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LECTURE I 


HUME'S •DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL 
RELIGION ' 

It h just two hundred years since the birth of the greatest 
Scotsman who ever applied hinivsclf to these subjects* In 
Academies and learned j<mrnals, even in the daily and 
weekly newsjiapcrs, during the past year * we have Ixren 
celebrating the bicentenary of David Hume, and recalling to 
mind the achievements which gave him so cunspicuims a 
[dace in the history of ihcmght. It has seemed to me there- 
fore liot inappropriate to licgin these lectures by some refer- 
ence to Hume*s pronouncement on those ultimate <piestions 
which ijtm\ Gifford had in view in the foundation of this 
lectureship. Tht more so as we arc not left in this matter 
to deductions, more or less proliable. from Hume*s general 
thef>ry of knowledge; he has tleali with the iheistu* problem 
explicitly and at length in his DinUnjnis nmcrrnmy Natural 
Rrliyiim, a work to which ht» biography shows that he 
attached unusual importance as the deliljeratc and carefully 
weighed expression of his conclusions on the greatest of all 
themes. Although Hume's mmie of stating the question, 
his handling «♦£ the argument, as well as the nature of bis 
conclusions, are in many ways strikingly different from those 
which naturally suggest themselves to a thinker of to-tiay. 
I have thought that these very differences of formulation 
and of emphasis render a statement of his position valuable 
as a tiackground to our further discussion* And although 
I do not intend these lectures to be primarily historical 
m character, a certain amount of historical orientation is 

* TW fir*t course of lectures wm* delivered during the Ufiivertity m- 
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mdbfieiiMiite, tf mily to enatsle m to wideriund how the 
queirtion takes for us to-day the form it does. 

The history of Hume’s [Hologues is indeed curiotts, and 
the fortunes of the work have been, perhaps, hardly cnm- 
mensurate with the care taken by its author to eniure its 
survival. It was wrilteti in the maturity of Hume’s powers, 
when he was c(jvnpieting his revision of his youthful con* 
dusioiM in metaphysics and ethics and bidding a final 
farewell to |dii!osophicat sjieculation; and in his corre- 
iqpondence with fiilfjert of Minto there is interesting 
evidence of the pains he Iwstowed on the balance of the 
argument. The terms in which he $|)eaks of it are more 
appropriate to a personal diKument than to a purely literary 
performance. ’ ’Tis not long ago ’, he writes, * i burned an 
old manuscript bot4c, wrote before I was twenty, which con- 
tained page after page the gradual progress of my thoughts 
on that head. It liegan with an anxious search aftej argu- 
ments to confirm the common opinion; doubts stole in, 
dissipated, returned ; were again dissipatetl. returned again ; 
and it was a perpetual struggle of a restless imagination 
against inclination, (lerhaps against reas(.>n.' 

To Philo is a.ssignetl in the Dialogties the part of the 
sceptical objector — what Hume here describes as the strug- 
gle of a restless imaginatum— ami l>ecau.sr Philo’s sceptical 
arguments are .so entirely auisonant with the genera! tenor 
of Hume's (ditlosophy, it ha.s liecn too common to take his 
utterances as representing by themselves Hume’s own 
attitude to the question under discussion. -But this is to 
ignore both the carefully constructed tialance of the IHa- 
hfftws and their avowed and deliberate conclusion. Home 
admits, in the kttter already quoted, that the part of Philo 
is <me which admiralty suited his temperament. ' 1 must 
conftawk Philo,’ says Oeantbes in the Diafogurr, ‘ that of aSI 
men living, the task you have undertaken of raising dotdits 
and ol^ectiom SHiibi And whei^ Gcanthes forfliig 
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h» * inge&tous f rietid * on the * too luxuriant fertility ' 
of hta invention, which * suppresses his natural good sense 
by a profusion of unnecessary scruples and objections and 
oti the * strange lengths ’ to which his * spirit of controversy, 
joined to his abhorrence of vulgar superstition ' has carried 
him in the course of the argmuent. we seem to hear the 
echoes of one of Gill>cn Elliot’s letters at the time of the 
composition of the work. Hume replied to his correspond- 
ent that he wislied his friend livetl near cmnigh to sustain in 
actual discussion the role of Qeanthes, the philosophical 
theist. Cleanfhes. he cxiilicitly says, is the hero *if the piece, 
ami he is anxious to see his {xtsition strengthened, if that he 
possible, against his own sceptical doubts in the mouth of 
11)il<*. He admits * the strong propensity of the mind ’ to- 
wards the theisiic conclusion, but he fears that * unless that 
propensity were as strong and universal as that to believe in 
onr senses ami cxi>crience, it will Ijc esteemed a suspicious 
foundation ‘ 'Tis here ', he priKceds, ‘ I wish for your 
assistance; we must emleavour t«» prove that this propensity 
is somewhat different from our inclination to find our own 
figures in the clouds, our faces in the umkhi. our ]>assi(»ns and 
sentiments even in inanimate matter.' There is gootl evi- 
dence, therefore, that Hume's pur{)ose In the Dialogues was 
entirely serif »us. and the work as a whole is jwrhaps the most 
intimately persona! expression <if his views which wc pos- 
sess. It appears to be the outcome of something like a per- 
sonal need if) pri>t« the question to the bottom, and to set 
down as carefully and dispassionately as {H*ssible both the 
pofiittve and the negative results. 

This is the \new whids is naturally .suggeste«i by the his- 
tory of the manuscript and the deliberate publication of the 
voluim as the j^osopher's last bequest to the world he was 
karii^. For twenty-seven years Hume kept tlie manu- 
script by him. Rumours of the existence of such a work 
by ' the teniMe» David ’ had got abroad. Its negative 
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user. 


results were exaggerated by a natural emwgh inference, and 
its puisibie appearance ivas regarded by the upholders of 
religion with undisguised panic. When Hume sounded his 
friend Adam Smith, whom be had made his literary execu- 
tor. he found him unwilling to incur the odium of editing 
the booh. E\en his publisher. Siralum, to whom in conse- 
quence he transferred his manuscripts, declined the tadt. 
but with characteristic quiet detennituition the dying man 
Iwd jjfovtded even for this contingency, ordaining in a last 
ctxiicil to his will that, if still unpublished svithin two years 
and a half after his death, the sheets should be returned to 
his nephew David, ‘ whose duty in publishing them as the 
last request of his uncle must I* approved by alt tlu: world 
fly his nephew, therefore, the Dialogues were eventually 
published in 1779. The reception of the IsHjk was a stwnc- 
whai ironic commentary upon the alarm of the ortluxlux 
and the clatx>rate precautions of the author. ' The zealots,’ 
as flume calls them, seem to have found the volume less 
formidable in reality than in apprehensitm. ' Perhaps the 
delicate rapier-play of the tliscussion. though touching to the 
quick the vital |wints of the great issue, was at tov) Olympian 
a distance fmm the bludgetm-work of contemporary theo- 
logical controversy to cause them scriou.s concern. A German 
translation, however, came into Kant's hands just as he was 
tieginning the final draft of the Critique of Pure Reason, and 
his repeated references to Hume's arguments, in the Pro~ 
legomena two years later, show bow carefully he had studied 
it. Rut from that time till this the /yialogues have hardly 
received either fr<ini friend or foe the prominence they 
deserve, both as the siiwerest expression of Hume's personal 
position and as a searching analysis of the iheistic proldcm — 
an attalysis which, in spite of its eighteenth-century’ man- 
nerisms and turns of phraseobgy. significantty anticipates at 
certain ptmu the lines on which subsequent oontroversy 
has moved. 
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It is not my purpose here to (ollow all the windings of 
Hume’s discussion, or even to appraise the value of the 
arguments used on either side of the debate. Some of the 
more significant of these we may have to return to later, for 
Hume's statement of a position is often classical. My pres- 
ent purpose is rather to bring out the main lines on whidi 
the discussion moves, the decisive considerations cm which 
it turns, and, as far as possible, the precise nature of the 
conclusion arrived at. The very differences I>etwcen 1 1 ume’s 
method of stating the question and those which seem natural 
and appropriate to us, will prove, I think, instructive for 
our further discus.sion; and the strangely unsatisfying char- 
acter of his conclusion, even in its most jxtsitive as)>cct, mast 
at least help us to realize what we mean hv tlie cxisteni'e of 
G<i(| — what tl>c idea of (lod stands f<*r in our conception of 
the universe and in our attitude towards life. 

The characters in the Dialogues arc tlircc in imml)er, 
C'leanthes and Philo, already mentioned, and Dcmea, 
described in the Introduction as the repre.senlativc of ‘ rigid 
indexible orthodoxy Dcmea is intrcxluced more as a foil 
to the other two than as making any serious contribution to 
the determination of the question. His treatment by his 
fellow-disputants is more or less ironic throughout, and he is 
represented as retiring in ill-concealed displeasure when his 
two o{qponents reveal the extent of the ground they hold in 
common, and before the remarkable attempt made in the 
concluding section to reach a frank adjastment of their 
differences. Demea's diatribes against ‘ mere human rea- 
son * and * the infirmities of human understanding which 
make the nature of God * altogether incomprehensible and 
unknown to us are skilfully exploited by Philo at the outset 
of the discussion in a sceptical or agnostic interest, and it is 
certain that the literary play of the dialogue would suffer by 
Demea’s alienee. But the philosophical interest of the work 
Im in the tmcc^nter of Philo and Oeanthes, in the gradual 
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4evd€>|»nent and * progressive restatement ' of tlie argumeot 
between them according to the admisskms of eadi disptttant 
to his of^potient. 

The modem reader who has Home's popular reputation 
in mind, and who remembers also the aluKdute scefnicism 
which is the outcome of Hume's fdiilost^hy as a whole, will 
probably be surprised to find that ' the Iteing of a God ' is 
m»t disputed by any of the comfiatants. On the contrary, 
it is their common assumption. Philo no less than Detnea 
emptiasiecs the position that * surely where reamnable men 
treat these subjects, the question can never be concerning 
the Being, but only the Nature of the Deity He accepts 
the former as a ' fundamental truth as ‘ unquestionable and 
self-evident and recalls with ap[>roijation Bacon's scriptural 
dassificalion of the atheist with the fool. But the readsr's 
natural surprise at the unchallenged admisshm of so seem- 
ingly important a position is soon lessened by finding how 
little the admission really amounts to — to no more, indeed, 
than a barely formal acknowledgement. * Nothing exists 
without a cause.' says Philo, by way of interpreting this 
fundamental article t»f agreement. ‘ and the original cause 
of this universe (whatever it be) we call God, and piously 
ascribe to him every species of perfection.' So formulated, 
the twing of a (knl involves no more than Lockc'.s jejune 
proposition ‘ Something must be from eternity and it is 
evident tliat everything depends on what wc are warranted 
in concluding as to the nature of the so-called divine Being. 
This is the avowed subject of the Dialogues. 

The debate is started by Demea, whose dii^ragement of 
hwnan reason, in comparison with the daims of authority 
and revelation, gives Philo an opening for devdoptng die 
thesis in a purdy sceptical directicwi by atgumenU familiar 
to ev«ry reader of the Treatise or the Enqmry. ' It is a 

'Or the 'Bdliw ii’ of Parmeiiides and Sp i a o ea. Cf. McTagssrt, 
Sem «»/ ReUgieu, p. 187. 
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pleuHire to me \ says Fhtlo, * that jn^ reasoning and sound 
|tti^ here csoncur in the same conclusion, and both of them 
est 3 ^>lt!dl the adorably mysterious and inc<»nprehensible na- 
ture of the Stqtreme Being.* This attem{>t ‘ to erect religious 
faith on philosophical scepticism ’ (so Qeanthes accurately 
describes it) irresistibly recalls the similar movement in 
English philosophy a century later, connected with the 
names of Hamilton and Mansel, whidi fotmd its natural 
sequel in the more complete Agnosticism of Hcrl)ert 
Spencer. Dcmea, like Sir William Hamilton, offers to ' cite 
all the divines almost, from the foundation of Christianity ’ 
in support of his conclusion that, ‘ from the infirmities of hu- 
man understanding,* the nature of God is ‘ altogether incom- 
prehensible and unknown to us And, like Mansel, he adds, 
th# though wc ‘ piously ascribe to him every species of 
perfection ’, ‘ we ought never to imagine that we comprehend 
the attributes of this divine lieing. or to suppose that his 
perfections have any analogy or likeness to the perfection of 
a human creature. Wisdom, Thought, Design, Knowledge : 
these wc justly ascribe to him because these words are 
honourable among men. and wc have no other language or 
other conceptions by which we can express our adoration of 
him. But let us beware lest we think that our ideas anywise 
correspond to his per lections, or that his attributes have any 
resemblance to those qualities among men.' 'ITie reply of 
Cleanthes to this insidious method of argument must Iw 
accepted by any serious disputant as conclusive : * The 
Deity, I can readily allow, possesses many fjowers and attri- 
butes of which we can have no comprehension; but if our 
ideas, so far as they go, be not just and adequate, and corre- 
spondent to his real nature, 1 know not w'hat there is in this 
subject worth insisting on. Is the name without any mean- 
ing of such mighty importance? Or how do you Mystics, 
who maintain the absolute incomprehensibility of the Deity, 
differ from Sceptics or Atheists, who assert that the first 
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came of ali t» unknown and itnintel%iblc? ’ It is not« how« 
ever, till late in the discu»«i<m that Demea suddenly disoov- 
eis that Philo, hb assiduous ally, is ‘ secretly a more dan> 
{pcrous enemy than Clcanthes himself and soon afterwards 
takes occasion to leave the company. 

Before his departure he had made a second attempt to 
Inring the discussion back to ‘ that simple and sublime argu* 
ment a which, by offering to us infallible demon- 

stration, cuts off at once ait doultt and difbeuity By this 
Denura means the traditional ontological argument *to 
a necessarily existent Being who carries the reason of his 
existence in himself, anti wht> cannot Ik supposed not to exist 
without an express contradiction But however they may 
differ otherwise, f^ilo anti Clcanthes are at one in per- 
emptorily rejecting this motle <»{ argument as il]4^itin%|e. 
Hume has elsewhere anticiiated Kant’s famous criticism of 
the argument, by pointing t»ut that existence is not an addi- 
tion to the content of any idea. And the argument, at least 
in its traditional ftnrm, has not survived their joint attack. 
Here Hume is ciwtent to rest his case on the distinction, so 
fundamental in the linguiry, iKtwcen ' matter.s of fact ’ and 
* relations of ideas *. ‘ Nothing that is distinctly conceivable 
implies a contra<liciion. Whatever we conceive as existent, 
we can alssi conceive as non-existent. There is iro being, 
therefore, whose non-existence implies a contradiction. . . . 
The words, therefore, necessary existence, have no meanii^.' 
Moreover, if they bad any meaning. ‘ why may not the 
material universe Iw the necessarily existent Being?’ 

Hume’s rejection of the conception of abstract or absolute 
necejK$ity has Ikcu sustained by subsequent thought. Neces- 
sity is essentially relative, and expressible in the form of the 
hypothetical judgement — If then B. One fact may uuply 
another, so that (c«i the basis of experieitee at least) we may 
reason in this logkat form from tite existence or nature of 
one set of facts to the existence or nature qjf another act ol 
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facts. But that the totality of facts which we call die uni- 
verse shoidd exist at all — or as Deinea puts it, that some- 
thing should exist rather than nothu^—that is simply an 
ultimate fact to be atxepted as such. There may be reason- 
ii^ within this Fact as to the concatenation and mutual 
dependence of its parts, but with the existence of the Fact 
itself reasoning has nothing to do. If any one prefers to 
use the term universe for the sum of created or dependent 
lieings, he may, of course, refund the universe into God as 
its creative source; hut the position of aflairs i.s in nowise 
altered, save as regards the name of the ultimate Fact. G<xi 
d«jes not reason Himself into existence ; He simply is. Mod- 
ern logic recognizes the ultimate categorical ju<lgemcnt which 
underlies all hypothetical judgements or logical necessities; 
tMid any attempts that have been made to rehabilitate the 
■omolugical moilc of proof have really transformed it Insyond 
recognition, and most be dealt with on their own merits.* 
The vital discussion in the Dialogues turns from twginning 
to end round the argument from design or final cau.scs. It 
is introduced in Fart II by Clcanthes with a certain impa- 
tience as the only argument worthy of .serious consideration. 
‘ Not to lose any time in circurabjcutions, .said Clcanthes, 
I shall briefly explain how 1 conceive this matter. 1-ook 
round the world; contemplate the whole and every part <*f 
it ; you will find it to Iw nothing but one great machine, 
subdivided into an infinite number of les.ser machines, which 

' If we speak, a» we ma]r ifltcUigibly do in another omnexion, of (mxI 
as necessarily existing, we mean, by the phrase, that the character of the 
world, as known to us, is such that it can only have its source in a lleing 
defined as we ordinarily define God. God, in other words, is a necessary 
hypothesis to explain the nature of our experience. This is a logical 
inference of the ordinary type, and it may or may not he legitimate ; bat 
the necessity whkb we claim refers entirely to the relation of the con- 
dusion to its premisses within our knowledge, and has nothing to do 
with the extraordinary attempt of the ontological argument to deduce 
existence from essence, as if God's nature could be made, in some mys- 
terioits fashion, the foundation or ^ritu of bis existence. ' I am ’ and 
* 1 an that I an Vtbc nniversc exists and its nalore is what it is. 
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afttn admit of siddivisiom, to a beyond what httmao 
•OMei and faculties can trace and explain. Alt these varkms 
maditnes. and even their most minute parts, are adjusted to 
each other with an accuracy, w'hich ravishes into admiratkm 
all men, who have ever contemplated them. The curious 
adapting of means to ends, throughout all nature, resembles 
exactly, though it much exceeds, the productions of human 
contrivance; of human designs, thought, wi.sdom. and intel- 
ligence. Since therefore the effects resemble each other, we 
are led to infer, by ail the rules of analogy, that the causes 
also resemble ; and that the Author of Nature is somewhat 
simitar to the mind of man; though possessed of much 
larger faculties, proportioned to the grandeur of the work 
which he has executed. By this argument a posteriori, and 
by this argument alone, do we prove at once the existence of 
a Deity, and his similarity to human mind and intelligence.' 

In reply to this confident and somewhat dogmatic state- 
ment, Philo, in Hume's own speculative vein, develops 
a number of objections calculated to weaken the force of 
the analogy, thereby reducing the conclusion to * a guess, 
a ccwjccturc, a presumption ’, or even to impugn the validity 
of the reasoning altogether. Some of these are repeated in 
his other works, and are of classical importance in the his- 
tory of theistic controversy. But in Part III Cleanthes, 
again with a touch of impatience, brushes aside the objec- 
tions as due to an affectation of scepticism on Philo’s part 
rather than to any real difficulty in the subject-matter. It is 
not necessary, for example, to prove the similarity of the 
works of Nature to those of Art, ‘ because this similarity is 
sdf-evident and undeniable ‘ Consider, anatomize the eye ; 
survey Us .structure and contrivance; and tell me, from your 
own feeling, if the idea of a contriver does not immediately 
flow in upon you with a force like that of sensation.’ There 
is, to his Rund, something at once forced and frivcrfkm in the 
objcctknw by wliich it is sought to controvei} or invalidate 
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this obvious conclusion. Pbsio's ' sifting, inquisitive <lis> 
position ' suffers, he suggests. ‘ frtun too luxuriant a fertility 
which softnesses [his] natural good sense by a profusion of 
unnecessary scruples arid objections At this point we are 
told ‘ Philo was a little embarrassed and confounded as if 
this ^ft of Oeanthes had gone home ; and for the interpre- 
tation of the Dialogues this little dramatic touch is of some 
significance, lire statement of Cleanthes is, to a consider- 
able extent, Hume’.s own criticism, as ' a practical man of 
connnon sense of the speculative difficulties which he 
makes it his business to raise. As he is reported to have said 
on a memorable occasion : * Though I throw out my specula- 
tions to entertain the learned and metaphysical world, yet in 
other things 1 do not think so differently from the rest of the 
world as you imagine.’ VVe find, as a matter of fact, in the 
concluding section of the Dialogues when, after the depar- 
ture of Demea, f‘hiK> talks with Cleanthes as one man with 
another, that he states hi.s frank acceptance of the argument 
from design in terms as strong .and unqualified as tho.se of 
Cleanthes himself. Bui fur the present ' while he hesitated 
in delivering an answer, luckily f«»r him. Demea brdke in 
upon the discourse, and saved his countenance ’. 

This diversion leaves I’hifij free to develop his sceptical 
and naturalistic vein in Paris IV to VIII, .somc^of the most 
characteristic sections of the work. He elalx^rates the diffi- 
culty of stopping in the causal regrc.ss. ' A mental world, 
or universe of ideas, requires a cause as much as does a 
material world or universe of objects.’ If we say that the 
different ideas which C(»mpose the reason of the Supreme 
Being fall into order, of themselves and by their own nature, 
why is it not as good sense to say that the parts of the 
materia] world fall into order, of themselves and by their 
own nature ? ’ * It may lie permissible in science ‘ to explain 

* He cbinu this titk (or bimtelf in the conchidiog section. 

•Part IV. 
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psrtiraiar effects by more gcnem! causes i»it it camtc^ be 
satislaciory ‘ to explain a particular effect by a pattkular 
cause, which was no more to be accounted for than the effect 
itself 

Me returns to elalxurate the contention that Thought is 
only one of a number of ‘powers or energies in nature, 
whose effects are known. Iwjt whose essence is incompre- 
hensible ' In this little comer of the world alone, there are 
four principles, Rcastm, Instinct, Ctcncration. Vegetation.' 
'rhc wtifld resembles a living creature, an animal or a veg- 
efatnlc, perhaps more than it resembles a machine, ‘ and if Cle- 
anthes demands the ("ausc of our great vegetative or genera- 
tive faculty, wc are ecjualiy entitled to ask him the Cause of 
his great reasoning principle.’ For, after all. ‘ reason, in ks 
internal fabric and structure, is really as little known to us 
a.s instinct or vegetation 

In a striking |>aragraph Hume anticipates the evolu- 
tionary view of the gradual jwrfecting of organic adjust- 
ments through the prtigressivc modification of more primi- 
tive forms. * I f wc svtrvey a ship, what an exalted idea must 
wc form of the ingenuity of the carpenter, who framed so 
complicated, useful, and Ixrautiful a machine? And what 
surprise must we feel, when we fiiwl him a stupul mechanic, 
who imitate <»ihers, ami copied an art. which, through a 
long succession of ages, after multiplied trials, mistakes, cor- 
rections, deiil)crations, and controversies, had been gradually 
improving? Many worlds might have been botched and 
bungled, throughout an eternity, ere this system was struck 
out: much labour lost: many fruitless trials made: and 
a slow, but continued improvement carried on during infinite 
ages in the art of world-makit^.’ * Apfdii^ to the human 
eye, as developed from the pigment spots of lower creatures, 
this is the argument urged by Huxley and others against 
Paley and his Almighty Watchmaker. And in another 
‘CoBdiidinf worth of Pirt IV, 'Port VII. , 


♦Part IV. 
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section, m which he elaborates a modern version of ' the old 
Ef^rean hypothesis ’ of the origin of the world ‘ from the 
eternal revolutions of unguided matter *, Hume turns the 
tables upon the ordinary teleological theory by a statement 
of the modern view of adaptation ami the consequent sur* 
viva! of the fittest. ' It is in vain to insist upon the uses of 
the parts in animals or vegetables and their curious adjust* 
ment to each other. 1 would fain know how an animal 
could subsist, unless its parts were so adjusted ? Do we not 
find, that it immediately ijerishes whenever this adjustment 
ceases, and that its matter corrupting tries some new form.’ ' 
Hence even the old lipicurean hyiKithesis, he adds, * tln^ugh 
commonly, and I believe, justly, esteemed the most absurd 
system that has yet been pr(»|K>Ned ’, may l»e made with a few 
alterations to l>ear a faint appearance of prol>ability. 

For himself. Philo is made to say that he is attracted by 
the ancient theory of a world-soul, and were he obliged to 
defend any Sfieculation, he esteems ‘ nfmc more plausible 
than that which ascriljes an eternal inherent principle of 
order to the world But the truth is ‘ we have no data 
to establish any system of cosmogc-ny. Our exjicriencc, so 
imperfect in itself, and so limited lv)th in extent and dura- 
tion, can afford us no probable conjecture cc»ncerning the 
whole of things.' Thi.s. says Philo, is the topic on which I 
have all along insisted. ' Each disputant triumphs in his 
turn,’ * but all of them on the whole prejjare a complete tri- 
umph for the Sceptic.' ‘ A total suspension of judgement i.s 
here our only reasonable resource.’ 

Amid all this fire of criticism and brilliant improvisation 
of vivid hypotheses, Cleanthes remains by his original thesis 
quite unmoved. He compliments Philo on the fertility of 
his invention — ‘ So great is your fertility of invention, that 

' Part VIII (p. 438). 

* CicMe of Part VI. And it may be noted that he repeat* this u the 
•aoit ^tauttibk view at the do«e of Part VIll, where tht« part of the 
arfBaaent laadtet jta conclasion. 
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I am not ashamed to aidaxmledge inyadf unalde, on a 
•ndden, to adve rei^rly such om*of<>tbe>way dilR&ailties 
as ftm ificessantiy start upon me; thoiti^ 1 dearly see. 
m general, their fallacy and error.' Lodcing at the subjedt 
practically, in short, as a matter lor rea^Miable belief or 
diiheKef, he invokes Philo's own serknis am! considered 
jodgement against die * whims^ ' be has delivered, whim* 
stes which he must be sensible ' may puxale but cannot con> 
vince us And this appeal is not in vain, for even before 
the final rapprochement, wc find, in the significant chapter 
which follows, on the moral attributes of the Deity, that 
Philo makes this unreserved admission ; ‘ Formerly wlien we 
argued concerning the natural attributes of intelligence and 
design. 1 needed all my sceptical ami metaphysical sulMilty 
to elude your grasp. In many views of the universe, and 
of its parts, fiarticuiarly the latter, the beauty and fitness of 
final causes strike us widi such irresistible force, that all 
objections appear (what I believe they really arc) mere 
cavils and so^ihisms.* And this is more than confirmed in 
the frank give-and-take of the two disputants in the conclud- 
ing section, where llurne seems to lay aside his sceptical 
mask and let us see for a few moments his individual belief 
on the great question in debate. * Your spirit of contro- 
versy,' says Cleanthes in the opening of that section, ' joined 
to your abhorrence of vulgar sufier-stition. carries you 
strange lengths, when engaged in an argument.’ * I must 
confess, replied Philo, that I am less cautious on the subject 
of Natural Religion than on any other ; both because I krow 
that i can never, on that bead, corrupt the princi{des of any 
man of common-sense, and because no one. I am cemfident. 
in whose eyes I atqiear a roan of common-sense, will ever 
ndstake my tniemiotis. You. in particular, Oeantlws, with 
whom 1 five in unreserved intimacy; you arc seimtde, that, 
notwithstandii^ the freedcmi of my conversation, and my 
* aoM of Put Vlt 
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ktve of nngttlar arguments, no one has a deeper senM of 
religion iminessed on his mind, or pays more {uofound 
animation to the Divine Being, as he discovers himself to 
reason, in the inexplicable contrivance and artifice of Natore. 
A pmpose, an intention, a design strikes everywhere the 
niost careless, the most stupid thinker ; and no man can be 
so hardened in absurd systmis, as at all times to reject it. 

. . . All the sciences almost lead us insensibly to acknowl* 
edge a first intelligent Author ; and their authority is often so 
much the greater, as they do not directly profess that inten* 
tkm.’ The suspension of judgement which he formerly 
advocated he now pronounces impossible. ‘ The existeiKe 
of a Deity is plainly ascertained by reason.' 

Inconsistent as it may appear with the general tenor of 
Hume's philosophy, there is no doubt that this conclusion is 
neither due to the literary art of the dialogue nor is it an 
insincere concession to public opinion. It is to be found in 
all his works in which the question is touched, and every- 
where it is presented as the one sufficient foundation for 
rational religion as opposed to the ‘ superstition ' which his 
soul loathed. Thus in a note appended to the Treatise he 
says : ‘ The order of the universe proves an omnipotent mind. 
Nothing more is requisite to give a foundation to all the 
articles of religion.* ' Similarly not long after, in a letter of 
1744, he defines rational religion as ' the practice of morality 
and the assent of the understanding to the proposition that 
God exists In the Enquiry, in the important section ‘ Of 
a Particular Providence and of a Future State * he says (in 
the transparent disguise of an Epicurean philosc^her) tliat 
‘ the diief or sole argument for a divine existence (which 
1 never questioned) is derived from the order of nature 
And again, the ' Natural History of Religion ’ c^pens with a 
distinction between two questions in regard to religion — ^its 

* Book I, Fan 111, srction % 4 , Green wi4 Gro«e‘* edition, p. djft. 

* Hfll Burton'* Lift of Hwme, voL i. p. lOz. 
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piiy'* says Hume, ‘the first qaestko, whidh b the tnoar 
in^itant, admits of the most dbvioiu, at hast, the dearest 
solution. The whole frame of nature be^xaks an intdfigent 
Author, and no rational enquirer can. after serious refieetkm, 
suspend his belief a moment with regard to the {Hrimary 
ptinciplet of genuine Theism and Religion.’ This isjios* 
stUy more strongly phrased than Hume mig^t at all times 
be witting to approve of ; hut the consensus of passages from 
his various writings puts beyond reasonable doubt his sincere 
adherence* to what he calls ‘ genuine Theism ' ‘ and his 
acceptance of the argument from design as its rational basis. 

Professor Huxley speaks of Hume's ‘ shadowy and itKon- 
sistent Theism Further examination will diminish our 
surprise at Hume's apparent inconsistency, while it dimiiv 
ishes at the .same lime our sense of the value of this ‘ specu- 
lative tenet of Theism to which he apparently assigns so 
important a position as the foundation of rational piety. It 
will lie observed that the argument in the Dialogues has been 
uniformly and exclusively based on the evidences of order 
and design in externa! nature, and die conclusion reached 
was concerned, in Hume’s phrase, solely with ‘ the natural 
attributes of intelligence and design *. Similarly in the 
’Natural History of Religion’ be distinguishes sharply 
between contemplation of ‘ the works of nature ’ * — which 
irresistiNy suggests ’ one single being who bestowed exist- 
ence and order on this vast machine and adjusted all its parts 
according to mie regular plan or connected system * — and 
oonsidkaratkm of ‘ the conduct of events, or what we may cal! 
the {dan of a particular providence vdiere the impression 
ptrodttced is strangely difierent. Two sections of the £>nt- 
hgues (Parts X and XI) are accordHtg^y devoted to an 
examination of the phoKunena of human life and hi^ory as 

*ma 08 U 4 i, Part XII. 

*£sM]U. vot U. p, 314 (Grew and Groaajl. 
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beuiog cqwcnOy on * the moral attribntes ot the Doty, his 
jmtioe, benevc^oice, imrcy and rectiuide “ Here Mys 
Philo, * I find mysdf at ease in my argument* 

The discussion at this point takes its rise in a characteristic 
attenqjt ol Demea to found the truth of religion on man’s 

* consciousness of his own imbecility and misery'. In 
Part X, he and Philo vie with one another in the darkness 
of the colours in which they paint the mi-sery of human and 
all animal life. ‘ A perpetual war is kindled amongst all 
living creatures. Necessity, hunger, want, stimulate the 
strong and courageous. Fear, anxiety, terror, agitate the 
weak and infirm. The first entrance into life gives anguish 
to the new-born infant and to its wretclied parent. Weak- 
fKss, impotence, distress, attend each .stage of (hat life: and 
'tis at last finished in agony and horror.' And even when 
man by combination in societies is able to .suimuunt all hii 
real troubles, he immediately raises up fur himself imaginary 
enemies, the demons of bis fancy, who haunt him with super- 
stitious terrors and blast every enjoyment of life. Society 
itself becomes the source of the most poignant miseries. 

* Man is the greatest enemy of man. Oppression, injustice, 
contempt, contumely, violence, sedition, war, calumny, 
treachery, fraud; by these they mutually torment each 
other.’ Whether we look at the long catalogue of physical 
diseases, at the mental torments of the passions and emo- 
tions, or at the labour and poverty which are the lot of the 
vast ma jority of mankind, we are driven to ask how a world 
like ^is can be traced to a Being in whom infinite power 
and wisdom are united with perfect goodness. ‘ In what 
respect *, says n»Uo, ‘ do bis benevolence and mercy resemble 
the benevc^ence and mercy of men? . . . None but we 
Mystics, as you were pleased to call us, can account for 
fibis mrange mixture of phenomena, by deriving it from 
attrSbittes, infinitely perfect, but incomprehensible.' When 
Cka i nthes immat^s the covert atheism of such an argument. 
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■nd »sk»: ' To what fmrpose establish the natural attributes 
of the Deity, while the moral are still doubtful and uncer- 
tain?* Dcmea thinks to save the situation in the usual 
enrthodox fashion. ' This world is but a point in comparison 
of the universe: this life but a moment in cum^xirison of 
eternity. The present evil phenomena, therefore, are 
rectified in other re^ons and in some future iiericxl of 
existence. And the eyes of men, lieing then opetMHi to 
larger views of things, see the whole connexion of general 
laws; and trace, with adoration, the licnevoletKe and 
rectitude t>f the Deity, through all the mazes and intricacies 
of his providence.’ ’ No! ' replies Clcamhes, with a vehe- 
ment disclaimer of this rr*»oke«I logic. ‘ fhe>e arbitrary .sup- 
positions can never l*c admitteil contrary to matter of fact, 
visible am! uncofUroverte<l, Whence can any cati-se be 
known but from its known cffect.s? Whence can any hy- 
pothesis be proved but from the apparent phenomena? To 
establish one hj-pothesi-s upon another, is Iniibitng entirely in 
the air.' He i.s preparcti, however, to deny Demra's exag- 
gerated pessimism as contrary to experience. ‘ Health is 
more common than sickness, 1‘leasurc thaii pain, Ha{)piness 
than misery. And for une vexation which we meet with, 
we attain, upon computation, a lmndre<i enjoyments.' But 
Philo reminds him (what he should have himself remem- 
bered in tm jMrssimistic disquisitions) that it is imi>ossibIe, in 
strictness, to estimate and com|)are all the pains and all the 
Insures in the lives of all mankind, or of all living creatures, 
and to weigh the one against the other. Such a valuation of 
life muie Ik matter of individual opinion, resting largely cm 
temperament. But it is not necessary for the purposes of 
the argument, Philo proceeds, to decide six;h a question one 
way or another. ' Why is there any misery at all in the 
world? ... Is it frexn the intention of the Deity? But 
he is perfectly benevolent. Is it contrary to his intention? 

Iw is ahn^jhty. Nothing can dtake t|K $(dUdity of this 
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reasoning, so short, so clear, so decisive; except we assert 
that these subjects exceed all human capacity, and diat our 
common measures of truth and falsehood are not applicable 
to them.’ 

Urged in this way. Clcanthes for the first time abandons 
his immovable attitmle. Up to this point he has simply 
reiterated, in the face of every critici.sm and objection, the 
cardinal dfKtrinc of natural religion. Now, under the 
pressure of the argument, he confcsse.s that he has ' been 
apt to suspect the frc<jucnt rcpetitinn of the word infinite, 
which we meet with in all thetjh)gical writers, to savour more 
of panegyric than of philosophy, ami that any purposes of 
reasoning, and even of religion, would be lietter served, were 
we to rest contente<l with more accurate and more moderate 
expres-sions 'If we abandon all human analogy ’ — as 
Demea and I’hilo seem inclined t<i do — he is afraid that ‘ we 
abandon ail religion, and retain no conception of the great 
object of our a<ioration. I f we preserve human analogy', we 
must for ever find it imjxissiblc t(* reconcile any mixture of 
evil in the univer'^e with infinite attrilintes.’ ' But supposing 
the Author <.)f Nature to lie finitely perfect, though far ex- 
ceeding mankind: a satisfactory account may then Ijc given 
of natural and moral evil, and every untoward phenomenon 
be explained and adjusted. A less evil may then Ik chosen, 
in order to avoid a greater : inconveniences Ik .submitted to, 
in order to reach a desirable end : and in a word, benevo- 
lence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by necessity, may 
produce just such a world a,s the present.’ I-fc invites Philo 
to give his opinion of this new theory’. The theory is 
familiar to us in more recent times in J. S. Mill’s post- 
humous essay.s, am] may almost Ik .said to be fashionaUe 
in contemporary thought as represented, for example, by 
William James, Dr. McTaggart, and others. It will there- 
fore meet us again. At present we must limit ourselves to 
noting Hume’s attitude towards it. 
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Fhslo bq^nt repeatu^ in t menxirabk pausage ttus 
proim of Cknnt^ agaiiuft the ilhgitinate enqitoynwot of 
bwnan ignofatice m a prenii» in the argunwnt of orthodox 
t^pokigctics. If we are airteccttentty ocmvtnced. on irnkpend- 
eni grounds, of the existence of an almighty Intelligence of 
fwrfect wisdom and goodness, the narrow limits of our 
understanding may reasonaldy sti^gest that the puzzling 
phenomena which seem so hard to reooncile with such 
a hypothesis may have many solutions at present, and per- 
haps for ever, lieyoitd our grasp. ’ But supposing, which is 
the real case with regard to man, that this creature is not 
antecedently convinced of a supreme intelligence, bemvo- 
lent, and powerful, hut is left to gather such a belief from the 
appearances of things ; this entirely alters the case, nor will 
he ever fiml any rea.son for such a conclusion. He may be 
fully convincetl of the narrow limits of his understanding ; 
but this will not help him in forming an inference concerning 
the go<jdne.ss of superior ptjwers, since he must form that 
inferciwe frcm what he knows, not from what he is ignorant 
of.’ Our ignorance, in short, ‘ may be sufficient to save the 
conclusion concerning the divine attributes, yet .surely it can 
never be sufficient to esta^Ush that conclusion ’. Rcviewittg 
the facts in a more measured and judicial temper than he had 
exhibited in lacking Demca’s impeachment of Nature in the 
preceding section, Philo’s deliberate conclusitui is that ‘ the 
original source of all things is entirely indifferent to all these 
primiples, and has no more regard to good above ill [i.e. to 
lwp|»ness and misery] than to heat above cold, or to drought 
id>^ moisture, or to tight above h^vy and what applies 
to natural evil * will a[^ly to moral, with little or no varia- 
tkn ’. The hypothesis of a perfectly benevolent deity, of 
great but hmited power, seems to him negatived by ’the 
uniformity and stmtdtness of general laws whk^ point to 
the unity of the Power in which they have their source. 

Philo must undoubtedly be taken as tfie repre- 
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acmtattve of Htinx hiitiselL Cie«nthes has appealed to 
him for Ins jodgement on the case, and in the suteequent 
eoRversatkm with Philo he makes no return to the subject 
by umy of controverting or even modifying the sweeping 
and, to most nnm, staggering conclusion arrived at.' In 
that conversation Philo stilt takes the leading part, and 
it is renutrkable, as we have already partly seen, for the 
extent of the agreement which it establishes between the two 
chief disputants, defining, as it docs, the extent to which 
Philo, the airy sceptic, admits the contention of the more 
solid Cleanthes — as a matter, if not of tlcmonstrable cer- 
tainty, at any rate of reasonable belief. But the impor- 
tance of this agreement has already Ixrcn largely di.scounted 
by the elimination of the moral attribute.^ of (kxl and of 
the whole idea of a moral government, or moral order, of 
the universe. As Ocanthes expresses it, ‘ to what purpose 
establish the natural attributes of the Deity while the 
moral are still doubtful and uncertain? ’ I'he signitlcancc 
of the conclusion is still further whittled away in the con- 
cluding pages, where Philo represents the whole contrtwersy 
between theism and atheism as mainly verbal. The theist, 
while calling the supreme cause Mind or 'Fhought, is ready 
to allow that the original Intelligence is very different from 
human reason, and the atheist (‘who is only nominally 
so and can never possibly be in earnest ’) allows that the 
original principle of order bears some remote analogy to it. 

* It matt be noted, however, that in the concluding section he (till 
refers to ' genuine Thettm ' as teaching that man is ‘ the workmanthip«f 
a Being perfectly good, wise and powerful ; who created us for happi- 
nets, and who, having imidantcd in us tmmeaturable desires of good, will 
prolong our eaistence to all eternity, and will truisfer us into an infinite 
variety of tecncs. in order to satisfy those desires, and render our felic- 
ity eomidete and durable '. The phraseology of this curious passage strik- 
kgily recalls Kant’s subsequent scheme Cleanthes presents this doctrine 
as * Uk anoft agreesWe reflectioa which U is possible for human imagina- 
tion to tiwgeit and Phito, admitting that ‘ these appearances are most 
ewgf^ wid alfairing adds these somewhat signitont words—* and 
wMi rcfardl to the |nK ptuloaopher, they are more dian appeacancea 
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It it onty, tfmtfote, » question of ijkgret, and in actual dis> 
ciMSion H will often be fowid that they * ms«utbly chantge 
sides/ tlu; theist em|d«astzing the diffeteoce between Ciod and 
man. and the atheist magnifying the analc^' among all the 
cqierations of nature. What is there, thm, to hinder an 
amicable adjustment of their differemxs? "The whole of 
Natural Theology resolves itself’, in Philo’s concluding 
words, * into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, at 
least undefined, proposition: That the cause or causes of 
order in the universe probably bear some remote anak^ to 
human intelligence/ ‘ The analogy, imperfect as it is. can 
be carried no farther than to the human intelligence; and 
cannot be traiuferred, with any appearance of probability, to 
the other qualities of the mind.’ The proposition, as he sig< 
nihcantly admits, is one which * affords no inference that 
affects human life, or can be the source of any action or 
forbearance’; and, if so, ‘what can the most inqui.sitive, 
contemplative, and reIigiou.s man do more than give a plain, 
philosophical assent to the proposition, as often as it <iccur.‘i; 
and believe that the argumeins on which it is established, 
exceed the ol»jections which He against it?’ 

Such is the nature of the attenuated theism to which Hume 
on all occasions »o carefully adheres, and to which he some- 
times assigns a central importance in the foundation of that 
* philosophical and rational ’ religion which he so sharply 
distinguishes from * vulgar superstition ’. It is here if any- 
where — in the importance he assigns to it rather than in the 
nature of the tenet itself — that the inconsistency to which 
Huxley refers may be found; for how can a propositiem 
possess any religious significance if, as Philo truly describes 
it here. ‘ it affords no inference that aff^ hinnan life, or 
can be the source of any action or forbearance ’? Involun- 
birffy we recall ffie pragmatic test of tr^th by its practkal 
consequences. And however much que^kmaHe matter we 
may hod in pr^imatist writers aMociated with this main 
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cotttentioii or developed from it, we may well ask ourselves 
vdietlier a proposition whidi has no practical con^qtiences 
whatever is to be regarded as a truth at all. Is it not either 
meaningless or (as Htnne here says) at least undelined ? It 
is not without reason that theist and atheist so amicably 
shake hands over their differences, for the proposition con- 
tains nothing vital either to affirm or to deny. Certainly 
this is not what those who have contended for the existence 
of God have meant by tliat iloctrine. To them it meant 
undoubtedly a doctrine which, if true, must profoundly 
affect our whole view of the univer.se and our conduct in it. 



LECTURE II 

KANT AND THE IDEA OF INTRINSIC VALUE 

Wb have wen in the previous lecture the vagtie restd- 
uum of theistic belief which is alt that Home considered 
deducitde frmn the evidence<-~a residuum, however, to 
which he clings through all his works with an alnuMst 
curious tenacity. A proposition which ‘affords no infer* 
ence that affects human life or can be the source of 
any action or forbearance ’ seems a credo hardly worth 
contending for. If we mean by God an extra-mundane 
entity whose super-human intellectual powers are attested 
by the orderly arrangements and nice contrivances of the 
material scheme of things, but who is indifferent, so far as 
the phenomena enable us to jurige. not only to human weal 
and woe, btit al-so to the aspects of will and character which 
seem to us indubitably the highest and the best we know, 
the existence or non-existence of such a deity can hardly be 
a matter of human concern. It is surely not too much to say 
that the prominence given to the proof of intelligence in 
nuwt of the argument.^, especially the older arguments, for 
the existence of God, is due not so much to an interest in 
the merely cognitive p<»wer8 — tl»e super-human cleverness, 
as it were—of the world-artificer as to the feeling that, to- 
gethw with knowledge, we may expect to find in the Ground 
of things something akin to those elements of our being, 
rooted as they are in intelligeitce, in whidi we recognize our 
true dligiuty and worth, Whether we have just grounds for 
helwving in stKh kinship is a qtwstion to be dealt with in the 
fur^hc^ oourse of these kettrres, but certainly without it we 
cannot expect num to be satisfwd, hardly imkied to be intn^ 
es«cd. Intell^enos luut, as a nuitter of fact, ftKr the greater 
thinkm always meant more than the abstra<gi intellect. 
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BtA die mtare of Htune’s coocliu^ was determined by 
tbe restated nature of the premisses from which it is d^ 
dnced. It is explicitly based upon ' a omtemplation of the 
works of nature \ ' the frame of nature that is to say, vqpon 
the cader and adjustments of the material system, to the ex* 
doSkm of human nature and human experience in any other 
than its sense^ierceptive aspect. Now Hume himself points 
out * that ' the first ideas of religion arose not frmn a con* 
templation of the works of nature, but from a concern with 
regard to the events of life, and from 'the incessant hopes 
and fears which actuate the human mind And although he 
contrasts ' the religious fictions and chimeras ’ thence 
arising with * the genuine principles of theism and counsels 
an escape frcxn the violence of contending superstitions * into 
the calm though obscure regions of philosophy', it is in 
reality futile to rest a philosophical doctrine of God on 
a fragment of the evidence actually before us. It is possible 
that when we include in our survey the .sentient creation 
and the facts of human history — * the dread strife of poor 
humanity's atBicted will ' “■ — the whole may appear to us, in 
Hume's memorable phrase, ‘ a riddle, an enigma, an inex- 
plicable mystery But even if we risk such a result, how 
can we leave these facts out ? They are in the very centre 
and foreground of the picture, ft may be, moreover, that 
although they immensely increase the difficulty of the 
prdblem, they alone supply us with the hint of a concrete 
and tolerable solution. 

The general problem of philosc^y, as every one knows, 
passed from the hatids of Hume to those of Kant, and to 
Kant may be traced the most characteristic modem forms 
of tbe theisUc argument. Kant’s precise position is, in my 
c^inkm, no more tenable here than is the letter of his general 

* These phrases are repatedfy used in the first taro scctioos of the 
' Natwal History of ReHgion 

* la the ‘ >iatar|t History of '. * BMptrntm, Booh Vt. 
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tibeory of the constitiitkni of experience; hot he largely 
fixed the point of view from whi^ the quettkm has been 
dtsetmed by subsequent thinkers. The contrast wW* 
Htatne stares us in the face; for it is an analysis of man’s 
moral experience which yields Kant his assurance of the 
existence of God, and it is the moral attributes, or ( shall we 
say?) the moral interests, of the Deity which he is primarily 
concerned to establish. That is to say, instead of the cmn* 
plete indifference to natural and to moral evil alike which 
Hume attrilHites to his Supreme Mind. God is for Kant 
primarily and essentially the author and maintainer of a 
moral order. The universe as a moral system is the last 
word of the Kantian philosophy. It is not that Kant 
dentes those aspect.s of human existence which leave upon 
Hume, as they havx left on so many thoughtful oltscrvers 
since the world Itegan, the vivid impression of a moral 
indifference. 


Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb. 

Nor lightnings go aside 
To give hi.s virtues room. 

Nor is that win<l less rough that blows a good man’s barge. 

The nwal indifference of nature, or, as Professor Hux- 
ley more strongly phrase*! it. ‘ the unfathomable injustice of 
the nature of things ts a problem as old as the Book of Job 
and edder. Apart ait«.)gether from moral desert, what are 
we to make of the terrible contingencies of nature to which 
at every tewn man is exposed — the agemies of the quivering 
fieah or the laceration of the spirit through his tenderest 
affections? All the apparently motiveless pain and misery 
of die world, ox the face of it pure cmitingency — Hume was 
not the first to ask how stxli features of emr experience are 
to be reconciled with the traditional conception of ‘ infinite 
benevolence, oonjotned with infinite powq' and infiiutc 
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iRsdom Nor does Kant Mink the facts. Indeed, when be 
^Msdcs of the human lot and of the record of humui history, 
the |»ctnre he paints is to dark that German pessimists of 
the mneteenth century have sought to claim him as one of 
themselves.' But it is only so loi^ as we take happiness 
to be man's chief end or good, and r^;ard the universe as 
‘ a place of pleasure that Kant adopts this tone or allows 
it to be justified. If the world of time is really, as he holds 
it is, the training ground of the spirit, if man's painful his> 
tory is but the long discipline by which a moral being is 
shaped out of a merely animal creature, then Kant's attitude 
is rather that of Browning in ' Rabbi ben Ezra 

The proces.s can only be righ^jy judged tn the light of 
what we take tt> be the etui in view. And it is just here 
that Kant introduces his new formulation of the question, 
not only, as already indicated, by breaking away from the 
hedonistic, or at least eudaenioni.stic, presuppositions of his 
century, but still more by insistii^ that the preliminary to 
all fruitful discussion is to make clear to ourselves what we 
mean, or can intelligibly mean, by an ultimate End. This 
Kant fixes through the idea of value or worth which he puts 
in the forefront of his ethics. This idea is fundamental. 
I think, in all constructive thought since Kant’s time, 
though if niay di.sguise itself in different forms. It is cer> 
tainiy dominant in contemporary discussion. 

' Nothing can possibly be conccivetl, in the world or out 
of it. which can be considered good without qualification 
except a good will. Intelligence, wit, judgement, and the 
other talents of the mind, however they may be named, or 
courage, resolution, perseverance, as qualities of tempera' 
ment. are undoubtedly good and desirable in many respects; 

* Fpr example. Von Hartmann in hit KanI dtr VaUr its modemtn 
PtMtimitwmt, fAi!o«ophy of history is chiefly contained in the 

Uttle treatise, titt emer aUgemtmtn Geuhithle itt wrliMrgfrUcher 
Ahritht, m bis review of Herder's Idten, and in the tract, Unth- 
m m tth flur Amfatfi der Mentekengeitkkhte. 
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htA thttM gifts of nature may alto become extremely ta^ and 
fiiiidiievotni if the wilt whidi is to make use of dtem, and 
whidt therefore constitutes what is called character, is not 
gmod. It it the same with the gifts of fortune. A rational 
and inqiania! spectator can have no pleasure in the sight of 
the uninterrupted prosperity of a bring unademed by a sin* 
gle feature of a pure and good wiR Hence a good will ap* 
pars to oemstitute tlw indispensable condition even of being 
worthy of happiness. ... A good will is good not because 
of what it performs or accomplishes, not by its aptness for 
the attainment of some proposed end. but simply in virtue 
of its volition, that is, it is good in itself. . . . Even if if 
should happen that, owiqg to special disfavour of fortune 
or the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this 
will should wholly tack power to accomplish its purpose. 
... it would still shine like a jewel by its own light, as 
Bcencthing which has its whole value in itself.* ' In these 
well-known words Kant formulates the idea of ‘ absolute 
value ’ as revealed in the moral personality, and from this, as 
his arov <rrw, he proceeds to build up his theory of the uni- 
verse as * a realm of ends ' — a moral system, that is to say, 
whose ultimate purpose or raison d'etre is the realization of 
this supreme good in a community of ethical persons. 

In the light of this idea, which appears in Kant as a 
fundamental certainty. ' the frame of nature on which 
Hume's whole argument had been Imsed, assumes a quite 
tmbcmliiuite significance. 'Two things', Kant has said, 

' fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration and 
awe, the oftener and the more steadily we refiect upon them, 
the starry heavens above and the moral law within.' Bin 
he did not htritate to subordinate the former to the latter, 
and to restore man as an intelligence to that central posi- 
tkas in the adwme of things, from whkh Copernkm had 

*T1m opciiiBt w nw wpM of the first section of the Cnm^tsmt snr* 
IfsawiMiifi drr SIMm (AhbMt's tnastalion, m. 9>«p). 

V 
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deciuraoed him as an animal creature. * Stars and systems 
whedinf past ' would be but an untneaninf show, if they 
(Ud not fumidi the casket for the jewel of which he spc^. 
The use of the world, as Keats finely said, is to be * the vale 
of soul>making * Do you not set \ he says in one of his 
letters. * how neocssary a world of pains and trouble is to 
school an intelligence and make it a soul ? A place where 
the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand diverse ways. 
... As various as the lives of men are, so various become 
their souls, and thus does God make individual beings, sparks 
of his own essence.’ * So to Kant the world becomes ulti> 
mately intelligible as a spiritual proce.ss — what his great con- 
temporary, Lessing, called a divine education — in Kant's 
eyes, ttn). an education oi the race, but pre-eminently for him 
an education of the individual for a never-ending life of 
progress towards the ideal. Nature, he says, otherwise re- 
garded as a machine, receives the name of a ' realm a king- 
dom or system, when viewed in relation to rational beings as 
its ends.* It acquire.s in that light, we may say, a unity which 
otherwise does not belong to it; it becomes an element in 
a self-supporting system. Reason demands not merely the 
* is * of bare fact, but the ' ought-to4)c the ‘ dcscrvcs-to-be ’ 
of absolute value. But, as Fichte was soon to put it, in the 
Kantian spirit, ' if matter alone exi.sted, it would be just 
the same as if nothing at all existed I have no de.dre 
to raise here the question at i.s.sue between Berkcleian 
idealism and realism, the question, 1 mean, whether a self- 
existent material universe is or is not a contradiction in 
terms. It is the question of value alone with which we are 
concerned ; and I think we may say without hesitation that, 
apart frcrni the emotions which they may awaken in a ra- 
tkmal spectator, the kaleidoscc^ic transformations of ex- 

' LttUrj of John Keats, edhetii bjr Sidney p. 356. 

> *Gfwn4U0ms0 (Abbott), p. ff^erke (ed. Hartenttein), voLv,p.a86. 

* C(. Rant, CWijgwe af Jaigsmmt, Mctloa $6. 
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temtl nature postess in themselves no trace of that tntrinne 
vahie which must belong to what Kant calls an end-in-Hseif. 
They are all summed up in Spencer's phrase, the redistribu* 
tion of matter and motion ; aiai. apart from conscious results 
which the process may conditicui, it is hard to see what 
interest lies for God or man in the infinite shiftings of the 
cosmic dust. Even if we include in our world the existence 
of sentient creatures, and these all happy, or. at least, 
with a surplus of pleasure over pain, this ‘ green^raeing 
ha{>piiifess of the herd *. as Nietzsdie contemptucmsly calls 
it, would not give us the inherent tearlh which reason 
demands in a self-justifying end. The demand for such an 
end would seem to be as much a rational necessity as that 
which impels us to refund any phenomenon into its ante- 
cedent conditions — if it docs not, indeed, represeni a deeper 
principle of explanation, a deeper need of reason. Cer- 
tainly the human mind is not content to take the universe 
simply as a fact or set of interrelated facts. It is not 
intellectual coberena? alone that the philosopher seeks — ^tbe 
fitting tc^ethcr, as it were, of the parts of some gigantic 
puzzle. The must perfect realization of unity in variety is 
as naught, if there is nowhere anything to which we can 
attach thi.s predicate of value. If the philosophical impulse 
is to be satisfied, we mu.st lie able to repeat the verdict of 
the divine Labourer upon his world ; we mu.st be able to .say 
that the world is ‘ good ’ in the sense of possessing intrinsic 
worth or value. 

Kant, the ethidst fiar fxceltemce in modem {diilosophy, 
recognizes this quality exclusively in duiracter or the moral 
will; and therefore ibis liecomcs for him the one end-in- 
hsetf. for whose realization the universe exists, and by which 
its 'existence is exfdained or justified. Even those who, 
like Profesemr Bosanquet, object most strongly to the too 
exdusive moraHsm of his theory, admit that fats error is 
CKcunbie, in so far as we get, m noorality ^ religion. ' the 
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cMKtttial and fundamental conditions ’ of the perfect life, 
to whtdt all odier excellences — intellectual or artistic, 
for example — ‘ are relatively posterior and dt^tendent 

* Morality says Professor Bosanquet. ‘ can more nearly 
stand alone, and its absence shakes the whole foundations 
of life and mind. Such absence is in respect to life as a 
wl^ide, what a failure of belief in the first principles of ra- 
tional system is to intelligence.* ‘ Accepting this justifica- 
tkm of Kant’s procedure, we may frankly accept also the 
implied criticism of his too exclusive attitude. The Itack- 
neyed triad of the True, the Beautiful, and the iltxxl is 
sufficient to remind us that there are at least two other phases 
of experience to which it would be strange to deny an 
intrinsic value. 

When Kant proceeds to work out the coose<iuences of 
bis fun«lamcntal conception, the rc-sult, as fornudated in 
what he calls the * Postulates of the Practical Reason ’, is 
less satisfactory than might fairly have been antieijiated. 
The postulates are three in number. First <jf all, the 
imjwrative of duty involves, as its self-evident condition, 
the Freedom of the being on whom the command is laitl, 

* Thou caiist because thou oughtest.’ Kant is speaking of 
human nature in the Idea, and he .says that the Iteing who 
can conceive the idea of a law possesses, in virtue of that 
very fact, the power of realizing it. VVe accept such 
responsibility when we condemn ourselves, as we do, for 
our own failures. So understood, freedom and intelligence 
go together. Kant repeatedly puts freedom on a different 
footii^ from the other two postulates. ‘ It is the only one 
of all the ideas of the speculative reason of which we k$um> 
the possibility a priori, because it is the condition of the 
moral law w*hich we know'.’ The possibility of the other two 
ideas ( those of God and immortality) is proved, he says, ‘ by 
the fact that freedom actually exists, for this idea is revealed 

^ the 4>f fndivulmaiUf and Faliu, pp, 347 
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by the moral law.’ ' Twice over tb the Critique of Judg- 
ment, he tHrtca, as something * ver>' remaricabJe *. that in this 
case (and in this one case only) we have an Idea of Pore 
Reason * whose oltject is a thing of fact and to be reckmied 
among sribilia Duly and freedom, in short, are for Kant 
mt so much two (acts, one of which is inferred from the 
other, as two ways of characterizing the same experience.* 

It is in his handling of the other postulates that we begin 
to feel a certain meagreness and externality in the treatnwnt. 
Kant starts from the conception of the sumrmtm bonum as 
the ol>ject of the rational will, the end, that is to say. whose 
realization is enjoineti by the law of duty; and. in formulat- 
ing it. the preacher of duty for duty’s sake, who had so 
rigorously purgetl his ethics of all considerations of happi- 
ne«.H or natural inclination, surprises us by the baldly 
hctlonistic line.s on which he rounds off his theory. Job 
is not to serve God for naught after all. Virtue, it is said, 
remains the supreme gcxx! (bonum suf remum) inasmuch as 
it is * the supreme condition of all our {nirsint of happi- 
ness ami remains tlierefore the formal maxim of the will. 
* Hut it docs not follow that it i.s the whole and perfect 

* Pretuce to rraeUtal AVimoi* (.Abbott), p SR 

JudomitHt, ucction pi (Bernard's translation, p 405 ): 
‘There »»tjne rational Idea (which is susceplihie in itself of no preseti- 
tttion in intuition and e<»n*enuetitljr of no theoretical proof of its possi- 
hility) which aloi comes uiuler things of fact This i* the idea of Free- 
dom. whose rralii)’. regarded as a particular kind of causality, may be 
exhibited by weans of practical laws of pure Reason, and conformably 
to this, in actual actions, ctmsequently in experience This is the only 
one of the Ideas of Pure Reason whose object is a thing of fact and to 
be reckoned among tfibitia.' He notes this, both here and again on 
p. 4tg, as ‘ sdtr merkwurdig'. Compare also p 414: ‘ Ail belief must be 
grounded upon facts . . All facts twlong ettb«^ to the mlueaf eoaeept. 
adtkh proves its reality in the objects of tmse. or to the etmes^f «/ 
fn04om, which sofSctently establiabes its reality through the cau^ty 
of reuoo in regard to certain effects in the arorld of tense, possilde 
Arongh k. wydh it tnconmwertibiy p«»tDtates hi moral hue.' 

• We find dseni expresaly* (tpiatcd in the Critkff n/ PnrtiaU Reason: 
‘thia consekHwnevs of Ae inortd Imr. or adwt » the same thhig. of free- 
dom* (AfahoM, p. tg$). 
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good. «s tite dbjcct o£ the desires of rational finite beings : 
for this requtras happiness also, and that not merely in the 
partial eyes of the person who makes himself an end. but 
even in the judgement of an impartial reason, which regards 
persons in general as ends in themselves.’ Thus ‘ virtue 
and happiness together constitute the pos.ses.sion of the sum- 
mum hoHwm in a person, and the distribution of happiness 
in exact proportion to morality (which is the worth of a 
person and his worthincs.s to be happy) constitutes the 
summum bonum of a {K>ssible world; hence this summum 
bonum expresses the whole, the }>crfect g<Kxl An unkind 
critic might say that although the primacy is accorded to 
virtue as the supreme comlition, yet the delinititm of virtue 
as ‘ worthine.ss to be happy ’ seems, on the other hand, to 
put virtue in a merely instrumental relation towards happi- 
nes.s, as the real object of desire and the ultimate entl of 
action. But however that may Iw, Kant's .secoml and third 
postulates arc directly deduced by him from this formula 
of the summum bonum. The postulate of immortality 
connects itself with the element of virtue or fxrrfection; for 
the primary object of the moral individual nmst Iw the 
attainment of that conformity of his will with the mural 
law which would, in the eyes of a perfect and all-seeing 
judge, constitute a pa.ssport to happiness. But such ' holi- 
ne.ss’ of will i.s ‘a jjerfection of which no rational l>eing 
of the sensible world is capable at any moment of his 
existence It must be found, therefore, in an infinite 
{MTC^ess of approximation, and * such an cik1Ic.ss progrc.s.s 
is pcKisibte only on the supposition of the tndlc.ss duration 
of the existence and personality of the same rational being, 
which is what we mean by the immortality of the soul ’. 
The existence of God is connected with the second element 
m the summum bonum; for the failure of the natural 

' Abbott, p. jo6. 

’ ibid., p. ai& 
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•yctcm of and effects to italize that distribution of 

iMppinetts in exact pn^rtion to morality which Kant’s 
formula demands, involves the existence of Cod as a moral 
Ifovemor of the universe who will ultimately effect the 
adjustment requiretl. In short, *it is morally necessary 
to assume the existence of tkMl.' ' 

Kant’s statement t»f the argument for immortality does 
not directly concern us at present. VV> may confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the third {Xistulatc. which is our proper 
subject, .^nd here criticism naturally fastens on the ex- 
temalism of the conception and on the {Mrctiliarly unfortunate 
nature of an argument which intnKluces (j<Kl simjdy as a 
means to the happiness of individual human Iteings. Surely 
if, as Kant insists, it is wrong n» treat a human licing merely 
as a means, it must l»c a false way of putting things to pre- 
sent God himself in this merely insirumenfal light — as a dfus 
tx machttia introduced to effect the ctjuation Ijctwcen virtue 
and happiness. i'‘onmulated thus, the argument is calculated 
to provoke Hume's reminder that to build one hy|K>thc.sis 
upon another, by way of avoiding the c<*nclu'‘ion suggested 
by the facts accessible tt> us. is ‘ building etitirely in the air 
.■\nd although Kant would reply that his conclusion is based 
upon a fact of another order. namel\. the fundamental de- 
liverance of the moral consriousjiess. he gravely misinter- 
prets that deliverance and its implicatioti'i, in consequence of 
the sheerly individualistic and deistic habit of thought which 
he shares with Ilumc and the eighteenth century generally. 
It is upon the attitude of the moral man himself that the 
moral philosopher should base his theory. But the temper of 
inie virtue is not the meticulous claim which Kant formu- 
lates for doles of happiness in exact proportion to individual 
merit. TlMr temper of true virtue is rather that of Spinoza's 
clostimi' proposition. Bealitudo mm est tirtutis firaemium sed 
ipiSQ virtms. It claims no wages as the reward of its well- 
'Abbott, a- zaa. 
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dotn^. least of all tIo(^s it k«ep a moral ledj^r with a debit 
and credit account to l>e evenly l»!anced. 

■e- 

Glor>' of Virtue, to fiRht, to struj'gle, to right the wrong,— 
Nay. but she aimetl not at glory, no lover of glory she ; 
Give her the glor>* of going on, and still to be. 

The real |K»stulaic or impliet! presuppo-sition of ethical 
acik>n is simply that we arc not acting in a world which 
nullifies our efforts, but that morality expresse.s a funda- 
mental aspect of reality, so that in our doings and strivings 
we may Iw saiil, in a large sense, (o have the universe M^me- 
how Ix'hind us. Moral action, in short, implies the belief 
in a moral order, just as dctilwratc action of any sort im- 
plies Indief in the orderly connwtedness of phy.sical nature. 
And of course that was the general idea which Kant intended 
to expres,' — the hn.>ad i*lea of the universe as a divine moral 
order, tun as a power hostile or indifferent to the life of eth- 
ical endeavour. Hut owing to the extraordinary hold which 
the individualism and the external dei.sm of his century had 
over him. (kxl .seems to l>e intnKiuced in Kant's moral theory 
almost as an aftcr-tlvmghi. an<l He is connected with the law, 
not as its inspirer or author, hut in the merely administrative 
ca|>acity of l*a>master. Kant telK us, it i.s true, that after 
we have accepted the pure law of duty in ethical practice, 
we may go on to regard iis injunctions, from the piint of 
view of religion, a.s the commands of a divine lawgiver. But, 
as he hastens to add, the sanction thii.s su|)cr-addcd to the 
moral law has nothing to do with its inherent and .self-im- 
posed authority, for man can be Ixiund only by his own law. 

Here we meet Kant's great diKtrine of the autonomy of 
the moral will as the foundation of an oldigation that cannot 
be evaded. The self is bound by the law because the law 
is self-imposed; it is it.s own law, and is recognized as such. 
But Kant d<xrs not see that, in this profound doctrine, he 
has openetl the way to a truer conception of the relation be- 
tween the humatv and the divine than is represented by the 
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ttyMcfn oi cames atnl efifects to realize that di&triliution of 
tMf^ne«s in exact prtjfiortion to morality which Kant's 
formula danands, invohe# the existence of God as a moral 
governor of the universe who will ultimately effect the 
adjustment re<|uire<l. In short, ' it is morally twcessary 
to assume the existence of fiod.' * 

Kant's statement td the argument for immortality does 
not directly concern us at present. We may confine our- 
selves, therefore, to the third postulate, which i.s our prt»per 
subject. And here criticism naturally fastens on the ex- 
temalism of the conception and on the peculiarly unfortunate 
nature of an argument nhich introduces Vhh] .simply as a 
means to the ha{i;)iness of individual human licings. Surely 
if, as Kant insists, it is wrong to treat a human U-ing merely 
as a means, it must Iw a false way <.»f putting thing.s to pre- 
sent Gotl himself in this merely instrumental light — as a deus 
fx mafhma introduced to effect the equation l»etwccn virtue 
ami happiness, honnulatcd thus, the argunu’tn is calculated 
Ut provoke Hume’s reminder that to buikl one hypothesis 
tjpon another, by way of avoitling the ctjndusion suggested 
by the facts accessible to us, is ‘ building entirely in the air 
And although Kant vvouUI rejdy that his conclusion is based 
upon a (act of another ortlcr, namely, the fuiuiamental de- 
liverance of the moral consciousness, he gravely misinter- 
prets that deliverance and its iniplication.s, in consequence of 
the siheerly individualistic ami ileislic habit of thought which 
he shares W'iih Hume ami the eighteenth century generally. 
It is upon the attitiule of the moral man himself that the 
moral fdiik^supbcr should lase his theory. But the temper of 
tnut virtue is not the meticulous claim which Kant formu- 
lates for doles of happiness in exact pre^rtion to individual 
merit The temper of true virtue is rather that of Spinoza’s 
closing pre^position, Btatitudo «o» esi xirtutis praemittm sed 
virhts. It claims no wages as the reward of its well- 
' Abbott, p. gja. 
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dmivs, least of ail does it keep a mural ledger with a debit 
and credit account to he evenly balanced. 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong,— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she; 
Give her the glory of going on. and still to be. 

The real postulate or implied presupposition of ethical 
action is simply that we are not acting in a world which 
nullifies i)ur efforts, but that morality expresses a funda- 
mental a.spcct <»f reality, so that in our <l»iings and strivings 
we may !« sai<!, in a large sense, to have the universe some- 
how Ijchiiul us. Moral action, in short, implies the belief 
in a moral ortler, just, as dcliljcrate action of any .sort im- 
plies Itclief in the orderly connectedness of physical nature. 
And of course that was the general idea which Kant intended 
to express — the broad idea of the universe as a divine moral 
order, ncit as a power hostile or indifferent to the life of eth- 
ical endeavour. But owing to the extraordinary hold which 
the individualism and the external «leism of hi.s century had 
over him, God seems tt.» Ik; intrcKluced in Kant’s moral theory 
almost a.s an after-thought, and He is connected with the law, 
not as its inspirer (»r author, but in the merely administrative 
capacity of Paymaster. Kant tells us, it i.s true, that after 
W'e have accepted the pure law of duty in ethical practice, 
we may go on to regard it,s injunctions, from the point of 
view of religion, a.s the commands of a divine lawgiver. But, 
as he hastens to add, the sanction thus super-added to the 
moral law has nothing to do with its inherent and self-im- 
posed authority, for man can be bound only by his own law. 

Here we meet Kant's great doctrine of the autonomy of 
the moral will as the foundation of an obligation that cannot 
be evaded. The self is bound by the law because the law 
is se}f-impo.sed ; it i.s its own law, and is recognized as such. 
But Kant does not see that, in this profound doctrine, be 
has qpened the way to a truer conception of the relation bc- 
tw'een the human, and the divine than is represented by the 
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painCulty medianicat theory of a super-added, and strictly 
Ittperduau^,* theological sanction. TIk fruitful idea of the 
self as at once the author and the subject of moral legislation 
— as laying down a law not only for the single self but for 
all men and, iroleed, as Kant says, for all rational beings — 
nainrally suggests the question whether such a self can still 
be treated as an istdated imiividual. 

I may illustrate my argument by a reference to certain 
statements iif Dr, Martineau upon this very point. Mar- 
tineati. wb!» was stecjwd. like Kant, in an inheriterl indi- 
vidualism, denies this dixtrine of the autonomy of the will 
on the exj>reNN gmuiul that it violates the unitary and ex- 
clusive nature of pcrs<»nality. ‘ It takes two he says.* ' to 
establish an »)hligation. . . . The person that bears the obli- 
gation cannot aK* Ije the pers<jn whose presence im/inses it : 
it is imp)ssiblc to l»c at once the upper and the nether mill- 
stone, I’ersonality is unitary, and in occupying one side of 
a givsni relation is unable to be also on the other.’ Hence 
he concludes that the sense of authority means ‘ the recogni- 
tion <if another than 1, . . . antrther Person, greater and 
higher and <if deeper insight.’ This is the God of Deism, 
introduced to make gottd the sheer individualism of the self 
as a 'unitary jicrsnnality ’; and apart from this presup- 
position the .irgument has no force. That such is the 
presupposition i.s plain from the hypothetical examples 
by which Martineau seeks to justify his contention. He 
supposes ' the case of one lone man in an atheistic universe 
and asks whether there could ‘ really exist any authority 
of higher over lower within the enclosure of his detached 
personality ’ : and he not unreasonably concludes that ‘ an 
tn$idate<i nature * an absolutely solitary individual cannot 

' SnperfiiMMn. and indeed -noxioDS, so tw u etlnes is coneeroed. The 
referenc* a* God seems in Kant solely connected with * the idtainment 
o( the stmmm bmim'—'ihe desired results 'the eoase- 

tpiences', whkh God guarantees <see .^bhoqt,,p. aad). 

• of £lJUrat Tktory, vol it, pp. 96.9k * 
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be conceived as the seat of authority at all. But the re* 
jdnderjs that such an individual is a pure myth, the crea* 
ture of a theory, and is certainly imprc^rly spoken of as a 
self or a person. If any being were shut up, in Martineau’s 
phrase, ‘ within the enclosure of his detached pcr.sonaHty,’ 
he would be a self-contained universe in himself, or rather 
he would lie one bare point of mere existence. H intelli- 
gences were simply mutually exclusive points of subjectivity, 
then indeed they could not lie the seats and depo.sitaries 
of an objective law ; they could not be the subjects of law 
at all. As 1 have said elsewhere,' ‘ consci<»usness of imper- 
fection. the capacity for progress, and the pursuit of per- 
fection, are alike po.ssible to man only through the universal 
life of thought and goodncs.s in which he shares, and which, 
at once an indwelling presence and an unattainable ideal, 
draws him “ on and always on The authority claimed by 
what is commonly called the higher self is thus only intel- 
ligible, if the ideals of that self arc recognized a,s the imme- 
diate presence within us of a Spirit leading us into all truth 
and goodne.ss. But the immanence of the divine was an idea 
foreign to Kant’s whole way of thinking. Instead, therefore, 
of revising his conception of the self in view of its legislative 
function, he simply tells us that, while in ethics wc must re- 
gard the law as self-imposed, we may go on in religion to 
regard its precepts a.s the commands of a Supreme Being, the 
reason assigned for so regarding them consisting in the fact 
that only through such a Being, morally perfect and at the 
same time all-powerful, can we hope to attain the sumtnum 
bonum. 

But after we have discarded the eighteenth-century frame- 
work of the Kantian scheme, the central and permanently 
important position remains — the idea of intrinsic value as 
ultimately determinative in a philosophical reference, as 
ykddir^ us, in the Kantian phrase, an intelligible world, 

* Tbt PUhsofilwal Radicals and other Ettays, 97 *& 

1 
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iigtiilkance for our concrption of ultimate reality. Idealism 
takcii stand <ni the essential truth of our judgements of 
value, and the im{K»s.sititiity of explaining the higher from 
the lower. Ikaut y ami gomlncss are not l>om of the clash of 
atfims: they are effluences of smnething more perfect and 
more divinc. 

i would venttire to dwell for a few moment.s on this point 
of the ohjcftivity of our judgements of value. It is all- 
ini{n»rtant itj the discussion of values and ideals to reatire 
that these arc in no sense private ends which vve seek to 
uttfifise iipoti the universe, and that it i.s not the disappoint- 
ment of otir selfish hojjcs which is the real explanation of 
our revulsion from the naturalistic crceil. It is frequently 
implied in naturalistic jxdemic that the idealist view is no 
lictter than a sentimental clinging to the illusions of man’s 
youth, a weak refusal to look the facts in the face and accept 
the world as it is. llul Lotee, in a famous |)a.ssage. has ex- 
poseil the falsit) of this ostentatious worship of truth, this 
‘ sham heroism, which glories in renouncing what no man 
has a riifht to renounce When man confront.s the world 
with his standards of value, his attitude is not that of a sup- 
pliant hut of a judge. He doc.s not appear as one who craves 
a kitwlness. but a.s one who claims a right; or rather, as in- 
vested w'lth the authority of a higher trihunal, he pronounces 
sentence on the travesty of a universe which materiali.sm 
offers him. It is all the m<.*re imp<.>rtant, therefore, that it\ 
staking the idealistic ixisition on the objective significance of 
human values, we shouhl av«)id, as far as possible, any ex- 
pression that might seent to savour of merely personal wish. 
From this point of view, the title of a recent article in the 
HMfcrf Joitnuil * — * Is the Universe friendly.^' — seems to 

* Prefwte to the ifiirtrkMmos 

* Jwmiary igrta My relcrtnce. I wish to add. is o«ty to the tide, and 

m ito anny to the sttlwtance of Professor Ladd's artkte, which t had not 
rend u the time. The title, as stated in the opening sentence!, h taken 
from a recorded saying of K W. H, Myert. * ^ 
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tae to strike 4 false note; it has just that suggestion of the 
whining and pitiful which I have been deprecating. The 
question is rather whether the nature of the ultimately real 
is to be found on the lines of what we recognize a.s greatest 
and best in our own experience. So, again, tbe argument 
from human * needs ' (which in its legitimate form is iden- 
tical with that which we are considering) requires to be care- 
fully safeguarded, if it is nut to invite misconception. Man 
as Kant has said, is an end-in-himself ; but we must be care- 
ful to avoid expressions which would imply that human 
beings, as given finite i>ersonaHties, constitute the final pur- 
pose or the central fact of the universe, in the sense that the 
whole framework of l)eing is tt) be regarded as the instru- 
ment of their individiutl destiny. We have seen that Kant 
himself, in formulating his po.stulates, erred in this direction, 
first in the i)rcHnincnce given to happiness, and .secondly, in 
the merely instrumental function a.ssigned to God. Sir 
William Hamilton, proceeding on somewhat similar lines, 
was betraye<I into a grosser lap.se when he allowed himself 
to say : * A God is, imlecd, to us only of practical interest, 
inasmuch as he is the condition of our immortality.’ ‘ Prac- 
tical interest in a God — what a phrase anti what an attitude ! 
The glories t^f the outer world, the .splendours and .sanctities 
of the inner world, anti no interest in Gotl .save as a security 
for our continued exi.slcnce! 1 am reminded by contrast of 
a passage in a lecture by your own Principal, in which he 
deals with this theme tjf i)ersonal immortality in relation to 
Old Testameni study. After arguing for the truth of the 
doctrine as the outcome of the highest religious experience, 
he continues : ‘ Yet while this is true, it is well for us ail 
S{»metimes to pitch our religious life in terms which do not 
include the hope td a future. Most of the crises td religious 
experience may tie achieved, as some of the grandest Psalms 
fulfil their music, without the echo of one of the far-off bells 

* Le^imres on Metaphysics, vol i, p. 32* 
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of hNAvett A man may pass throu^ tiM emmgelkal 
experiences of conversion, regeneratiooi and redenqption, 
wHhout thinking any more of the future than the little child 
thinks, but cmly sure and giad that his Father is with him. 
The OW Tesiament is of use in reminding us that the hope 
of immortaUty is one of the secondary and inferential 
elements of religious experience.’ * 

I am not arguing here against immortality any more than 
your Principal in the passage I have quoted; but I think 
that we place an exaggerated emphasis upon it. if we make 
it the centre and foundation of our whole world-theory. 
We all remember how prominent i.s the place held by the 
idea in the thought of the two greatest Victorian poets, 
Tennyson and Browning, and to what noble uses they tuni 
it. But in Tennyson at least, we may jierhaps admit that 
the emphasis tends to tiecome unhealthy. He is recorded 
as saying in conversation that if immortality ‘ be not true, 
then no (.kxl but a mocking fiend created us. . . . I’d sink 
my head to-night in a chloroformed handkerchief and have 
done with it all.’ * A number of passages, less violent in 
expression hut substantially to the same effect, might be 
quoted from the ix>ems.* 

.^gainst such an utterance I would venture to put, as 
conveying a saner and a larger view, a passage of Dr. 

‘ G««ra«r Adam Smith. CrUUttm and Ike FreaektHg of the 

Old Tfitltmenl, p irfi, 

* Recorded hy Janm Knowles, Kineteentk Century. January 1893. As 
he tpolie. Knowles says. Tennyson grew * crimson with excitement 

' His betiet in personal iromoitality was passiottate — 1 think almou the 
strangest pasaiMi he had.’ 

* e. g. In klem&rutm, x-xxiv : 

Twere best at once to sink to peace. 

Like birds the charming serpent draws. 

To drt^ head foremost in the jasrs 
Of vacant darkness and to cease ' 

CoiBpaR the torn to Kitagerald (dedicatory introduction to Tiretku), 
and odUvaat wiUi Tennyson's utterances tlte well-known words of 
$ocratci : ' H the rulers of the universe do not prefer the just ana to 
the unjnal. H ia b e t ter to die than to live.’ 
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Hutdsistm Stirling’s, quoted in bU recently published Life. 
Dr. Stirling himscH, it may be as well to say. held the con- 
viction of immortality with peculiar intensity, yet he writes : 
' We shall not speak of love or of one’s daily meals, or of 
science or of Shakespeare; but he who has seen the sea and 
the blue of heaven, and the moon and the stars, who has 
domb a mountain, who has heard a bird in the woods, who 
has spoken and been spoken to, w'ho has seen a sock or a 
dioe of his own child, who has known a mother — he wilt 
bow the knee and thank his God and call it good, even 
though his lot in the end be nothingness.’ ' This is to see 
things in a truer proportion, and philosophy i.s largely a ques- 
tion of proportion. We cannot afford to stake our whole 
position on, anything ‘secondary and inferential’, however 
well-assured we may ourselves l»e of its truth. Personal im- 
mortality, as the history of the race abundantly shows, is not 
an absolute necessity, in the sense that without it the world 
becomes a sheer irrationality. There is certainly possible 
a disinterested devotion to ideals whfjsc triumph, as we quite 
simply say. we shall not be there to see. We feel that we 
are sharers in a wider life, and we feel that it is good to 
have been admitted to share it. It is the spirit of the age<l 
Simeon : ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in )>eace 
. . . for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' But that our 
ideals themselves should perish, that nothing worth existing 
should have any pledge of continuance or growth, that the 
world of values, in short, should have no relation to the 
world of facts — that is the one intolerable conclusion. And 
just becatise its intolerableness has nothing to do with any 
private hopes or fears, we feel that the refusal to entertain 
it is a judgement of objective validity, that it is. in short, of 
the same texture as the inalnlity to believe an intellectual 
amtradfction. 

'Jamtt HuUkiton StirUnff, His Lift and Work, p. asi. 
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THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY DUEL BETWEEN 
IDEALISM AND NATURALISM 

1st the twu preceding lectures we have seen how the 
prolikrm of iheisro prescwe<l itself to Htimc and Kant, the 
two ihinkern who stam! in the mid-stream of the modern 
philosofihical movement, and whose influence may be 
disccrnetl in must of its subsequent course. Neither of 
them can lie .saicl to have emancipated himself from the 
external deism of his age ami environment: bjit in other 
resjjccts the Cfmtrast Ijetween the two is so great that we 
seem, in }»assing trom one to the other, to l>e traversing a 
different country and breathing a different atmi>sphcre. 1'hc 
start ing-|>oint, method and goal of the reasoners seem to 
have little in contmnn, when we com})are Hume's critical 
* contemplation (»f the work.s of nature ’ and its exiguous 
result with the Kantian argument which rests the whole 
case on the intrinsic worth of the moral |wrsonality. I 
criticiml a certain externality and ixjverty of feeling in 
the formal arguments by which Kant establishes the ])i>stu- 
lates of immortality and the existence of Go<]. But his 
central idea of value, as a determining factor in philosophical 
explanation, 1 lm»k to be not only st^und in itself but the 
fundamental ernttention of all idealistic philosophy since 
his time. 

In Kant's immediate successors. I said, the idea of 
value operates a.s an assumption, and it is entirely 
detached by them from the special associations of the 
Kantian thetwy of knowletlge. The actual phrase first 
occurs as a watchword in the long duel between Naturalism 
and Idealism which followed the collapse of the great 
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»leaiistic sy^ems and dominated the whole of the second 
half of the nineteenth century; and it mppears there in- 
a distinctively Kantian form. The modem formula*' 
tion of the ultimate issue as between Naturalism and Ideal- 
ism has, indeed, been mainly determined by two features 
of the Kantian philosophy — on the one haiKl, by the cri- 
terion of .value of which we have been speaking and, on 
the other hand, by the abrupt separation whkh Kant makes 
between the theoretic anti the practical reason — between 
the objective certitude, or kncnvlcdge, attainable in the scien- 
tific sphere and the subjective certitude, or faith, on which 
our ethical postulates rest. If the former feature 
furnished Idealism with her positive credo, the latter was 
largely re.spon.sible, as we shall presently .see, for the dis- 
advantageous conditions under which she had often to fight 
her battles. For, a.s I have already partly indicated, the 
principle of value may either be employed simply and 
directly, as an immanent presupposition rather than as mat- 
ter of controversial assertion — ^s<^ w'c find it on the whole in 
the greater thinkers — or it may appear as a protest of the 
remaining part of our nature against what it takes to l>e the 
usurpation of authority by the pure intellect. As it was 
phrased by Pa.scai, ‘ the heart has its reasons, of which the 
reason knows nothing.’ It is in this latter form that the 
argument frequently tends to appear in the controversy with 
Naturalism during the j^wriod to whidt I have referred; 
and perhaps it is hardly possible when engaged in such 
a controversy to avoid statements which seem to 
imply a dualism and a conflict between two .sides of our 
nature. The more, however, this dualism is emphasized, 
the more insecure the results claimed by the sense of value 
will come to appear. The heart, as Tennyson says, may 
stand up ‘like a man in wrath’ ‘against the freezing 
reason's cedder part ’ ; ' but strength of assertion will not 
*Im Memoriom, eaxtv. 
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fuflke to bsinish the recurring doubt that, however cold and 
iioacceptable we may find tlie conclusions of the reaatHi, 
they may nevertheless Ijc true — nay, must be so, unless 
the premisses of Naturalism can be invalidated. The reas* 
serthm of human values is. in point of fact, cfFeclive atul 
convincing only when it is accompanied by the demonstra* 
tion that the conclusions of Naturalism rest on a misin- 
terfirctation of the nature of the scientific theories cm whidt 
they are laseil. And this may be shown, I think, by 
phiiosopbical criticism to be the case, without a!>andoning 
the gukianre of reason or indulging in any campaign against 
' intellectuaHsm 

We have first, Imwcvcr, to see how the philosophical ques- 
tion .'icluaily shaped itself during the la.st sixty years; and 
examination will .show that the way was paved for the 
more subjective, ami essentially more sceptical, statement 
of the princifile of value, by the sjiecific form in which Kant 
cast his results, no less than by the immen.>c prestige 
acquiretl by science during the ficriod in quc>lion, I have 
referral to the abrupt .separation made l>y Kant I)etwcen 
the thcoretkal and the practical reason. That separation 
or dualism may la? attributable in part to Kant's favourite 
meth«xl of ' isolating ’ his prt)blcms, and the subsequent 
difficulty of co-ordinating the results of his separate in- 
quiries. But in the present ca.se it must lie admitted that 
Kant keeps steadily in view the complementary relation of 
the first two Criiuiut's; the .statement of the results of the 
analysis of scicntitic knowledge in the Puu’ Reason is con- 
stantly inmetuated by b^rward references to the conclusions 
worked out in the Practical Reason, 'fhe nature of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge i.s realty explained by the relation of 
his undertaking to the scientific knowledge of his time. 
* If you read the Critique cf Pure Reason,’ says M*. Bergson, 
' you see that Kant has criticized not reason in general, 
but a reason fashioned to the habits and exigencies of the 
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Cartesian mechanism or the Newtonian physics.' * Modem 
l^ilosc^y was bora aloi^ with modem science, or, to be 
more strktly correct, it followed dose upon it, as a reflect 
tive analysis and generalization of its methods and results. 
The extent to which the physics of Galileo is transfused 
into the systems of the founders of modem philosophy has 
become a historical commonplace. It is seen in Descartes 
and Spinoza no less than in Hobbes and Gassendi. Com* 
pleted by the genius of Newton, the world-scheme of 
mathematical physics has stcKtd, almost down to our own 
day, as the ultimate ideal of knowledge which, if we could 
realize it in respect of the molecular c<.institution of bodies, 
would reveal to us, as Locke thought, their hidden 
' essence 

The categories of Kant are, in thi.s respect, a philosophical 
generalization of the Newtonian astronomy; the reciprocal 
interaction of material particles in space is the kind of 
experience, the logical conditions of whose fMjssihility they 
summarize. ‘ How is mathematics possible? ’ and ' How is 
pure physics possible?’ — into these two que.stions Kant 
translates his inquiry in the Prolegomena. To this experi- 
ence the title of knowledge is restricted ; within this sphere 
alone is logical certainty attainable. Kant acknowledges, it 
is true — or rather, he insists — that the action of the moral 
will finds no place in this world-scheme; and as it is in 
the self responsive to duty, capable of moral goodness or 
badness, that he finds the real man and the only example 
of intrinsic value, he brands the world of knowledge as 
merely phenomenal, when contrasted with the real world 
of moral persons and actions. But, in the historical 
sequel, the honorific title of Knowledge, as compared 
with the Faith or Belief on which he bases the verities 

* Le fttraUflumt psyehopkytiqiu «t la mitapkyaqut posifivt. The 

l>***>Ce is qttoted (17 Mr. A. D. Lindsay in Uie introduction to bb 

/^kUotapky af Btrgttm. 
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of Iht vii»»rJd. proved tmarc potent thin die 

ihitpari^ir^ edictiivc ptwnormoa], et^MedaOy when the 
rent worid from which the pheoceneiMJ i< distinfoteted 
wft» deitcrdic*! hy so myrtically-eoimding a term as 
noumenal 

A similar «mj)nf*isifm is prfxluced by Kant's halting: treat- 
tnrnt of aesthetic fa{i«rience and of the organism m the 
Critique o/ Juiiffmrnt. While re«>gnizif^ in both case* a 
range of experience which his caicgortea fail to express, he 
refities to treat the ae*itheiic and the Inolugical acconnt of 
jhr pheiHxnena as more than a subjective way of locddng 
at farts which, svrre our analysis keen enough, might yet 
lie reilureil to instances «tf mechanical determination. In 
this way. the inipie^sion is fostereil that scientilk explana- 
ikm must always l<e in terms of niatheniaticai physics — that 
scietice ami mathematirai physics arc in fact interchangeable 
terms, aiul that any jd»em»mena which refuse to be reduced 
to mechanical terms may lie treated as a subjective gloss 
upon the text of objective knowledge. And the ethical doc- 
trine, des{hte its primacy for Kant himself, and tn spite 
of the (Ktrt it played in his idealistic successors, came in 
tike manner to lie rcgardeii by many as an after-thoi^ht 
cm the j>hilo.w^hcr‘s part, intended to atone for the 
icsmuclaiun of the first C'nfi^tic. or. as best, as an uncalled- 
hir and battling addition to an otherwise clear and. consistent 
doctrine. 

We may h«4d~~antl I do hold — that to read Kant's 
{ditlossiphy thus »< wholly to misread its author's inten- 
tioo, and to neglect the jdain indications of the solidarity of 
the three Crtfiqmm as integral |«ns of a coherent scheme. 
Neverthek**, the broad fact remains, if we leave out of 
tMxxnmt in the meantime the great tdbalistk movanent 
whkh was the ttnmediate sequel of the Kantian {^losr^ 
in Gemtany. titet, for the average nineteentb-cattufy 
dihnker, H was the negative side of Kant's teaidbing~-tiie 
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critkail linutadon of knowledge to the world of sense^r* 
oqi^ioo — that was of real significance; and the Kantian 
pbencaiMnatism came to be klentiiied with a sc»newhat 
facile agnosticism or relativism. Kant hhn.seif had treated 
phydcal science as the type and norm of true knowledge, 
and accordingly the prestige of purely physical explanations 
within the world of experience was hardly lessened by the 
formal acknowledgement at the end that the world we know 
is only the appearance to us of an unknown and unknow- 
able reality. Such is the type of thought which meets us 
in Spencer and Huxley. Spencer did adopt a {lercmtage 
of Kantian doctrine, as distilled by Sir William Hamilton ; 
Huxley appeals as readily to llcrkeley and Hume and 
physiok^kal psychology as to Kant. Both thinkcr.s arc 
able, when challenged, to repudiate the charge of material- 
ism, and they do so quite honestly. Neveriheles.s, their 
effective thinking is done eiUircly in physical terms, and 
the result is a sheer materialistic mechanism with conscious- 
ness as an epiphcnomcnon — an inactive and strangely 
superfluous accomj>animcnt of the machinery. It i.s 
sufficient to refer to Spencer’s reduciion of the universe 
to a problem in the re-distributhm of matter and motion, 
and to Huxle}’*s theory of conscious automata, as an 
indication of the kind of doctrine which was thought 
in the seventies t>f last century to be imposed ujxm us 
alike by die criticism of knowledge and by the results of 
science. 

In mudi closer relation to Kant, and more typical in its 
attitude, was Lange's widely influential History of Material- 
ism, the first edition of which appeared in 1865. Lange’s 
work was an important factor in promoting the * return 
to Kant ’ which was so prominent a feature of the later 
decades of the nineteenth century. His own neo-Kan-' 
ttanmii, which is intended to be a translation of Kant into 
dw terms of tno^km sciemifk thought, is no doubt more 
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cometir descriliH hy »*» *»<« Professor Adunson as a 
refirodoction of Hume in terms of physiological psychology: 
for IJiRge has left out of his statement ail the profotmder 
dementir in the Kai»ti*n phihut^^y. But the hirtoricaWy 
imporiant fact was the contem|)orary acceptance of this 
somewhat •shallow relativism as the permanent mitcome of 
Kant’s teaching. For lunge’s HUtoty, well-written and 
with a hne ethical uoUemme, was widely read, and formed 
the historical anil philosiijjhical staple of contemporary men 
of science when they entered the speculative field. Now 
iange explicitly identifies reality (li'irklichkeii) with the 
mrchantstir scheme as malcriali.sm presents it. But ‘one 
thing is certain he ailds, * namely, that man requires a 
Civnpletion of reality hy an ideal world which be creates 
for himself, and in the creation of which the highest and 
tviliirst of his spiritual functions co-operate.’ And he 
(lointii tti Schiller's philosophical {xiems a.s the best example 
of such imaginative creation, in which the spirit takes its 
flight ' in tias CfdankenLiHd dtr Schdnheit and finds there 
n»n only aesthetic satisfaction, but also ethical harmony 
aih! religioui. peace. The future of religion and of specu- 
lative meiapliysics lies, according to him, in this free poetic 
creation of a .spiritual hcmie {fleimath der Geister) in which 
our highest ideals are realized. And inasmuch as. in the 
sqiirit of Kant, we reoignize the ‘ real ’ world of science to 
bf itielf but a phenomenon, a product of our intdlectuat 
cwganizaiion, Lange holds, as against dermatic materialism, 
that we have a certain right to solace ourselves with sikJi 
speculative creations. Experience, he says, is the product 
not of o«r organitatiem alone, but of that organization in 
commerce with * unknown factors ' — with a foreign power 
which partly laj’s compuUimi upon m, partly adfows itself 
10 be moulded to our ends. AJl tlw * knowledge ' of this 
power diat we can attain 10 Is the cati^rized world of sense- 
peitcptson, but it may be that the ideals of art and religion 
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point tu to its more intimate nature. At all events, they are 
the sources of all that man has ever reverenced as divine ; 
and it is as ‘ free poesy and not as theoretic truth, that this 
' world of values ‘ succeeds in lifting our spirits above the 
lets and hindrances of time. Vaihinger, writing some ten 
years later as a sympathetic expositor and disciple, was more 
emphatic than l.ange himself in bidding us remember that 
die w'orld of the speculative imagination is no more than * a 
subjective ideal, with nu claim to represent reality *.* 

So interpreted, it is obvious that the ‘ flight to the 
ideal ' becomes no licttcr than an clalxjraic prexess of 
self-deception — a painful effort to shut oi»r eyes to the 
feature.s of what we know in our heart to Ijc the real 
nature of existence. /Vnd if that is so. it is equally obviou.s 
that the impulse to .sha{)c a fairer and a nobler world must 
sjjeedily wither at the r^Krt. The function can only l>c 
sustained by some degree of faith in the reality of the 
vision. As Martineau c]o<{ucntly puts it at the outset of 
his Study of Rcliijion : ' Amid all the sickly talk alnjut 
" ideals " which lias Isccomc the coinmonplare of <jur age, 
it is well to rememlxr that, so long a.s they arc a mere self- 
painting of the yearning spirit, they have no m«)rc .solidity 
or steadiness than floating air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine 
and broken by the passing wind. . . . The very gate of 
entrance to IreUgionj is the discover)' that your gleaming 
ideal is the everlasting Real, no transient brush of a fancied 
angel's wing, but the abiding presence and persuasion <jf 
the Soul of souls: short of this there is no object given 
you.' * The wavering position of Lange and the more 
definitely negative position of Vaihinger prove sufficiently 
that, in spite of their would-lic Kantian theory of knowledge, 
the mechanical system in space and time remaias the bed- 
rock of their world-theory. 

* Hartmann^ Dukrimg nnd Lange^ p. iB. 

*St$niy of ReHgignt vol t, p, 13, 
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A <J«c»de wirlier than Lange's History, the enwa and 
fdatam naterialiMn which s^ircad wer Germany after the 
coHaim: i»f Hegelian idealism had drawn from Lotze, in 
the preface to the Miicrokosmos (1856), his memorabte 
protest agamst the * presumptuous boldness ’ with which, in 
the rtanie of science and a sojifKised scn-ice of truth for 
truth'* sake, many gbried in renouncing and trampling on 
all that has Isren held nbist sacred by the soul of man. 
As he p«»inted out. his «.nvn early work in philosophy had 
t>een in su{i{>ort of an extension to organic life of a purely 
mechanical inrthoiJ of explanation in contrast to the old 
vitahstic theory. He was thus in no way inclined by his 
anteceilent* to Cf>mest the claims of mecltanism to be the 
unirersai arnl only legitimate mode of scientific explanation. 
Bui fas he summarized his own position), while recognizing 
how alMuiUuely universal is the rxlrnt. he recognized also 
how corrtpleielv sulwtnbnate is the significance, of the func- 
tion which mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of the 
world. He emphasirct this conviction in the distinction he 
draws, on Kantian lines. Ijctween tlie world of form.s and 
the work! of values. '1‘lie farmer, the world regarded a.s 
a mere suceesskin of facts, of changing shafts, cannot be 
c«.tnc«tved as self-siilisistem. The function of mechanism 
is. m )«hori, essentially insirumental ; as Leibnitz !>aid, 
CauiOf cMcimtcs f'cmlcnt a findibus. ' Tlie scientific under- 
standing has to l»e supplemented by the reason appreciative 
of value.’ ’ For truth itself, he says again, wc demand 
ft value, and this value, this justification, it can attain only 
ft* an element in the total life «.»f an intelligent txsing. If 
truth were merely tlie rcdecticm in consciousitess of an 
atro^y existent world, this ‘ liarren rehearsal ’ would have 
m self-sustatmt^g value or signittcance, such as those who 
deify truth for truth’s sake seem to $U{:^pose. Truth, there- 
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fcHC, as Plato said, is subordinate to the general conception 
of the Good, and the world of forms must receive its final 
explanation from the world of values whose medium it is. 
This Lotze offers as his immovable conviction rather than 
as the result of a philosophical demonstration. He empha- 
sizes indeed the imix>ssibility of any such deductive cer- 
tainty as Hegelian idcali.sm seemed to claim to possess. 
Speaking of the alternatives of Naturali.sm and Idealism, 
he say.s, ‘ I cannot for a moment doubt that the latter 
alternative is alone {)cntti<isil)le : the whole sum of Nature 
can 1« nothing else than the condition for the realization of 
the G(Xk1. . . . Uut this decidetl conviction indicate.^ only 
an ultimate ami farthest gtKil that may give our thoughts 
their direction : it docs nut indicate knowledge that deserves 
the nantc of .science, in the sen.se, namely, that it can l)c 
fomuilatcd in a demojistrahle doctrine. To our human 
reason a chasm that cannot l)e filled, or at least that ha.s 
never jet been fillctl, diviilc.s the world of values from the 
world of forms. . . . With the finnest conviction of the 
undivhied unity uf the two we comhinc the most <fistinct!y 
conscious belief in tlie im|x)ssibility of this unity ticing 
known.' ' 

Lotze's statement remains typically Kantian in the 
‘ chasm ’ it makes between the world of forms, as the sole 
<»hject of knowledge, and the world of values, as resting on 
merely subjective conviction. The work! of knowledge i.s 
also apparently identified by him, as by Kant, with the 
mechanistically conceived world of physical science. In 
some ways, indeed, Lotze’s statement of the jiosition im- 
presses a rca<ler a.s even more subjective and apologetic than 
Kant’s — ^perhaps owing to the critical and balancing char- 
acter of his mind and the reaction which can con.stantly 
be detected in him again.st what he deemed the over- 


* Cooclution of Book II L 
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yttttmMsirti of i^»fci»}jitivc idcaftstn. In spile of the fifwi 
aoMirrtkm o( the priottpic value, there is wanltog some* 
how the magKierta! tcrfr uhkh seems to invei^ Kant’s 
ethkaJ iwornHineefwtuii with an ohjectivity of their own. 
But Lotte's siafctnent t>t tlie philosophical problem, as 
a conflict lietwwn s«p|M»>*cd or apparent results of science 
and the cfwrtshe*! ohjecis «>j refiKkms faith, truthfully re- 
flects the atiitutk of ihoujjhifol men during tlw latter half of 
the nineteenth cmiurv. *^hi^ conflict provides {diilosophy 
during the |»ert<»fl with it^ subject-matter, and in Lotee's 
view the pnjlitcm ‘Iocs u«ft admit <*f an intellectually coercive 
Mituikm. 'rite foitiribtiuoi) of philosophy to an intellectual 
harmtmy, rtr J^erhap^ it would l>e mure accurate to say, to 
a wodior tii'emli, is. to {•oini out the limitations of the merely 
srientific ot view— the ' ili-finterested understanding’ 
as he calls it in one place— ami to vimlicate ' the belief that, 
in its feeling for the value of things and their relations, our 
rea*«*tt ptrs'-c'^wv as genuine a revelation as, in the principles 
of U^tcal mve’^iigaiioit, it liav an itKtis{)ensable instrument 
of cn|»erieiwe 

largely through l.ot/e’.s influence on Albrecht Ritschl. 
his c<4leaguc at (iolttugcn, the i»lca of value ftassed into 
the«4«^ica1 thought. Fornutlaiing in the sliarpest way the 
tif^isition belwerii theoretic and religiuu.s knowledge, 
Hitscht sought to ta'c theology exclusively on ‘judgements 
i»f value *. atw! thus place il.s diR'trines on a foundation 
itKiependent of controversies as to scientific matter of 
fact. Them is much that is profoundly true in Kitschl'.s 
attempt to purge tra«liti«>rul doctrines of what !*e calls 
their ‘ metajihv^icai ' accretions, and to re.siore to them (or 
to give to tiiemi a purely religious significance; and it 
i* matter of common kuowteilge that Ritschlianism. de- 
veloped as it has been by a singularly aWe band of perils 
amt followers, has been perhaps the most important theo- 
* Book II» dwp » iraatlMiofl. vol. ^ 34$). 
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Iqgkal movcnient of the last forty years. Bat it is imposstMe 
to maintun, in the rigidity of its original fomralation, the 
ofi^sition between judgements of value and judgements of 
fact. Unless the ol)jects of reIigiou.<i faith are real, theolt^y 
is entirely in the air; and if they are real it is impossible 
to treat the world of religious lelief and the world of fact, 
as science and phil»>sophy handle it, as if they were two 
non-communicating spheres. Reality is one, and, after 
ail, the human mind is also one. and not a bundle of un- 
connected and cunllicting faculties. Our various modes of 
apprehending reality must have a relation to one another 
through their common l^sis ijKith in (he subject and in the 
object. I’hilosophy is just the attentpt of the reason to 
realiec the ctxjrdination of the different aspects of cxjicri- 
cncc, and thereby to express, as far as may l)c, the nature 
of the total fact. Hut Kitschl'.s procedure amounts in effect 
to an invitation to do without philosophy altogether — 1<» 
leave the apjxircnt cunclusitms of science and the cthico- 
religious interpretation <.if the worhl :}tanding side by side, 
with no criticism of cither and no attempt at mediation or 
co-ordination. Such a dualism is es.Mrntially a surrender fc» 
scq>ticisin, and i.s therefore a seed of weakness in the 
Ritschlian theoh»gy. Man cannot find rest by balancing him- 
self in this fashion first upon one leg and then upon another. 
But the duali.stic pt^sition is entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of the pcriwl in which it tcKjk its rise. It was chb-tidc in 
philosophy, regarded as a synthetic doctrine. There was 
a widespread distrust of philosophical constructions, engen- 
dered by the excesses of speculative idealism, more particu- 
larly in the field of the ' Philostjphy of Nature At the 
same time, the concentration of (he l»est energies of the 
time on the special work of science and on historiatl re- 
search encouraged a ' positive ' or anti-metaphysical habit 
of mind ; and pc^uiar philosophy of the negative variety was 
already exploiting in a materialistic interest the conclusions 
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to trtikli th(t *ei«rtilic data *«<rmcd to point. The salvage 
of relifiouii betiei Inmi thi<i encroaching tide is the interact 
both oI and of Htt«chl Itut immensely subtk and 

Mi|qUianive a» i» their work, Uoth are fatally hampered hy 
the siihjectivil)' of ilwr tlw'jry of knowledge, which they 
accepted fnen Kant with adaptations of their own, and 
whH^ results in the unsatisfactory blend of Idealism and 
Agnostkisni that Iws just been con'^idered. 

Popubriy, though inaccurately, dcscrtlied as ‘the c<»i- 
dwt Ijctwcen science and reltgion tlie opj)((>siti<in of w'hidt 
Ijatre »t»eak» figured largely in the lbeoK)Rical and anti- 
thc« 4 ogtcal literature of the century, and drew from Herbert 
Spencer a few- years later ( the ojKrntiig chapters of 
the First l*rittcipks in which, with the Ijcst of intentions 
but with a certain fatuity, he presented his chictrinc of the 
Uidtnowafale as offering ‘ the tcrins of a real and {lermanent 
peace ' between the ct»ml>atant.s. ‘ 1 1 Kcligion and Science 
are to be rect>ncil«l. the reconciliation must l»c this deepest, 
widest and mmt certain of all fart**— that the 1‘owcr which 
the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’ ' * A 

permancm {wace will lie rcacheil when Science becomes 
fully convinced tltai its explanations arc proximate ami rela- 
tive, while Religion twconics fully convincetl that the mys- 
tery it cteitentplaics is ultimate and absolute.' * As Mr. 
Balfour wittily puts it; ' fits method is a .simple one. . . . 
He divides the verities which have to lie believed into those 
wHkh relate to the KuowaUle and those which relate to 
the Unknowable. What is knowable he appropriates, 
without exception, for science, what is unknowable he 
aliandons* without re.wrv<. to religion. . . . The one pos- 
lesses alt that can be known, the other all that scents worth 
knowh^. With so equal a ignition of the spoils both 
cutaANitants dtould be content.' ’ Spencer’s doctrine of die 

* Fims dnfi. ;i.V 46 • tbH-. dttit V. pi, toy. 

*Fmim4oiM*j BHkf. ist ed. p. jl^. 
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fdativity of knowledge and the unknowaNeness of reality 
was. of course, a direct descendant of the Kantian c^po^- 
tton between the phenomenon ami the thing*in-itself ; and 
Uie reconciliation tiears a certain resemUance to the corre- 
iftonding contrast in Kant between knowledge and belief, 
l^t in Spencer's case the object of belief is smnething to 
which we are to ‘ refrain from a.s»i|pitng any attributes what* 
ever We shall not be able to avoid ‘ representing it to 
ourselves in sonii’ form of thought ' ; and * we shall not err 
in doing this *. he quaintly says. ‘ so long as we treat every 
notion we thus frame as merely a symlitd, utterly untHout 
resembluttce to that for tohieh it stands.' ITic wt«rds which 
I have italicized were withdrawn, it is fair to say, in 1900, 
their author having apparently by that time oomc to realize 
the reductio ad absurdum which they itivolve. 

Mr.' Ualfour'.s <»wn philosophical wmk is one of the mast 
characteri.stic pralucts of the conflict we have licen con- 
sidering. It olfer.s as clear an example as could tie desired 
of the tendency to seek an escajic from the conclusions of 
Naturalism, either in a purely sceptical {losition or, at all 
events, by a line iif argument which limits and disparages 
the function of reason in experience. In the Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, published in 1879 at the very fl(X>d-tide 
of naturali^^tic confldence, Mr. Balfour turned his scejitical 
batteries upon the reputed foundation of the naturalistic 
creed in the certainties <if sense-perception. His conclusicm 
is, that the ordinary scientific beliefs about the material 
world, which we all .share, are not liascd u[K)n reason but 
thrust on us by the practical neecls of life. No doubt the 
concatenation of the parts is brought about by the exercise 
of reason, but ' the system as a whole is incapable of rational 
deftma; It cannot, therefore, set itself up as a standard 
to which religious beliefs must conform. * Religion is at 

’ First PfinripUs. chap, v. p. 109. 

\Dtffncf «f Pkihs»phu: Doubt, p J15. 
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my rtil* m> worn off than nckatx in th« matter of proof,’ 
and therefore we have as miich right to »)e»icve the one as 
the other, if so iiKlrnetl, Tfic state of matters may, in fact, 
he (kscr^ied in his own words thus : * 1 and an indefinite 
mnntser of other {tersons. if we contemplate ivtigion and 
science as onponed systems of belief standing side % side, 
feet a practical need for both. . . . But as no legitimate 
argument can t»e fouiwlctl '«» the mere existence of this 
need or impulM:. so no legitimate argument can lie founded 
on any differences which (isychologicaJ analysis may detect 
lietwectt differe'i cases of its rnani festal ion. We arc in 
this matter, nnlortunatdy, altagHher outside the sphere of 
Heoson.' ' In siwh a {Kissagc, and in others like it, we have 
i4»vim»'.ly a formulation of the purest scepticism, for 
a {laratlel to which we have to go l»ack to Hume — tlie 
Hume of file Treattse. Hume alvi. like Mr. Balfinir, seeks 
to reduce Iwlief to ’ a kind of inward inclination or im- 
liulsc ’ "* a strong jsrojwn'.ity ’ is ht.s favourite phrase — and 
he consisteniK 'ulntitutcs for logical grounds of belief the 
psychological causes which bring It almut. A more dan- 
gerous defence of religious liclicfs it w'ould lx* difficult. I 
think, to inuginc; it surrcmlcr> all claim to rational criticism 
of the dogmas offerei! for acceptatKc. and supplies, accord- 
ingly, no safcguanl against tl»c re-invasion of the grossest 
Mi{»erstitt»»ti. 

There is miKli more that is constructive in the later 
vsdume on The Foun Jot ions of Belief. It contains, for 
example, the significant argument for *rheism ‘ from the 

' Peftout ,»/ Tkthjiafku- pp uo-ao (iuUc* mine). Cf. pp. 

'What cmitntatr ttw '•vUim* on our betiet" which I assert to 
hr pswstused alike hy Science amt Theotoey? . . . Whatever they may 
be. they art not raiional groumiiii of cunvkiion, , . . Ii wmiM be more 
ptoper lo itesenlw them to « kinU of inward mcliiiutioii or tmpalae, 
faflHut tar tliori of—l ahoutd perhaps rather aay, ahoetther dtSerina in 
IwnI from- philosophic eerttlude. Icavinf the reason therefore tmaatu* 
hm. bwt amtmnlitni nevertheWs* u> a practical cattte of beKcf , from the 
edleett of wbteb we do nm even desire to be reienwsd,* 
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mere fact that we know, a fact which like every other has 
to be accotmicd for’. If the lateral system of scientific 
beliefs is to be accepted as rational — which is the conten* 
turn of Naturalism and also the assumption of common- 
sense — it must be because ' we bring to the study of the 
world the pre.supposition that it is the work of a rational 
Being, who made if intelligihle. and at the same time.raade 
us, in however feeble a fashion, able to understand it.’ ‘ 
1 have pointed out eLsewhere * the affinities of Mr. Balfour’s 
prtjccdure here with Kant’s central argument in the first 
Critique from the jH>>sibility of exjH'rience. especially when 
that argument is amplified by Kant at the close, by 
reference to the regulative function of the Ideas of Pure 
kcasoti, so that, even in the theoretical sphere, as he })oints 
«mt, reason teaches us to regard reality as intelligible in 
all its jiarts, and therefore o.r if it were the prtrtlnct «>f 
a supreme Reason. And. like Kant, having (Xistulatcd ‘ a 
rational God in the interests of science ’. Mr. Balfour goe.s 
on to }>u$tulate * a moral G<xl in the interests of morality 
The argument from ‘ needs ’ to their .sati-sf action— presented 
in the Defence of Philosophic Doubt so sceptically that we 
find the terms ‘ need ’ and ’ impulse ’ used at times as 
equivalent ‘ — is here dcejiened so as to U* subitantially 
identical with the principle t»f value. The author recognizes 
also the caution with which the argument requires to be 
applied. ‘ Whether this correspmdcncc l)C l»esl ilescriljcd 
as that which obtains lictwcen a “ need " and its " sati.s- 
faction he says, * may lie o[>en to question. But, at all 
events, let it Ik* urulerstt^x! that if the relation descriljed is, 
on the one siile. swtmelhing different from that Ijctwcen a 
premiss and its conclusion, so, on the other, it is intended 

* Fcmnd«li/>HS of Brltff. pji J<i 6 , 301. 

' Muh's Pbut i* tke iotmos, jnd ed., pp. isp-zij. ‘ Mr. kalfour and 
W* Critic*.' 

* Ftumiatiemt of Bthtf, p. .V3 

* e. g. in tlic psjpagc already ((uotrd wn p. 60. 
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to t* ex|tm8)' remote (rtm tltat l*tween a de»r<r and its 
InlMment. . . . Tor the correspondencr poaiulated is not 
between the fieetini; faneiot of the indts'idimi and the 
veriiie« of an wnscen svorld, hoi fjetween these 
dtaraeterittir.i of our nature which we reco^ize as that in 
us which, tht^URh not necessarily the strangest, is the 
highrM; which, though not always the ntost universal, is 
nevertheless the Iwst.* ‘ 

It is a pt<y that so much that is stmnd and valuable 
dMrtihl le asM*ci 3 !cd with an e!,il»orate argument in dis- 
(taragemetn <»f reaMin and an exaltation of authorit) which 
seems to intnxhicr again that unhappy disruption of our 
nature which »•* philosophically s«> dangenm^ an c.\j)edieiit. 
It turn* mit on a cloMrr , serntiny that Mr. Balfour use.s 
* reavim ' in the old I'tnglidi sense of ri*av»ning. or the pnK* 
ess of c«mscioMs logical rathxrinatum ; and it tlocs not require 
any argument to convince us that the vast n>ajority of 
human lieliefv—inrhiding certainly our ethical, social, and 
religious iwlicfs — have not l>een reached hy .such a process. 
They have Itcen generate*! in the individual, as Mr. Balfour 
says, by *cust«»in. educ,3tion. public <»pinion, the contagious 
convictions of counirsmen. f.nmily. jsarty, or Church But 
it is to court misapprthenxjon when he firocecils to sum up 
these various forces umler the term Authority, and to ex- 
prt*.s hb meaning t which every one surely wouUl accept) in 
the form of an elalsiratc contrast between Authority and 
Reason as operative forces in human belief and action. Thus 
use of the term authority is. if 1 may say so. itself without 
authority in current Englidt usage, and if we do take it in 
Mr. BalfcHir's sense to cover causes such as those emunerated 
above— custom, education, public opiniem. and so forth — the 
radical uppositkm between authorit) and reason at once dis- 
appears. The contrast is really between the private, con- 
*ck>«*ly actiiif reason of the individual and the huaork re»» 
* Finmtttkms, pfi 247 - 8 . 
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900 io whidi is summed up the experience of the race. The 
advance of speculative thoug:ht since Kant has largely con- 
sisted in surmounting the abstract and unhistoHc individual- 
ism of preceding jdtilosophy, which we find also in Kant 
himself, and bringing home to us the larger or corporate rea- 
son, active in history and embodied in the social structure. 
The term reasem cannot, in short, lie idetitified with the 
k^;ical intellect without a grave departure even from ordi- 
nary usage. Mr. Balfour himself adopts the larger sense 
involuntarily from time to time in other passages of his 
book, a.s when he speaks of Reason as * the roof and crown 
of things or of Naturalism as deposing * Keas<ju from its 
ancient fiositioii a.s the Ground of all e.\istcncc And if it 
is a deviation frrm ordinary usage so to restrict the term, 
the dtsparagemetU/nf reason also strtin<is strangely in the 
mouth of a thinker. ‘ I express myself with caution,' 
said Bishop Butler in a similar connexion, ' lest 1 should be 
mistaken to vilify re.ison, which is indeed the only faculty 
we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even 
revelation itself '. ' The august name of reason is. in a sense, 
the symbol of the unity t>f our nature as intelligences, atul 
the appeal to the non-rational .soon leads us into strange 
cijinfjany and to strange conclusions. 

This is well exemplified in another volume clmracteristic 
of the trend of thought towards the close of the century. 
Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution, published in 1894, a year be- 
fore Mr.palfour’s book, takes reasem and rational in a sim- 
ilar narrow sense. Dealing with its ethical and social action, 
Mr. Kidd identifies reason with the principle of the baldest 
self-interest, and treats it, therefore, as essentially a divisive 
and disintegrative force, reaching finally the monstrous con- 
clusion that reason is * the most profoundly individualistic, 
uiti-social, and anti-evolutiunary of all human qualities'. 
Naturally, themfore, he is bound to have recourse to what 
. 'a- ya .'a 75 - ‘AmUoffy. Pan t. chap. in. 
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be aill» *tthra«raii<»f»af sanctw^iik * to explain the jKmtbility 
of »ort)d eohoioft and •tocial evolution. It b the chief fonc* 
tioo of rchgioii. he •a.v.s to supply such sanctions. Reli- 
gion, *m the UsH of ibc.se definitions, is essentially in antag- 
to reason. " A ratunial religion is a scientific 
impfOMbthty.' ' the essential clentcnt in all religious beliefs * 
taring ‘the u/fra-ratiotutl sanction which they provide for 
sixtal forifliKl ' ' In reactionary circles tlic attack tin reason, 
ami tlie stress laid on religion as the only bund of cohesion 
ni human suK-iciy, were equally welcome. In France, 
espectaliy, where an anii-religiuus scientific dogmatism had 
lirrn [lecultiiriy pretentious and aggressive, the ideas of 
Mr. Knld ami Mr, llalfour liad a great reception from 
Hrunettere and other literary leaders. Extravagant prom- 
ises liail Iwen hel<l out in the nanK* of science — promises 
impiij'jblc of fulfilment — and Brunetiere’s phrase. * the 
liankruptcy of !»ciencc,’ was primarily intended to signaliec 
(he failure of a inatcnalistically interjirelcd science to fulfil 
Its own pt<*gran»nc a- moral aiul social guide of humanity. 
But the controvcr-ial phra.se gamed wide currency and was 
given n more extended afipiication. The bigmry of negation 
Irei In rcviil’.ioit to a tcmjwr of mind which was ready to 
disitedit rcaM-n as such, and to seek a refuge in the uncriti- 
ciretl 'impUcitii-' of faith. .As might have lieen e.xjiected 
from the terms m which the controverity was stated, the 
whole ftnnemetit trtnUxI to be exploited in tlte interests of 
clericalism and reaction. Stich is the danger to which the 
as«atlant of reas<>ii inevitably exposes himself. 

1 have dwxlt in the latter jiart of this lecture on the 
lendeiKy to slip into an anti-uitelleciualistic, and even trra- 
tionalisttc, mode of statement in expressing the principle of 
value, awl we have considercti some historical instances of 
this tewlency in the eourj^c of the sixty years* controversy. 
1 have d«u»e so luxattse I believe that thb b to endanger 

* Stjhrisftf ctu^ v, fk. 
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the prtiid{4e itself, which is true only when taken as inherent 
in ottr experience as a whole. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand, and if value is set in c^qtosition to reason, it 
miitst inevitably apftear as a subjective and atbitrary judge- 
ment. Hence the mere assertion of die principle is not 
enough; it must be articulated as far as possible into a 
ccdierent system of reality, and shown to represent the 
ultimate insight of a larger knowledge. The only ultimately 
satisfactory answer to Naturalism is a philosophical con- 
struction of reality which can stand on its own merits. Such 
a constructive theory should be able to show tliat Naturalism 
is essentially the substantiation t>f a fragment which can 
exist only as an element in a larger whole. In other words, 
the reassertion of human values becomes effective atul con- 
vincing only when it is accompanied by a demonstration that 
the naturalistic conclusions rest on a misinterpretation of 
the nature of the scientific theories on which they are hasetl. 
'Fhat this is so I hope to illustrate in the next lecture from 
the advance of science itself. 



MXTURE IV 

THE 1JBMKA1 fNCi INFLUENCE OF BIOLOGY 

Thk a<lvaiK-r <?f icirnce ilfwrIL and the continued reflec- 
tion 4»f .wcr«tific nirn itpm their <»wn principles and mettiods* 
ius Isertt pnver fully instrumental within the last quarter 
of a cTfittitr) in rcUevini* us froiti the naturalistic mcuhus. 
'rhf54 rcMift has U‘cn brought alM»ut in two wayst — in the 
first imtame* lny a inter view of the function of scientific 
cuitci^f^iionsami the meaning of M^ientilk laws; in the second 
place, by the advance of isctemific km^wledge itself, more 
es|mnaUy, !fto far as our present purpose is concerned, by 
the <levrlopment of bkdogy as a separate science. In the 
present leaure it is «|H>n the second point that 1 wish to 
dwell. up<*n the new insights gaiiHHl fmm biological science, 
ami their iidfnencc in nnancipjiling us from the liad dream 
of Naturalism 1‘he last half-century has l)een pre-eml* 
rieiuly the age id bkibegy. There has of course, a 

enniimmf advance tin many ways marvellous and latterly 
even rcvoUitii-narv i of physical and chemical science. But 
btoUigy, <iiKe the imnwn>e imt^etus given u> it by Darwin, 
has undoubtedly itt the forefremt of human interest. 

It Ua% exercised a more imfw»rtam influence than any other 
Wanch oi kntH\ ledge in shaping our general conception of 
nafurr and nun Arul it is not t<K> much to say that we are 
only now— s»r let us sjty, within the last twenty years — 
iicgmning enter, as philosophers, into the full results of 
the biologisrs iaU>urs. 

In this connexiem the indiss4:dul>le relation of philosophy 
to the advance of scientific knowledge and the progress of 
social experience is still constantly mtsoonceived. Pfeilosoplt- 
kal thewy is still treated in many quarters as an arbitrary 
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speadfttkm of the individual thinker, a flight of the im^tna* 
tioo tid:o a tramocri^ein void, in whidi the control of facts 
is cntiiely left behind. But there is an ofteiM}uoted meta- 
jjior of Hegel’s — ^who is usually deemed the most flagrant 
example of this masterful transcendent way of thinking — 
whkdi might have sufficed to dissipate such misconceptions. 

• The owl of Minerva docs not start upon her fliglit till the 
evening twilight has tjcgun to fall.’ ' It is only when the 
acttal world has reached its full fruition that the ideal rises 
to confront the reality, and builds up, in the sha{ic of an 
intellectual realm, that same world grasped in its substantial 
being.’ ‘ Phik)sophy is, and can Ik‘, nothing more than the 
critical interpretation of human experience; and in that 
experience the syatents of knowledge represented by the 
diflferent sciences have olndously an important j>art, 
Philf«ophy is, in reference to them, a criticism of the cate- 
gories or principles on which they proceed. 

litis criticism, it is important to note, is not an abstract 
criticism undertaken by the philosopher ab extra, according 
to a friori or self-invented camms <»f his own. To such a 
conception of the philoMiplter’s altitude and |jrctcnsions is 
largely due the suspicion with which the average man of 
science regards the interference of the ‘ metaphysician 
And it need not lie denied that philosophers in the past have 
often given ground for such jealousy. But philosophical 
criticism is simply the thinking out and setting in a dear 
light of the conceptions and methotls which science actually 
employs. To lie fruitful, such an analysis mu,st l>e the joint 
outcome of the intimate acquaintance of the scientific spe- 
cialist with his own range of facts and problems, and of the 
discipline in abstract thought and the comprehensive survey 
of experience which we mean by philosophy. The work 
woidd be best done by the man of science turned {ffiilosophcr ; 

> Wtrkf, voL viii, ao-i, « the close of the Preface lo the PMoso^ 
pMr 4*4 Reektt. « 
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«fid aJtliotigli ihat type it too rare, H it happt^ not non- 
exittent. In any cate, the beat work of the kind is impossible 
tcientific workers have themselves begim to rd9kct 
the prinriplet of their own procedure-HE^on the diar* 
actcrttik mode* of behaviour which Bwy investigate, and 
the nature of the ecmceptions by which th^r instinctivdy 
interpret them. Such reflection may easily result in ctm- 
fltrf ing theemes ; still oftener. from lack of acquaintance with 
the counters of thought and their past history and associa- 
iion<(, it may fail to reach a just expression of what it really 
intends U> convey. But, on its basts, the jfltilosophcr proper 
may then profitably take up the work and attempt to carry 
the matter to a conclusion, lending his aid to set the points 
at issue in their true light by comparison with other fields 
of experience, and using the skill derived from his own 
iqieciat training to suggest an accurate and well-considered 
statement. 

It is some time lieforc a science reaches this stage of 
reflection. In living contact with his subject-matter, the 
sciemiftc worker learm instinctively to appreciate its char- 
acteristic qualities and mtxles of behaviour, and develops 
appropriate meth^td.s of handling it. But if he sets out to 
formulate either, he will in alt likelihood employ, to express 
himself, the fosuiilijted metaphysics of common sense or the 
ready-to-hand tenn.s of some other science. In the case of 
hiokqfy, it was natural that the prestige of phy.sks and the 
nnwe recent aiivances of chemistry should lead, in the first 
instatice. to the view that the processes which the biolc^st 
stmlies in the organism are mily very complex examples of 
the roedumkal and chemical processes which are observaUe 
in noo-livii^ bodies, and that the ideal of explanation in 
Inotogy must therefore he a resolution of the bkdogkal fact 
into simple mechankai relations and movements of wkicb, 
on this view, it is the combined result. Such a statement 
wa* s«|i|x»Kd to be an analysis of Use fact into its dltimate 
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ttoms, and in that sense to be an explanation of it. The 
tmmrsai claim made for this mode of explanation is strik* 
ii^Iy exemplified* as we have seen, in the Kantian philoso* 
]^y. The world of science is identified by Kant with the 
sphere of applied mathentatics. the Newtonian scheme of 
acting and reacting particles; ami the world of science is 
ctmterminous with the realm uf the knowable. But just lie- 
cause he limited the term kmiwledgc in this way, Kant was 
obliged, in onler to incimic the other aspects of experience, 
to eke out knowledge l»y subjective principles of reflective 
judgement ami by ethical faith. Itequealhing to philosophy 
an arbitrary atui tihimatcl) unjustifiable dualism kiween 
knowledge and liclief. The great liiiilogicat ativance liclongs 
to the century lietwecti us and Kant, an<l \vc shoubi exjieci 
accordingly to find in the science and philosophy of to-day 
a more adequate interpretation of the characteristic attri- 
butes of life than is offered in the Kantian theory. (.)n the 
whole, this expectation is not di'.apjiointed. 'fhe mechanistic 
tradition is still strong, among ' the old guard ’ of physiolo- 
gists, hut among the more tlunightful liiologisfs of a younger 
generation, a steadily increasing numlier of v<»ices is heard 
pleading for ‘ the autonomy of life The last series of 
Gifford Lectures delivered in this L’niversitv by Professor 
Driesch, on the ' Science and Philosophy of the Organism ’, 
.sufficiently attests the prominence of this question at the 
present time. There are many strands in M. Bcrgiwin’s 
philoso{ffiy, ami, as a metaphyskai theory tif the universe, 
it must be jmlgerl liy ultimate philosu|>hical consiilcrations. 
But undoubtedly the most striking feature of his thought is 
the extent to which it is determined by the hicilogical way 
of looking at things. The intimate appreciation of living 
experience forms the liasis of the whole \V cUanschauung 
which he offers us. His philosophy connects ii.sclf, there- 
fore, directly with the bioUigical revolt against the reduction 
of reality to the interplay of physical constants. 
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Hicnt » fnrtfier reason why bakilogy 4id not at fint 
wm* to tta own — why the spcdlic features of life were for 
toflf not frankly reco(fniml in Intriogka! theory. When the 
freat advance began, fihysiolcjgy had only rccelHly emergr^ 
from a victortous camfiaign against Vftatiam. What was 
then know n as VdaltMU consisted in the assertion of a ' vital 
force ‘ or * vital principle coiKeived as supplementing the 
physical ami ciietnical energies of the organism and direct- 
ing them in the service of the living whole. If one may 
judge from the (rohmiic against it, this vital force was con- 
ceived after the fashion of an occult quality or * metaph)'si- 
ral ' entity, sitch as Comte denounced and <if which Moliere’s 
rvrtwjf (/ormifou is the classical caricature. It was invtdced 
to explain those features of the life-processes which the 
pltysical and chemkal forces in o|)eration seemed insufficient 
to account for: ami it was itself conceived as a force on the 
same levef—an imte}x»Mletit source of energy, interfering in 
a more or less ariiitrary fashion with the otherwise mechani- 
cally determine*! ctnirse of intra-organic events. Evidently, 
rewnirse to such an entity for purposes of explanation is 
scientihcaily as illegitimate as an appeal to the miraculous 
interposition of the Ihrity by way of explaining some partic- 
ular physical event. Both explanations amount to an en- 
couragement of intelicf^ual indolence, inasmuch as they 
seem to altsolve us from further research into the natural 
causation of the phtnennenon in questitm. Whether the 
bkdogkal facts can be wholly resolved into {diysical and 
chemkal fact* or not, it is plainly the duty of the sckntific 
mwst^tor to pres* that acknowletlged made of explana- 
tion in all directions, to (ninsue it as his kkal even though it 
lliouht prove a flying goal* In faa, as Dr. J. S. Haldane 

* A* Kant my*. ' h i» iitliiutehr important for Sttaon not to let dip 
the OMclitniHn ol wtart in k* produrir. and in ibeir expinatkn not to 
psM « hr : witboot it no nutqdn into tiw natare of dmv> t*a 

be auained. ... We rbodil expUin nil pr o d M Ct s end oc m rne n cc* in nn- 
tare, even the tnmn pntpomvt, by mecheaitni at far fu t» kt oar power. 
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puts it, ' vital force was useless as a means of explainii^; 
phenomem or suggesting definite paths of tnvesti^tum, and 
was even Mocking further prt^ress. The medhanistic the* 
ory, on the other hand, suggested at evevy point clear and 
intelligibie working h>'potheses for further investigation/ * 
Accordingly, during the greater part of last centtuy the 
acknowledged working hypotheses of nearly all fdtysiolc^sts 
and biologists were of a mechanistic order. Biology, as 
^ consequence, if n«>t actually incorporated with physics, 
prescntctl, at all events from the wider point of view of 
{diilosophy, the appearance tif a vassal state. The frontiers 
of mechanism were thus thrust forward to the very confines 
of the physical or conscious, which, in turn, came in 
many quarters to l)c lookeil uikbi as the inert accom- 
paniment or apfiendagc of a series of strictly mechanical 
transformations. 

But the concentrated biological research of the last fifty 
years, while it has immensely extended our knowledge of 
the mechanics and the chemistry of organic processes, has 
strikingly failed to substantiate the mechanistic hypothesi.H 
from which most of the researchers started. Instead of 
ccmiing nearer, the reduction of biological processes to terms 
of mechanism appears to recede, as knowledge deepens and 
becomes more intimate; and the recognition of this has 
led within the last twenty or thirty years to a significant 
revival of ‘ nco-vitalistic ' theories among the younger 
generation of Ix^ianists and ziwtc^ists. Professing to reject 
the old idea of ‘ vita! force ' as an additional force or entity 
acting on the same plane as the physical and chemical forces. 

But at the same time (he adds nmifkaniiy ), we are not to lose sight of the 
(act that those things tuAir A tt<e eoHmot ttv" sUitt for ituHUtiffation exctfif 
muttr tht eonetpt of a furposr of Reoton, imist, in conformity with die 
essential constitutKm of onr Reason, and notwithstanding those me* 
diatticat eaos4», be subordinated by m hnally to cansalhy in accord- 
ance with intriioses.* Critique of Judgment, section yS (Bemanl'B 
tramiatton, iifi. 3J6h 

’ Ufe mid Mrekipiim, Two Ocinrca (igo6), it 5. 
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tiMMr mo-vitaliiMut >yi insist, not only that thent are featares 
of orifanic which arc wholly tncxptkahlc from the 

potm ol view ssf ptirt mechanism, but that no vHat process 
whatever, however simple aiwl, at firat sight, purely physical 
if may seem. a<tmit<« of adcsiuate statement in merely 
j^yskai terms. They claim. theref<»re, that biology must 
ytamf at*>ngsi*le of physics as an ‘ autunomf>us ’ science, 
which has a right to use its own terms— the only appropriate 
terms or faicgorie.s — to ticscril* the facts with which it 
deals.’ 

Outstanding phemimeta constantly referred to as forcing 
Os tieytui<t tlw inrchankal |stinl of view are such as the 
restitution of lost or injuref! jiarts. seen on a small scale in 
tlic he.ilitig ot any winind, but more strikingly exemjdified 
in many of the hn er animals. If a newt’s hand i.s ampu- 
laleil, the stnnip of the limb grows a new hand to make good 
file mutilation and thus restore the vital functions of the 
creature to their norma! condition. .Similarly, the Tuhu- 
laria. a kind of vca-anemone, re*gro\v.s its llowcr-like head. 
M*»re*>vcr. as Drie-ab jy tints out. * you may cut the .stem at 
whatever le\c! like ; a certain length ^»f .stem will always 
res|t»rr the ness heail by the to-«.>|)eral ion of its parts So 
again, the rlaty»rale cmbrv'lugical esjicriments of Driesch 
ami ofbrrs have slntwii that distiirliances of the normal 
developnwni «>f ihe egg, and the reuroval .at an early stage 
of jiarts iKvnnaily tlcMined to develop intti certain parts of 
the adult tirganoni. m.av lake place, and that a typically 
complete eitiliryo will NfjU Jic dcvelo|ic(i. Similarly in 
organisms of a low i> jx*. if ihc creature is cut in two, the 

* is (rntfficil &l$ S€ib$tAndi$ff 

a«mI flw mmt the iiiw of Pmfcf^or J Arthur 

A two Aftsicks m ibr NtbheH Umrm^ (Cktdbef and 
* H thrrr tW Sc*<mce of X»t»rc?' Ct the stnie irrtttr's 
/AfriM'Kstrhijm M ; £r^>ltiho». p. J3i ; uiso Karl Pmnoii^ 

Qmmrnm dutp. i*. Utt \ tectioci 6 , 

* Siimtit mi PkdU$ 0 fkj^ i4r ^ot i, 137. 
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ftcpurated s«^[maits will, in some cases, compiete themselves 
as independent animats. Thus we are met everywhere by 
the idea of the whole. Such phenomena are only peculiarly 
striking examples of the fundamental characteristic of every 
living thing. The organism is a self-conserving system, 
building itself up by appropriating from its environment, 
suitable material, which it transform.s iiit<» its own tissue; 
responding continuously to changes in its surroundings by 
adaptive pri*ccsse.s, which it is observed to vary re{>eatedty, 
should the first effort prtivc unstiwcssful in achieving its 
end; an<l, finally, regubting in the minutest and most 
delicate fashion the action of each of its parts in the interest 
of the whole. 

It is perhaps the la.st-mentioned feature of org,inic proc- 
essc!^ —their regulation or co-t.»rdinatiun in the interest of 
the living whole — that has Ijcen most conclusively cstalilished 
by the progress of research. ’ It is only cpiite recently says 
Dr. Haldane, ' that we have come to realize the astounding 
fineness with which the kidncy.s, resptratf»ry centres, and 
other parts regulate the composition of the bhiod.’ ' It is 
the same with the regulation of the prfxluctitm and loss of 
heat which maintains the temf>eraturc of the IxKly apprr)xi- 
mately constant. To state it generally, pr*^jcesses of absorp- 
tion and secretion which might easily .seem at first sight to 
proceed enurely on a physical level — anil which were, in 
fact, long treated by physiologist.s as mere mechanical prf»c- 
esses of filtration and diffusion — reveal themselves on closer 
analysis as .selective in character and controlled throughout 
in the interest of the individual organism as a whole. And 
the same is true of reflex action conceived as an immediate 
and definitely determined response to a scnsi)ry stimulus. 
This is the ideal am! the l)asi$ of the mechanical explanation 
of life in the hands of Loeb and other.s. Rut the tropisms 
and the phenomena of ' taxis ’ oh which Loeb lays so much 
' iftekmum. Lift tmd PtrsomtUity, p. 49. 
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itfew Niv« been shown by jennif^Kis to be ‘ not stmi^ and 
Immediate processes of orkntation at all ' but the final re> 
Mdt of many different single performanoea on the part of 
the animal They are not the direct re«ilt of fhysico* 
diemiad attraction, but are reacbed. in the main, the 
method of trial ami error/ Similarly in the veitdmatea the 
spinal reflexes, often taken as ^)^»es of the. pure reflex, are 
shown to fie ‘ determined by all that happened and is haf^ien- 
ing in other parts of the moving laxly *.* As Dr. Haldane 
points out. ' if we examine a reflex such as that of assuming ‘ 
a normal positi m or removing an irritant, it soon appears 
that it is by no meam the simple mechanical response which 
it may at first sight tic taken to he. The {ihystcal response 
varies entIJessly according to circumstances. It is the end 
attained, ami mn the physical res{M>nse. which is simple and 
defimte ’/ \Vc canmit therefore treat any reflex action as 
an isolaterl phenomenon; its independence is only relative, 
and instead of the behaviour of the organism being re> 
solvable into a comliination of such elementary mechanisms, 
these actiom appear m«.»rc truly from the biological point of 
view as thfm'<elvcs ‘ secondarily automatic ’ in character, 
that i« to say. as arrangements fixed by habit and inheritance 
in the service of ibe living creature as a wliole, and never 
completely withilrawn from central control. 

The fact IS. tlwi! in the organism we are face to face for 
the first time with the real individual * whose nature is * to 

* Cf r»Mi)r on * The Xtectumistic Coneeplion of Life ’ ; Jennings, 

o/ i-owf p jja; Driesch, <if>. tit., verf. ii, p. 

* ii, p 

* l.ir/e iHMf Mnimminm, p 41 ' 

* a staiemtnt h mx aAFtetn) by the fact that, even in the realm 
•f life, what we regard a* an individual may be said to depend on the 
emueirt of owr interests. To the idiyskdiHItst, expowMling the annate 
stmclttre of the body and the functwns of tto parts, die ooit assy he die 
ertj tel to the ordtewry own, and to the physiolagist Umaett outside of 
Ms ptofemtortal arortt. the naiurai tmit is the (bring creature aa a aiiieie. 
Tte of a cwnpleii organitin is sitonfifidividiial eriMi refetetm to 
toe aaettty of eiMlfwratil^t cdh of erhidb h b conuHwed. Butdaaidoas 
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maintain and reprodoce in the face of varying environment 
its structure and activities as a whole'/ This may be 
said to be the fundamental assumptkm of bicdogy. 
oiogy deals, not with transforroatkms of matter and energy, 
but wid) the relations of organisms and their environment. 
Of course, the physical laws hold good throughout; it is 
easy, for example, to measure the amount of energy' gained 
or tet in the course of vital activities. But the commerce 
of the organism and its environment can only be understood 
in terms of teleology or pur|x>$e. The organism is a self- 
conserving system which acts as a whole, and none of the 
actions of its parts can be fully or naturally understood 
except as the ticterminate function of such a system. 
‘ Life I urged more than twenty years ago. ‘ is the presup- 
position of physiology, the fact on which its existence is 
based, a fact which it has simply to accept, a.s all the other 
sciences have to accept their own presuppositions. Its ex- 
planations move within the fact of life, and cannot Ije used to 
explain that fact itself, or in other words to explain it away. 
Yet that is in substance what a purely mechanical physiology 
tries to do.’ * It is only. 1 would add. I)ccau!!ie he so instinc- 
tively assumes this in practice that, when he begins to reflect, 
the phy.siulogisl is in danger of failing to notice his own 
assumption and of leaving it out of his theory. Term.** like 
stimulus, re.spun.se. Iwhavicmr, all imply the notion of .selec- 
tion, the pmver of adaptation to environmental change, by 
which the organism maintains and develops its own charac- 
teristic being. All this seems to be involved in the notion 

not im«n that the unity of ttie oraanitin i« im individual than that of 
itt component celt*. Iti real individualtty. trantUfrd into tertua of 
feeiina, h nuuter of direct expericocc to each of un in our own cate, and 
wc cannot doubt that tbit it an intenser and more perfect individoality 
than that of the minor individuatt cm which it i» bated, but which h 
icemt abnott to abtorb 

* it/r and UfrluiMum, p. 43. 

* A/m'i Ploet im tk* Cotmoi, and ed„ pp in an etuy 40 * The 
** New'' Paythokvy and Antomatitm 
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ol a individual. Physks knowa no setf-maintaining iti- 
dtvtd«at»-~"Hmiy a continuous trammutation of energy. It 
is fandamentatly misleading to swamp the organism in its 
e«viromnent“-tu ireat the living being simply as a network 
of pathways through which the energy of external nature 
lakes roufiie. wwiks in and ooaes out again. We are 
misled by physkai jhrase# like currents <»f energy and paths 
of least resistance. Such phrases seem to imply that what 
takes place is preci'^ly (he same as the selection of a channel 
by a rdi of water trickling down a hill-side. But this is not 
a true account even t»f the humblest organism Nerve 
currents cannot Iw treateil in this isolated fashion, as if 
they t(Ndc place in twmo or in an indifferent medium ; they 
take place in a living individual, and a^tart from the unity of 
that tndividiial. they are mere abstractions. A nerve-current 
means, originally and normally , central stimulation and ap- 
profkriate central reaction: and neither the a{){.'reciaiion of 
the stimulus nor the nature of the res|»«>nse can lie under- 
.«Iock| a|>an fnan the organism as a Mrlf-maintaining whole. 
Purposivencs-s, m short, is (lie wry notion on which physi- 
is built. an«l it is worked into the whole theory c»f 
develojunent,' Vet it i> a notion entirely alien to the blimi 
til 11 terpi* of niecHanisni as such. The more clearly, there- 
fore. a physiologist realises wliat pure mechanism means, 
and the m«*rc fully he gr,isps the imp(.»rt of the processes w'ith 
which he himself habitually deals, the more ready will be 
hi* acknow kedgement tliat they IjcUmg to a different order 
of fact*. As it was put in the jiassage already quoted from 
Kant, the (dienomena in questkm are such as * we cannot 
even state far investigation except under the concept of 

’Dr. Mafdwie *t»y oat that, whatever Mres* the 

(henry of evnhnirm may lay ew natural sekawo at a mechaakaQy aet- 
ia« eaata, natsmU tefactinn couMi net act nnleM we aatuwed that eadb 
oraaa^ aclivety waiwiaitt* and reproduce* itt inrtkiitar ttTweinre and 
•Otivhk*. Katural •electwe u ibia a cauae operaitng only erkhim dw 
IweaappiMilinn* <4 life, wi^ia a world of hviaf ctcUnrM. 
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a parpen of Reason * A self-stoking, self-repairing, 
seif-preservative, self-adjusting, sdf-incroming, self-repro- 
ducing machine * * is only by an abuse of language spe^en of 
as a machine at all. 

I do iK)i wish to be understood as committing myself to 
any of the current statements of what is caltetl ' Neo- 
Vitalism \ M<>st of tlie writers thu** referred to are careful 
to disclaim the implications which brought discredit on the 
older V’italism, ami they seek to avoid it> phrase*, dogy. 1 
am not sure, h<»wcvcr, that they always succce<l. It i.s cer- 
tain. at any rate, that tln-y are more successful as critics of 
the mechanistic theor)' than in the precise statement «d their 
own {Hjsitiim. I'.ven the most recent theories, such as 
Driesch's elaborate theory of I'jitelechics or l*.sychoid.s and 
Rcinke’s theory (>1 IVuninanfs, setin to lap.se into statements 
which perilously re-cmhle the older doctrine which they 
repudiate. Thus Prnfessor Driesch licgins by telling us 
that ‘ cntelechy i.s not a kind of energy ' it lacks all the 
characteristics of (quantity * it is jirdcr uf relation and noth- 
ing else lUil he constantly s})eaks of it as an 
The ‘ p.sychoi<l t»r cntclcclty ust s the conductive and .specific 
faculties of the brain as a piano-player uses the piano ’ 
(ii. Henor, although he refuses to sjwak of ‘ psycho- 

phy.stcd ' interaction (seeing that he refuses to attrihute 

* So agafiY. in a (Kfhapf m##rc qootrd * ‘ Abjk>ltitrly 

no htifcujri . can hofw* to uiidcf^UncI the pro<tuction o( rvni 

a likfk oi grasi^ by runr mrcJuaincal A% thr {K#»%ibtlUy 

of *uch an object, thr teleological connection of cauAcsi and rfifccts »s 
quite indifiticnaiabk for the /udgiticnt, for studying il by thr tiur of 

CMffV/ii#’ iff JudfjvH 4 rnt,$ 4 rciiim 77 ad fitirttf i Ikrnard, $» 

* I ukc this array of terms from Professor J Arthur Thomson, who also 
poiats out that, in the common comparison of the prgatusm to a machine, 
we forget that the latter h no ordinary sample of the inorganic world 
* It hai ttiaiik of it a human thought * (Htbbert Joumai, vol x, p lat ). 

* VoL h. p i6<> 

* Entctrchy, in a stricter sense, he say»^ i% * the naliirat agent which 

forms the body ' ; the p«ychoid ia ' the elementai agent which directi it " 
(vol li, p Ha) And again (p entclechy ts *a welbeatabhilied 

ekmefita! agent*. 
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l>»)Ndhlcid ditfacleri«tir» to the psydboid), he reeo g ii iw i 
*ietmc«k»u between phyjitefxhemkal and 
dkmieal agent* «f nature * ( H. 1 17), * Entetecby ia affected 
by and act* upon spatial causality, as if it came out of an 
ttltra>i^tial dtmetuktn: t/ efnea not act in jfiacc, it acts into 
spacf', it b not in space, it only has points of manifestation 
in space ’ t it. -rjs ). In order to reconcile this actiem with the 
phytkat theory of energy, he explains that its function must 
be purely regulative. Knteicchy possesses, he »ys, the 
power to suspend reactions which would otherwise take place 
(thus convening kinetk into {Mtteniial energy), and the 
|x>wer sulmetpwntly to release the energy thus stored, and 
fiermit ' the merlutnical'energetical events to continue their 
course from the point where it was briiken ’ (ii, 23 f). 
lintclechy, however, cannm transform every kiml of poten- 
tial energy into the kinetic forms; for that wouhl mean 
removing the olistaclc which l«d hitherto imjiedcd the trans- 
formation. ami * that would require energy Hut for mis- 
pemling a reactitm ami subsequently relaxing that suspen- 
sitwi, Hr tells us. *no transfer of energy is required, but 
simply a transformation of energy from actuality into a 
potential form and X'icc irrjra Knteicchy is thus t as he puts 
it in a headline) ' burdened with as little a.s {.Hissible but 
'this faculty of a temjKirary suspension of imirgantc be- 
coming is the must essential ontoU^ical characteristic of en- 
lekrchy’ (ii. 180-5). lie refers .sevcml times in illustratkw 
to Oerk Maxwell's well-known fktkni, and ctmchidc.s, ‘the 
work of Oerk Maxwell’s “ demons '* is here regarded as 
actually acecmfdished ' (ii. 

Now the objecfiyn to this whole mode of statement is the 
saute as to the older Vitalism. It treats life or entekdiy 
cssenttafly 00 the physkal level, as an additional force act- 
ing ub estm cqicm a set of physical and chemical fences 
udiidt. apart from this interference, are conceived as gmiqr 
hy ffannselm. So Driesch speaks, as we have seen, of * the 
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mediankalMrnergetical events continuing thdr course as 
$o(») as the momentary inter ference of entelechy is at an 
end ; apart from this ‘ temporary suspension *, he appears to 
r^rd the processes that take place in the organism as sim* 
ply * inorganic happening It seems to me fundamentally 
wrong to insert life in this fashion into a system otherwise 
regarded as purely mechanical, and then to seek to apologize 
for the intrusion by reducing its action to a minimum — 

‘ burdening entelechy with as little as possible Once em- 
barked on sttch calculations. I confess I fail to sec why, if 
exfienditure of energy is itiv«>lvcd in removing the obstacle 
which, in onlinary cases, prevents the transformati(»n of 
ptitential iiitit kinetic energ>, no expenditure should l>e in- 
v<*lved in the ofXTations of sus|)ension an«l subsecpient re- 
lease. From the physical jujint of view, .susfwnsion must 
.surely mean the inteqxtsition of some obstacle, atitl release 
must mean its removal. 'I’his scem.s to me, accordingly, n»i 
true vindication of * the autonomy of life The autonomy 
of life, or the independence of biology, means, as 1 interpret 
it, that physical and chemical categ<jrics are supersedeti 
throughout — that we mu.st jjass to another range of con- 
ceptions altogether, if we wish to tlescrilx* accurately the 
behaviour of anything that lives. Strictly speaking, there 
is no ‘ inorganic hapjwning ’ in a living creature. VVe may, 
ui course, by the ordinary methtid of scientific abstraction, 
isolate different a>(>ect3 of what happens, and usefully study 
organic processes, at one time from a purely physical, at an- 
other time from a chemical, ix>int of view. But such ac- 
counts do not represent anything independently teal, as if we 
had a set of facts into which life enters and which it prexeeds 
to manipulate. The organism as 'an autonomous active 
whole every function in which h centrally or organically 
(tetermined. is the <m!y conception which suffices to describe 
the biological faas ; and however mechanistic a physiologist 
may he when he is working at the details of specific move- 
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mm$ and cotttMrxkms. he wUl be foond reetimng imntne- 
tiveff afid unavoidably to thb Itutdamental conaejitton as 
soon as he la^im to speak of the pbysktlofkat fact as a whole 
in tti proper natitre. and to discuss, for example, the fanda- 
mental phenonteoa of asstmilation, growth, and reprodta;- 
tiott,* 

I have n(A the training, nor would this be the {dace, to 
pursue this (Uscussion into further technical detail. My 
purpo-sc is simply to empltasice the significance of the bkv 
logical demand for more adequate categories. The bioli> 
gist's claim of ' autonomy * is just the assertion of his right 
to take tlie facts as he find* than, instead of forcing them 
into the I'roe.rustcs bed of a preconceived theory. By ex- 

* f HiridifV of m iiDd acting in 

bui ' V ** »f It MUt wf an uitra dimmMon \ mtghi 

br taiirnf at no tluifi an of fiitr fact that the 

ot«ani*in tticH overc«m»r* ‘>r rinri above the puffly rcUticmit 

of iKirmr jtuti no far an thr organism t% a real wholt, and its 

}»ari» ffi««nb(*r« of another^ to that Vatnit lHr«r tmnv cannot l>r treated 
at muuiaf(> eaierimt fact* tmefarlmg in M>act. and (he cautality of the 
arholreafmot be treated at (He cermhined rctuU of thete teparate aetiont 
Ufimh detenbrv the ’ ttHra-t|Nitial ' aclN>n of cntelcchy a* eonttifttttng 
’the very etirnre of vttalttm, of non-materialijMin *. Hut he does no! 
maintam him*eU at (hi* level of iHought: and lo teek to explain the 
fimdainefital chariwiertUfc of Hvtng actrmi b> referrtnir it to the eatiaaltty 
of a aefMirate aarnt hl, in realtiy, a failure to rise altove the meehantcal 
imtnt of vNfw. And we do not escape from the ingrained matrmltsm of 
ordinary iknifht by the eaty (but* at history ahows, completely ineffec* 
ttve i devke of catting our aitents and rnmks ' iinmairrial 

Iteinke's * lirwikinants ’* swcsi far a» I am wMiuamted with Ids theory, seem 
to rramble l>r*e«eh*» cntrleehien or paychoid*. He means by the term* 
He laiyt^ ' those heci>ndar> fences in the organism whose eaistciwre we are 
forwl to reeogthfe. Inn winch we cannot further analyse that prin- 
apk of cotitToi wtuch sways whatew energm arc available* juat as 
met* use took or maehmes \ The term t# uaed In the plural aitnfdjF he- 
vaitse the manifesiatioti* of control are manifold : and he tell* us that 
the Itm ha* Hem devised * to provide a short explanatory drscrtplioci of 
Cfflam ewwfdhil not i« implytitt *a tr«K»p of ghosls with 

which t have peopled the crIK and organs of ammals and ptante But 
h* hts treainient of the ‘ hv^kcsanti^ ' a* * forces \ and in hi* designation 
of them a* iceowtary foter* iKr^fu rmrttff Mm4}, who#e fimctk»i la 
m eootfol and tmde the * primary * force* of which fdtyaic* and chem- 
iatfp ike an aecootti. Id* theory seem open to the santt obiectkant aa 
thad trf thruMliu 
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Iitbittiif the inncdBciency of the purely oiechanical theory 
whkb was the inherited assumptum of the science in the 
middle of last century, the prepress of bioic^ical reflection 
has helped, to that extent, to dissipate the apprehensions 
catnwd by the afqMurent indmion of living beings— man be* 
ing no exc^ion — within a completely determined system 
of {diysical necessity. For. undoubtedly, the flrst impres* 
sion produced by the theory of evolution in its Darwinian 
form (with exclusive or almost exclusive stress on natural 
selection as its explaining cause) was tirnt of a universal 
ievellii^-down, man linked by his genealogy with the lowest 
forms of animal life, from which, by slow and insensible 
gradations, his physical and mental faculties had iKren de- 
veloped. tlie rudimentary forms of life itself Iwing l»ut com- 
plex specifications of inorganic nujlecules. 1 he result 
seemed to be the victory of materialism ail aUnig the line. 
It is not astonishing, therefore, that Darwini.srn, a.s having 
apparently supplied the most fatal weapon against the higher 
view of man’s place in the universe — as claiming, so to 
speak, to complete the materialistic proof— should have been 
at first an object of terror and obloquy to the average the- 
ological mind of the generation which witnessed its rise. 
And this general impression was not likely to lie removed by 
the facile Berkeleian or Humian sensationalism with which 
Huxley sought to evade an explicitly materialistic c<>nctu- 
ston, by Lange’s hardly less unsatisfactory Kantianism, or 
by the agnosticism, derived impartially from Kant and 
Hume, to which the scientific thinkers of the day relegateti 
all the final qtiestions of philosophic though. 

One thing at least the sequel should teach us — the faith- 
lessness and the foolishness of despairing as to the future of 
the instincts and beliefs which constitute man’s higher na- 
ture. These are indeed imperishable, the supreme example of 
that power of self-maintenance and of adaptatimi to charg- 
ing ctmmistanoe which, science teaches us, is the character- 
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i*tk of All tbAt lim. ChanirM i« <mr conct^iem of nature 
may tie fatal to one fiirmutation after another; aeddents of 
exfoesston may drop away in deference to htatorka) critt> 
eiww, raiy, much that stemed of the very estence of rdigtotts 
faith may hare to be kft bdhind. But each time that the 
earthly body of a belief is laid in the dust, it receives a more 
ghiTHms spiritual body, in which it cimtinueii to function as 
of okl in the licart of man. Timid theolc^ns who trem- 
ble for the ark tif God at every advance of scientific knowl- 
nlge do Iwit repeat the sacrilege of Uzrah in the sacred 
legend, tmiltett by the anger of heaven for his offiduus imer- 
fereiifc. I'ailh, which is an active lielief in the reality of 
il|c wleal, i» the very breath hy which humanity lives, and it 
will reconstitute itself afresh a.s long a.s the race endures. 

And it is significant how little we can forecast the course 
of new ideas, the ultimate forms they will as.sume, and the 
nature of the influence they are eventually destined to exer- 
cise on our world-view. Tbu.s the doctrine of evolution 
seemed at first, as we have seen, to thrust man ruthlessly 
back into the lower circles of nature and to make for an all- 
engulfing materialism. But, in another pcrsjiectivc. the proc- 
ess of evolution a.s a whole, with man as its crowning prod- 
uct. may I* held to reintroduce into nature, on a grander 
scale and in a mure tangible ftirm. the idea of etui or aim 
which the theory of natural selection had done its best to 
banish from the details of her procedure. Although the end 
is achkml. accorditm: to the theory, by purely mechanical 
means, ami « the end, therefore, only in the sense of being 
the Iasi term, the successive steps in any process may always 
be regarded teleologically a.s means towards the final achieve- 
ment; and so Darw in may lie taken as replacing nun in the 
position from whidt he was ousted by G^pemicus. Man 
appears, accordiv^ to the doctrine of evotntion, so inter- 
preted, as the goat and crown of nature's kwi^ upward 
eBort. The evolution of ever higher fopms of life, and 
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ttHimately of ^eiltgenct. appears as the event to which the 
whole creation moves ; and, accordingly, man is once more, 
as in preCopernican days, set in the heart of the world, 
somehow centrally involved in any attempt to explain it. 
The mere concentration of men’s minds tqxm the biolc^icai 
history tended to discount the influence of the astrcmcenical 
outlrKdi in dwarfing man's importance. And, after all, the 
evolution of life may take place similarly on innumerable 
other planetary worlds where the conditions permit; the 
point is the central imfH>rtancc t»f the living and sentient 
as comfMlfcd with its inorganic envir«>nment. The very 
term cnvirf*nment intlicates a subsidiary function, and the 
usage is characteristic «)f the biological jjoint of view. 

So again, what presented itself to the earlier evolutionists 
a.< tlie naturalizing of man apf>ears to a later generation 
rather as a humanizing of nature, in view of the continuity 
of the pr«xcss by which the higher emerges from the lower. 
We all rcnjeni})cr Professor Huxley’s denunciation of * the 
cosmic prr«e.ss ’, his poignant insistence on the sheer breach 
Iretwecn ethical man and pre-human nature, insomuch that 
he represented ‘ the ethical prfKe.ss ’ on which suxriety de- 
pends as essentially a reversal of the cosmic poxress at every 
step. ‘ In place of ruthless self-assertion, it demands self- 
restraint; in place of thrusting aside, or treading down all 
c<an{)Ctitors. it requires that the individual shall n«,)t merely 
respect, but shall help, his fellows.' As regards |jrc-huraan 
animal nature. Profc.ssor Huxley held, in fact, what he him- 
self characterizes as ' the gbdiatorial theory of existence ’; 
and this is admittedly impossible to harmonize with any 
ethical ideal hitherto known among men. This gladiatorial 
theory is itself a reflection of the omnipre.sent struggle for 
existence which so exclu.sivcly dominates the picture of na- 
ture given us by Darwin and his immediate .successors. To 
this vivid idea, indeed, .suggested to Darwin by hi.s reading 
of Maltbus. and reflecting, as Professor Geddes and others 
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tiivc jiointcd out. the keen coiiijwttthw condHHMtt ol ao tn« 
duwtiial age, we owe the whole theory of natond sdectioit. 
But later have greatly modified the of%hial D«r> 

wintan cottcepttun. it iiecme certain that natural (ebction 
i» only one cause among leyen^ that determine the course of 
evT^lution. Anti antimte nature, as these urriters remind os. 
firesents other asfiects than that of a relentless n^uggle (or 
a scanty suhsistence. It has its at^iects of bounttfid plenty 
ami of {teacefui happiness. But, above all. animal Hfe is 
not expres*il*le' in terms of tlw economics of modem com- 
memahsm. Its foundations are laid, as Professor Arthur 
Thomson says, on (he facts of sex and parenthood. In the 
attractum of male for mate and in the care of offspring, as 
well as in the further facts of association and co-operation 
in fttjcks and herds, we can see prefigured the altruistic vir- 
tues which form the staple of our human morality.' The 
exclusive imltvidtialism of the early evolutionists was in 
Mime measure due to the cctmomic doctrines and practice of 
their age. Uut it is to lie noteii that, even if we look only 
at tite struggle for existence itself, that struggle takes place 
not only or chiefly lietweeii individuals, hut in its intensest 
form liciwrcn different .wicieties,* and in that struggle the 
((ualittes which make fur sociai efficiency are those which are 
nmsi iutponant, ami which are furthered therefore by the 
princffiie of natural jwlectian. We may expect, accordingly, 
as Karl fVarson says, that ' Sdcnce wilt ultimately balance 
the individuahstk ami suctalistic tendencies in evolution bet- 
ter than Haeckel and Spencer seem to have done Science 
has, in fact, already tiegun to do so. and h is an trcmic re- 
ffeetkm that Nietzsche's apotheosis of the gladiattmal theory 
and the purely individualistic ideal was given to the worid 
as the laia wm^d of biokigicat science, just as the patwitt 

*Ct (•eddm smS Timmon’s JSmhtium. p. ITS: Kroaoddn's Ifiuiwf 
ytid 4 fmtef Pesriaa'* Gmmm pf Stitmt, dap. hi, 

swtitMt* IS md to 

* g n w H WW #/ Stttm*, i«t wL, p. cap » 
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pksiem of that science were correcting that one<sided state- 
ment. and even abandoning natural selection itself as die 
sole principle of explanation. 

Bic4c^. ftnally, with its fundamental otxnception of evo- 
lution, has emphasized the contrast between history, as the 
groinKl<haracier of the living twing, and the cycles of 
merely phj'sical change, conceived as a ceaseless weaving and 
unweaving, of which nt.> memory or trace remains in the in- 
ner nature of the things which undergo it. In a sense, as 
lkrgs<m suggestively jKiints out. the world of phy.sics is not 
in time afall; real diiratiun begins with life and that organic 
menjory which shows itself in the formation of habits. 
Changes, for the living Ixfing, arc cxpiricnccs by which it 
learns, by wbich its very nature is moulded. All adafitation 
depends on this capacity of learning, and the cafiacity is ob- 
servable in living l»cings at a very low stage. Thus in the 
righting reactions of the star-fish, tlie initial movement of 
each single arm i.s <lctermine<l in the first instance separately 
by external stimuli or immediate internal conditions. Rut as 
soon as the least result w ith regard to righting is reached, a 
umfied impulse api>cars ; the actions of the parts are co-ordi- 
nated, and single .stimuli arc disregarded. F<ir a living twing, 
thcref«,>re, the jiast lives on as a vital moment in the present. 
Its nature at any given moment resumes, as it were, its whole 
past history; and its action in response to any given stimulus 
is determined not only by the present stimulus but. to an 
indefinitely greater extent, by its own accumulated past. 
We instinctively feel the term ‘ experience * to l>e out of place 
where this plasticity, this capacity of teaming, is conceived 
to be absent. On such experienot dkpends the possibility of 
pit^ess; and whether the idea of progress ean be applied in 
an ultimate reference or not, it is certainly tlw only idea 
which brings order amt unity into our human world. Here 
again, therefore, liiok^y, with its stress on the concrete 
reality of time, appears in the true line of advanw. 
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Thew can. at keaftt. Iw n*» that the twentieth ceotaiy 
nfiem with a very rcwarkahkr revival of general intcrntt in 
phiknofjJiy : amJ. a* I have tried to &how. it is not the least 
hofiefitl sijKn <*f this movement that the impulse has ccwne 
tH>t stt much from the {frofessioml philosophers as from men 
of science, in virtue of insights reaches! am! prol*lcTOs raised 
in the progress of scientific thought. There is, doulHless. as 
always where a r«t>vement spreads to wider circles, much 
erode statetnent and wild theorwing hy philosophically an- 
insiriw'teil writers, Hut there is a hupeiulness even in the 
defernunation evfjresscd in su many quarter.^ to tw drnie 
with academic trailition, ami to <liscuss the universe from 
its foundations entirely without prejudice. There is a new 
sjnril ahr<»ad in the philosophical worhl, a fredmess of out- 
Icsik, a contagious fervour, a sense of exiwctaney, which 
have long tren absent from philosophical writing. The 
greater {art **( the nineteenth century was, philosophically, 
a perunl of reaction and criticism, an age great in science 
ami in history, hut .su.spicfous of philosophy, distrustful of 
her syntheses. t«>«» oc»*upie<l fiu the most jiart with its own 
omcrete work to feel the need of them, aiul otherwise prtme 
to take refuge in jwsuivism or agnostici.sm llte philosophy 
*if tlte century was in these circumstances mostly in a inimir 
key. critical and historical rather than creative, reviewing 
its own i^ast ami dem«.>nst rating the necessity of its own 
existence, rather than directly essaying the c».>nstruction of 
experience. But now it seems as if, with a century’s accu* 
muhttion of fresh material, philosophy were girding herself 
afresh for her synthetic ta^. 

I have tried in this lecture to trace the libcratiiq; inftuence 
of biology in helping to bring akiut this changed attitude 
of mind. The revolutkinary discoveries in physics that have 
marked the turn of the century have also. I think, by the 
sense of new horuons which they have given us, powerfully 
helped to nature a more {diibsc^ical view of the nature 
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and ftmction of {diystcai concepts and laws. In view of the 
sadden transformation whidi has overtaken the very elc- 
tnenis of the c4d physical scheme, there has been rclmm the 
confidence that experience is richer than any of the formulae 
in which we may have sought to confine it. 

Nay come up hither. From this wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest doiHl-brini look with me; 

Then reach on with thy th*.night till it be drowned. 

Miles and niile.s distant though the grey line be, 

Anti though thy mujI sail leagues anti leagues beyond, — 
Still, leagues licyond those leagues, there is more sea.' 

• D. G. soimet 37. ‘ The ChoSet’ 



LECTURE V 

THE LOWER AND THE HIGHER NATURALISM 

Tfiit term Naturalism the ambiipnity of the term 

nature, from which it is deriveti. A life 'according to 
nature ‘ meant to the Stoics that {»ious citieenship of the 
universe— the life of human Iwotherhood and cosmic piety^ — 
in nhich they saw the realization of the highest huitian 
ideal: to the t'ynkrs if meant casting off tlic restraints of law 
and custom, and even discarding the ordinary decencies of 
civilired humanity. ‘ Back to nature,' said the eighteenth- 
century sentimentalist, r^jposing nature to civilization, and 
glorifying the tinie ' when wild in woods the noble savage 
ran * Back If* nature.* cries Nietzsche, in his frenzied 
attack (ui all accepteil morality and religion. ‘ Morality and 
religion bekaig entirely to the fisychology of error.' 'every- 
thing gof«l is instinct.' The task of the philosophical re- 
generator of the race is ' to translate man lack again into 
nature — to make legible again upon the palimpi*e»t (lie ter- 
rible original text, h^nto mtitra <.>n the whole, it may lie 
Miid, although the term nerd carry with it no such opposition 
tw* exclusion, that the tendency of usage is to take nature as 
c<i}uiinilmt to non-human or infra-human nature — the uni- 
verse of (diysical forces and of merely animal c.xistence. 
Hetnce. with Nietzsielie, to translate man back again into 
nature means to brand as a history of morbid degeneration 
the process of tnoralization by which the distinctively hu- 
tiBU) being has been created. So in an Naturalism means 
the accentuation of la hmmaine. And in phiiosofdiy. 
shnilarly, Naturalism has come to mean the type of theory 
whkh ao ein|iliastses the cemtinuity between wan and 
noodnsnan nature from which he springs as to roiomuai^ if 
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not ottirdy to deny, any difference between timn. It 
denies, at any rate, any central signibcaiKe to human life in 
the play of the cosmic forces.* Consciousness is an tnci* 
dent or accident of the universe, which does not throw any 
i|»ecta] illumination upon its ultimate nature. It arises and 
fnsses aw'ay : the physical basis of things remains. Natu- 
ralism is, in short, a larger, and, in some respects, a looser 
term for what usc<i to lie called materialism. 

nti,s usage is general in the Iwst 3 uthoritic.s, and there is 
no reason disturb it, .seeing that it designates intelligibly 
one great trend td philusuphicai theory about the universe. 
But one can sympathize with the regretful protest of the late 
Professor W'ailace against this degradation of an inherently 
honourable name. ‘ The faults of Naturalism ', he says,* 
* spring from a creditable motive. It i.s the desire tfj lie 
honest, to say only what you can prove, to require thorough 
consistency and continuity in the whole realm of accepted 
truths. . . . Naturali-sm was a reaction from the follies of 
supernauiratism.' Itulced, he continues, * Naturalism was 
at the outset and in essence a negation not of the supernatu- 
ral in general, but of a supernatural conceived as incoherent, 
arbitrary, and chaotic; a protest agaiast a conception which 
separated God from the world as a potter from his clay, 
against the ratio which took customary sequences as 

Heading no explanation, and l<K>ked for special revelation 
frean portents and wonders.’ Hence, ‘ in its main c«>ntcn- 
tkm he concludes, * Naturalism was sound ; and that con- 
tention is, as expressed in the old phrase, *’ Non fit saltm in 
matmro" ... It is the faith of .science — the human faith — 
that only cm the h}'poth«sis that ” all's rea.son and all's law ” 

' So Rciuii, in his ta»t ptMwe, •* reported (o have taid (hat he had 
attrihated to man too central a part in the iiniverse, and that the de> 
vtdopment of humanity miji^t he of no more tignihaince than a growth 
ol WiOAf Of Itdicil. 

* 111 an artkk 0 a, Mr. a/ in Itie 

Apnl reprodocedl in ht^ poithomottA tcc* 

omt * 
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fittlt we ever tttKler«ar«d—as we can hope to undersUHod"- 
" this onmielHgiUk world 

There cao 1« no doulit that tlwae arc the oomideratioRS 
1*1 whkh Kamraljwj owes its vitality. It represents the 
virtori<»t<s claim <if the awakened inieliigence to explain all 
events atwl existences ljy what arc called natural caases<~to 
view them, that is t<» say, as steps or phases in one orderly 
pr«x:e»^ td •■hange—insteail of having recourse at any point 
ol tlijficuliy to the direct ‘ interference ' of some ineia- 
|th)sical agent <,>r to some ihef»r)' of special creatkm. Tbe- 
ohigv has itself, in great measure. alBrndtine*! the conception 
of a tin*! whr> gives evidence of his existence chicHy by 
s|iasni<idic inter fercnces with the normal course of events 
—who lives, as it has Iwen saul. in the ‘ gaps ' of our scien- 
tilk kwm ledge, and whose j)osifi<m. therefore, every con- 
tptest of science remlers nmre precarious. Such a conception 
has no fdare in philovsjuhy, wh*>se very idea is law *)r system, 
'fhe continuity <d nature's processes. strongly insisted on 
by Naiuralisin. may. thereftirc, lie regardcil by a sympathetic 
eritJC as simply the nu>st impressive form in wliich the gen> 
eral idea o( law ami orderly change presents itself to an 
age jirtshmiinaiitly influence*! by the naiur.il sciences, But 
continuity is as miRh the interest of an enlightene*! [ihiloso- 
phy as it can lie of am scientific worker. It is, mdce«1. the 
winking maxim or prrsup(M>siii*m of every .attempt to sy.s- 
ICtnatixe our know Iciigc. 1 f . therefore, an idealistic philoso- 
phy take* exception to the naturalistic theory, it must be, 
tun on account of its Naturalism in the sense just explained, 
bttt because ordinary Naturalism takes ‘ nature ’ in an un- 
duly narrow sense, and is d<.nninated, moreover, by an 
erronciHis wlea of exjdanation which leads to a dental of 
real differences or an attempt to explain them away. 

Th» CQRstittites wliat 1 may cal! the lower Naturelinn. 
A charity like Professor Wallace’s may condone its excesses 
a« a reaction against the old the(%irai of man as 
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tbnist from a sopemafttrat sphere into tnateria) surround* 
inga, which are, as it were, accidental to his real being ; but 
its i^ocedurc is none the less falladoas. and its conclusions 
unfounded. The {separation between man and nature may 
be the expression initially, as has been suggested, of a 
duaibtic spiritualism or supernaturalism; hut the natural- 
istic denial of this separateness or foreignness tends, by 
way of reaction, to merge man ahugctber in that infra- 
htmutn nature from which it declares him to l*c derived. 
Nature, however, is not the less nature l»ecause it exhibits 
a scale of qualitative differences. The principle oi con- 
tinuity is misinterpreted, if it is sn[>iM)H‘<l to neces-itale 
the reduction of all nature's facts ftJ the dead level of a 
single ty|»e. The higher Naturalism, as I venture to call 
it. feels no temptation to this levclhng down; it di>es not 
hesitate to recognize differences where it sees them, without 
feeling that it b thereby creating an absolute chasrit l)ctween 
one stage of nature's processes and another — a chasm 
which can only Ijc clearetl by supernatural assistance 
expressly invoked. And I wish to p«jint out that this greater 
freedom of attitude is largely owing to its truer view of 
what is meant by explanation, and where and in what sense 
explanation is possible. 

The most fundamental differences in philosophical inter- 
pretation may be shown to depend on the view that is taken 
of the nature of explanation. Explanation, in its most gen- 
eral sense, means, for science, the .statement of a fact in its 
simplest terms, so that it can tie assimilated to other facts 
and included as a case of what we call a general law. 
In Professor Bain's words, ' my.stery means isolation 
We are said to ‘ understand * a fact when we are able to 
regard it as a particular example of a mtjde of happen- 
ing already known to us. Explanatbn also means, in sci- 
entific usage, a statement of the comiitions of the occur- 
rence of any fact. Such causal explanation, it is often 
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atStd. tmim» in the dtKomy of some antceedem set of 
cirounstainces cm wbidb the given phencMitenon fellows and 
on vfhkh it ajtpears to depend. The tjnncal attitude of the 
artentif^ investigator is, as Professor Uoyd Morgan pots 
it,* 'this retrospective outiodk towards antecedent condt- 
tMtns.' the attempt to give the history of thin^. and, if pos- 
siisle, to trace them ttack to their beginnings. Explanation 
in ihi* wm-w i<t therefore essentially explanation of the later 
hy the earlier, an interpretation, as Spencer puts it, of ‘ the 
nvjfc «kveh»ped hy the less eJeveUsped *. But it is important 
to reinenjlier that such explanation professes to be in the 
end no more than a clescription. in as simple and general 
terms as {M^ssible, of the way in which things hap]>en. or 
the characteristic ways in which reality liehaves. These 
ultimate m<xies of i«haviour have to tie taken for granted, 
in the sense, for example, that the law of gravitation suni- 
inarires one whole range of (dtcnomcna. ‘ but no one knows 
why two ultimate panicles influence each cither's motion.’ * 
Hut if the iiUimatc modes of liehavtotir have thus simply 
to tie accepted and tlcscribcd, a serious danger may lurk in 
this method of explaining facts exclusively by reference to 
tlieir antecedents. The method may lx* unimpeachatde in a 
science like mechames or molar physics, where the facts with 
whkh we arc dcabng are all o/ the sitmr order ~trans forma- 
tkms of matter ami motion. Here the present configuration 
of the facts may Ir treated without danger of misconception 
a« the maihenatical resultant of its antecedents. There is 
equivalence just because there is ito real gain in the process; 
there is dtatnge, Imt no advaiKt, imthing new. Everythii^ 

* In W» hnie voli^, ra# Imlftf reunion »>/ A'artirr. p o 

*K4uri PenrMO. Cnmmar <i>f Stttmft, |». 14s Hence, D» Boii-R*jr- 
mnnd, ht hi* <wmv» *mpki»u%nn ihr twiiu of owr tmowtedye of mttnre 
iffmCnmtnt it* m 4 Ok awlNm WrftrtUksfi}, trailed 

Uw iwNHt! «f ttMOter and lottv as the 6r«t of the mwtd-rMldlrs before 
wMdi die iwiawn tniml i» condernned to tuuMl witb (be coafewioR 
* IgnofMaiiii cl IgBKirabuniia *■ * 
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rctnaim on the same level. But In the bidt^jlica! sdences. 
where the phenontenon of growth is fundamental, and in 
the region of the historical generally — wherever, in abort, 
there is a real evolution — the question at cmce arises whether 
the ' retrospective ‘ method of cxplanatkm does not in* 
advertently omit from its acxonnt of causation the very 
feature which distinguishes this mode of change from the 
dcad'levrl equivalences of physics. The method of inter- 
preting the more devcl«»pcd hy the less developed is logically 
tantamount l<* a reduriimi of the n»ore the less, and, 
therefore, to a denial of the very fact to Ije explained. Or 
if the fact, as a pheiHttnemm, i.s lievund dispute, it is still 
robljed of it.s significance hy a metluHl which simply refunds 
the later .stage into the e,-irlicr, and equates the outcome of 
the process with its starting-point. This fallacy is plainly 
invoivcti in the method, when we psiss from one etrtler of 
facts to another, say. from inorganic nature to the facts 
of life, tir from aninwl sentience to the conceptual rcastm 
and .sel f -con-sciou-sness of man. Both li f c and .sel f -conscious- 
ne.«s appe.ir to emerge from antecedent conditions in which 
these distinctict (jualitics cannot lie detected. But to 
insist on treating them as no more titan the iiKj>rganic or 
non-rational phenomena which form their antecedents is 
not a legitimate c.\planation, in the genuine scientific sense of 
reducing a fact Kj simpler terms and thereby bringing it 
into line with other fact.s. The simplification is effcctetl in 
this case by a process of abstraction which leaves out the 
characteristic features of the concrete fact supposed to be 
explained. It is by a progressive abstraction of this kind, 
and not by any real process of causal explanation, that we 
arrive at such a formula of the workl-prfjcess as Spencer’s 
re-distribution of matter and motion, and imagine ourselves 
otdiged to look on the moving particles of phy.skal scienevt 
as the ultimate reality out of whkb all other phenomena 
are woven by cunning compiicatkm. 
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HitD Itifaicimt* mcthtMj of exptanaticm has iMcn very 
itroii^tly a« »e have seen, in the case of life. In 

the sixties ami seventies of last century, controversy ra|;ed 
round the <|ue«tion of the origin of life from the nondiving, 
and then and later tlte ideal of the majority of fdiysiolc^ists 
was the expression of organic procesMrs in physico-chemical 
terms- The extreme unwillingness to recognize in vital 
phenomena a range of facts with distinctive ebararteristtes 
of their own mnsi lie traced to the itica that such aclftmw!- 
etlgemrnt would constitute a breach in the ctmtinuity of 
nature — w<mUl be equivalent, in fact, to the ailntission of 
special metaphysical causation ab extra, to account for the 
sjjecitic characteristics of the facts. And. to l)C sure, ill- 
advisetl thetde^ians found great comfort in the apparent 
'gap', which, the) urged, manifestly necessitated an act of 
’ special creation llie appearance of this deus ex machina 
inrreascil the suspicion id the Naturalists; and to this must 
Ixr added the difhculty td .stating what has been called 
the vtiahstic hypothesis in terms which slwll not seem 
til imply an extraneousiy-acting directive force. But with 
the gfiiwth of a calmer temper the irreducible difference 
lielween vital and merely physical or merely chemical 
facts has. as vse saw in the preceding lecture, more and 
more irninTcxsed itself upon unprejudiced observers. Per- 
haps the inttst striking e.xampic of the recognition of this 
difference is to Ir fouml in the chapter on ‘ The Dynamic 
Eletnem in Life atkied by Spencer himsdf in 1898 to the 
revised erliiicm of his Primifies of Biology, and containing 
the frank ackn»'wlc«}gement that ‘ the processes which go 
on in living things are incomprehensible as results of any 
physkat aciums known to tis. . . . We are obliged to cem- 
fm that Life in its essonice cannot be ionedved in physko- 
dwnnad terms.’ 

This traitsitkwi in natmr; from cme order of facts to 
•noftlicr had already lieett stated by Mill quite simply in 
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it chapter of hk without any fuss or mystery at>out 

it ; and it is indeed a fact which stares us in the face and 
forms the basis of the hierarchy of the sciences. It has, 
how’cver, an impr>rtant phitoi^ophical bearing, and the idea 
of * creative ^vnthcsiN \ as it lias not inaptly been called, 
has played a considerable jiart in recent discussion. The 
biological term ' epigciiests ' has also Ijcen generalised to 
express the same idea ot the tjrigin, through synthesis, of 
features of ex|HTience which are cssetuially new.* Such 
results of synthesis «>c<;ur not only at |K>ints which mark the 
transition from <mc science to another; they are exemplibed 
ill such simple experiences as niekxly and harmony resulting 
from the comliination of musical notes. So Mrowning finedy 
ce!d»rates the musician’s {xnver as lying in this : 

That out uf three sounds he frames, nut a fourth wmnd, 
but a star. 

* Bujkk in, chap vi, * On the Comjxt^iition of CawKs/ * AH organued 

iKKtie^ are ^»mtlar to tho<»e comixjjtinijj 

nature, ami winch ha\e even thrmf»elve» existed in an imuKaMic <ktale ; 
twn the phenomena of fife wluch result from the juxta(i>o!tit)on ot the'«^r 
|»art# uj a ix^rihm ni4om< r hear no anahf|;*> to any of the effrcH winch 
would Ik: pTtHlua d h\ the aufon of the cotwp«»nen! *»ulotaoceH iooinnlerrd 
ait mere ph>'vicai ajijent v' flenee each iiCteme tH>»se^srf» a refatoe nuh* 
prmkncc m re'-iHct tai the |«rcular nature of the phrmimeuii with whufi 
It drak ' ‘ Ilie I.aw^ of Life wdl never In- dedueihlr from the mere 
lawii ♦,*( the m>jfedients. but ilw |»riKtigiou?»f>' complex i'act.'j of Life 
nia> all he deduedde from cofiijuirafively .ompir law^ uf life* 

* of ci'ratne ^>rithcvh ni the mdieated dorv nitt «ete« 

sardy imply, ^ far as t can mt, the pUtralnm and coiitfufccncy with 
which Pr<a'efs.ur Ward idtnnftri. or at leaj»t it. (( f t hf 

Htaim of h^ds, pp and /7«, 'To the plurahii^t the no caUed rvolw 
tion of the world i* really tiwgenefiH. creative xynthems; it implied 
continual n^w hegumini^^i, the result of the muiual conHict and co-ofiera- 
tion of agents, all <»f whutn. tk«ugh in varying degree?*, act i^pontaneoutly 
or freely* ‘Here all b history, the rciiult of effort, trial and error; 
here wc have advent^ire and uUiiniite aebievemerjit ‘ ) IMtiralij^m. #<• 
ttndmtood, may, no dotslJl. be mr^re aii*ity tvorfced mtu a theory of 
epigenevit tlwin into fht‘ opinniut theory of preformatiun, with which, 
indeed, it i» flatly trreconcdable. But the idea of ejngciie&i» ilitelf, it 
•eeittft to me, would be e^jually appikrable to the pro«^e^* of experience, 
if tlial procets were conceived aa the progfc$»tvr fietf^revrlauon of a.n 
ahaolute hemg. The tt*e of the temt dort not, therefore, decide the 
ittiie which Plttraltsm raisca. 
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And if t)ir s^ppearamt of life is tlie most imimessiwe instaftoe 
of a synthrsis which rcfttivs to be analysed into hs afi^rent 
antemlems, )‘ef men of science, hghting for the idea of the 
eootintiity of nature against the thecdogical doarine of 
special creation, were not altogether wrong In the irtress 
they laid on the phemanenon of crystallization as stmilarh 
inesplicabie — if that is the right word to employ in either 
ctse^—by tlie ungnided forces of gravity and cohesion. 
There are, of course, important differences lietween the 
two ca.se». and there is the further differeiwe that matter 
is constantly passing from a non-crystalline to a crystalline 
structure, and the expertn»enier can easily bring about the 
lran»tti(«n by arranging afiiiropnate conditions, whereas, in 
the case of life, no instance can l»e shown in nature of 
the prufluction of the living frmn the non-living, and the 
preddem has hitherto eejuativ lafUed the cxjwrimenter. 
In the early day* of Darwini.sm. the more enthusiastic 
spirits believed that they were on the eve of obtaining, if 
they had mjt already obtained, evidence of such transition. 
But it wa.s a case of the wish Iteing father to the tlxiughl, 
and im>re careful analysis has always left things just w'here 
they were. The attempt to * catch nature lialf-tn anti half- 
out as flutclnsttn Stirling graphically put it. has invari- 
ably failetl, ami tlw question of abit.^enesi^ has latterly 
fallen inio the t>ackgnutnd.' I canitot myself Iwlieve that 
it is of any {thilostqihical intftortance. The philos<.)fducat 
question is the difference of nature between the two orders 
of fact, not die question of historical emergence — how of 
wtaen the cme arose frt«n the other or came to !» added to 
it. Even if we were able to show a debataide land between 
the organic and the inorganic, as we can between the animat 
aatd t^ vegetalde kingdoms, and to point to objects which 
might he classed ahnmit indifferently as the one or the 

* Ahtumiih h srs* mmd by Prof ifwor ( Sr Edward) Schifer ia Ids 
arrsidintlsf addrm M tihe Britub Antaeation in iqia. 
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(Vdter, even then, the existence ol such intermediate or trann- 
tional forms would not obscure the fact that we do {»s$ to 
a new plane or level of existence, qualitatively different and, 
throud^ that difference, opening up a new range t)f {lossi- 
btlities to the creatures which it inchtdes. 

F%ilosophy is not interested, therefore, in speculations 
like those of Lord Kelvin as to the origin of life upon tnir 
globe from germs carried to it by meteorites from other 
parts of space. This slightly grutestiue hyp«.>thesis would 
at belt only throw the difficulty a little farther liack ; and, 
after all, if we are not to think in quite primitive terms of 
a creator, at some point in the history of this glolw or of 
other globes, manufacturing the first cells, as it were with 
hands, what other view can wc take, s«) long as we think 
in terms of time-sequence, than that somewhere and at 
some time, under a convergence of appropriate conditions, 
life supervened upon a hitherto inorganic nature? But 
the fact that science finds absolute origination an tnsoluMe 
problem in every department of investigation should at 
least suggest to us as philosctphcrs that there must be 
something wrung with this whole method of attacking the 
subject. To the great philosophers this a>pect of time- 
succession has seemed in the main irrelevant. In the well- 
worn phrase, philosophy contemplates the world sub quuilam 
specie aetemitatis. There may tie a sense in which to do 
this is to avert one’s gaae from the concrete world and to 
embrace an abstraction in its stead. But in its present 
application the {dirase means that what {d)iloso{»liy {irimariiy 
se^ to exhibit is the claracter or essential structure of the 
universe, and tlut that character can only be held to be given 
when we keep in view the whole range of its manifestations, 
and relate these manifestatiotis to one another according 
to thdr intrinsic nature — whkh may prove to be also 
a rdatitm according to a scale of value or worth. But the 
intriittic nature, and the value of any phase are not altered 
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in file k«j)i by its af^arance sooner or later in a partkuiar 
ttfiMMirries; ami iterefore the latter questtem is strictly 
indifferent to |jhiloM»ph>', which is interested in the phase 
jttmf^y as a revelaiion. so far forth, of the real nature of 
the world, ami thus an elemmt helping to determine the 
final answer which it seeks. 

We twed have no difficulty, therefore, in agreeing with 
Prufeswr I Joyd Morgan * when be refmdiaies as unphilo- 
Sfjfdtical the idea of ‘a supernatural hiatus lietween the 
tmirganic ami the organic *. ami combats the concepiitm of 
Vital Force as ' sonictitttig outsitic the rc«,\>gniaetl course 
of nature introduced to bridge tht.s {tarticular chasm and 
account for the jtcculiafifics ai the new order of phenomena. 
But if Vitalism means simply tliat * living mailer lias cer- 
tain distinctive projicriies if wc use the tenn vital in 
a descriptive rather than a caudal .sense to denote a pecu- 
liarity of Iwhavhiur ‘ which is found nowhere else in nature 
and which we cannot assert is ' anywhere ioreshailowed in 
the inorganic sjdiere then no ohjcction, he allows, can lie 
taken to the term. But in principle, he urges, the term \’ital 
Force is, in that case. <«i the same fixiting as gravitative 
force, chemical force, cry.stalline force and similar terms; 
for ' no one ha> yet lieen able to shijw h*»tt certain observed 
ntuilo of aitractitui can lie developed i>ut of others. , . . 
A candid and itn{}artial inquiry into the facts enables us 
to realize that under these or those assignable conditions 
new nHMles of attraction supervene — modes which with 
our present knowledge no one could have foretold, since in 
science it must not infrequently suffice to lie wise after the 
event.* Hence, he ctmcludes. we must generalize our 
jfKNUtioo. and if wc speak of ‘ forces ’ in cemnexiem with these 
different groufM of (dtemanena. they must all alike be 
rqpirded. not as implying at any point what has been called 

"la y» wtidcs on * Biology oail Meiapinsici’ ami ‘ViiattMi' in 
Tkt MiMwt. voL is Oamttnr Jidy itoa). • 
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’m alien influx into nature’, but as ‘ difleremiai modes 
of manifestation of the self-existent Cause 

Professor Lloyd Morgan expresses his conclusions mudi 
in the same terms as Spencer (U* whose new chapter in the 
Principks of Biology he refers), and i»ne might easily crit- 
ic«e his conception of the relation of science and meta- 
physics as dealing ref.j)ectively with ‘ the realities of experi- 
ence ’ and * the sphere of noumenat existence *. His 
phrase<'ilogy is alMi occashmally grudging in its seeming 
unwiilingness to recognize the relatively greater stqj f«»m 
the non-living to the living than fnm any otw plusc of in- 
organic nature tt> another. Hut, in principle, 1 take his con- 
tention to U- sound on the two jK»ints of immanence and 
continuity. The argument which he presents from the 
scientific side is, imlccd. essentially the same as that pre- 
sented from the metaphysical side by Pntfessor Hosanquet 
in his recent volume of (Jifford Lectures. In his chapter on 
' The Ih«li!> Basis of Mind Professor Bosanquet does not 
hesitate t<t ai»ply the same principle to the i>erhaps still more 
crucial case of ilie appearance of consciousness and the gen- 
esis of souls. ‘ We may smile he says, * at the simplicity of 
the m.atcriali.st who enuhl explain consciou.sness as an effect 
of materia! combination'; yet it is im|w»rtant ‘to empha- 
size the itlca of a Ix-ing essentially connected with <*r even 
founded «fK»n its cnvironnteiu ( past as well as present ). to 
which, nevertheless, or out of which, it brings a principle of 
unity. . . . Instead of a self-sulmstcnt eternal angelic Iwing, 
we should thus l»c led to conceive of the soul as — to adapt 
a phrase of Lotze — a jicrfection granted by the Ahstdutc 
according tf» general laws, upon certain complex wcasions 
and arrangements of extentality. . . . And wc must l»ear in 
mind that, in tf>« end. this being granted by the .Mxiolute 
upon a certain combination is all that any Cf»nnexion, any 
form of causation or inherence can mean.’ In such a view, 
he claims, ‘there is nothing whatever materialistic or 
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tBU^rtttn!/ since * in cotiiik dc Y d c yroeni, wlMEther 

inotrgank. organic, or ingkal. die rale ti for the stream to 
rile higher than its source *.* 

Let me lake one more example of what I mean hjr the 
transition from one order of facts to another, or frean one 
plarfc of cspericnce to amrther — the passage from the merely 
aninta) life of semi-passive perce]^ion ami assodatiim to 
the dHtmctivrly human level of the active conceptual 
rrawtn. * fhe having ai general ideas says Locke in a well* 
kni>wfi pa^Nsec. ‘ is that which puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man arni brutes, aiwJ is an excellency which the 
factilites of brutes do by no means attain to.’ * This is just 
llie kind of passage which the average evolutionist with 
a negative bias in hi* thinking is apt to set down as a piece 
of antiquated theological prejudice. If evolution has pnived 
anything, has it not proved that there is no such qualitative 
distinrtkm between human reason and the lower ranges 
of animal intelligence? The whole thing is a question of 
degree—of advance by insen.sible gradations, with nowhere 
any hint of a difference in kind. So, in familiar accents, 
one can hear the indignant protest. Ami yet how ah.solutc]y 
true to the facts i^ Locke’s honest report. He is talking, 
in the same cxmlext. of the cowfHiruon of our ideas one 
with another, am! this is what he says; * How far hrute.s 
partake in this famlty is not easy to determine. 1 imagine 
they have it not in any great degree: for though they 
prolialdy have several ideas distinct enough, yet it seems 
to me to be the prert^tive of human understanding, when 
it han sufBciently distinguished any ideas, so as to perceive 
them to lie perfectly different. ... to coi# and cansidrr 
in tfhaf aVcwnafcMiccjr they arf fafiable ta be campled, and 
therefore. 1 think, beasts compare not ihetr ideas further 
than some sensihk circumstances annexed to the objects 

' /w faiS w k iy mtd Vidme, pa. tg$bet. 

It, tt. ta 
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thetmelvts. The other power of ocwnparii^, which n»y be 
ohserved in men, beionging to general ideas, and ateful 
only fo abstract reas«>nings, we may probably conjecture 
beasts have not.‘ ' An animal, that is to say. perceives ' 
objects, and of course it i.s aware of differences lietwcen the 
objects it perceives ; it distinguishes one object from 
another. But the wlude prinrcss is semi-passive; the 
differences impress themselves uiK>n the mind as upon 
v»me sensitive j>late. DitTcrcnecsand rcscntWances lietween 
<>bjet*i> arc sense«] (.>r felt as part of the total unanalytanl 
lierception of the object-.. The feeling of the differences or 
re-emblances i.s sufficient to determine the animal’s action 
this way or that ; but it docs not drive him. as it may drive 
a man. ‘ to cast alji.»ut as LiKke says, ' and consider in 
what circumstancc.s ' the objects tliffer from or resemble one 
another. By this delif)rralc active comparison we define 
to 4>urselves the precise f)oints of agreement or tliffcrencc — 
wc iv>late them from the general context of the objects as 
sensed or jierccivcd — we frame, in fact, a concept, a general 
nr abstract idea. In this jmwer of abstraction or, as we 
now more commonly say, in the conceptual reason— -in the 
graspifig by the mind of an idea which docs not exist 3.s an 
object of sense at all — I.e*ckc rightly saw the differentia of 
human intelligence, and be was also right in connecting 
with it the use of words as general signs. 

Apply this to the idea of causal connexion which lies at 
the basis of our scientific knowledge. Hume explains this 
itlea as a habit of expectation generated by the repeate«l 
se<|uencc of two events in the past. Now that i.s exactly 
the length we may .suppose the animal mind to go — auto- 
matic asMKiation of two events through their repeated 
conjunction in the past— and you can guide a whole life 
by the habits of expectation thus generated. And yet the 
animal does not pottscss the idea of cause in the strict sense 

• n. II. 5. 
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•t general idea of connectedness or tlte depetMtence 

of event ttfucm an<»ther. To realize that idea is to form 
the first conception of an indepen<ient world — an indc- 
fiendeni sysiem of definitely connected facts. It contains 
in itself ail the potentialities of science: and the birth of 
reason in the individual, if we may so speak, is just the 
nvimeni when refjcaietl cfm junctions suggest to the mind 
this idea of the 0 (*nnect«lncss. the inierdcjicndence. of the 
two pitenoniena. To the mitwl that remains <jn tijc animal 
plane, frequent rejietilion produces a firm asH»ciatk>n 
lictween twi» facts, firm habits of cxjiectation ; but if the 
customary seciuettcc should lie interfered with, if expecta- 
tion should lx? lanlkcd, that will mean only a feeling of 
difsctmifori ; ami if stich disaj^Kuntments occur frcfpjcntly, 
the automaiicany generated habit of cx{x?ctatlon will as 
auiixnatirally tend to disapjxear. To the inripient human 
intelbgencr, on tlx? contrary — to the mind that has once 
grasped the general idea of causal dcjirtHlciu'e — the non* 
occurrence of an exjxrcfwl effect sets the rmtid at once ac- 
tively to w't*rk. to find mit the reason of the ntm-ixTurrence, 
to find out what counteracting cause has Ix'cn |»fesciit to 
defeat exjictiation in this f>articular case. Obviou.<,|y these 
two mjiwls move on quite different levels. 

lUit here again there is no neetl to entangle ourselves in 
the vexetl qtiesiinn as to where precisely associaikm ends 
and reason begins— a« to whether there may n<»t lx? instances 
of consciotis prixress in the lower animals which deserve 
the name of reason in the full sense, llie animal mind and 
the human mind, as 1 have used the terms, are to be taken 
as types, ideal stages of mental development. Nor need 
one mittimiae in the l«ist the continuity of the prtKcss liy 
which the ooe seems to pass, almoat at a touch, into tht 
other. But it is a case of ‘ the Hithr more and how mwch 
it is. and the litdc less and what worlds away '. To crocs 
this ideal line means to reach the notion of objectivity and 
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intth <m which science is built; it tneam morality, art 
and religion, and all the possibilities of human hislory. 
Can an^ihing be more futile, then, than to igwire the 
qualitative distinction between the one range of mind and 
the other ? When tlic dog des'elops a system of astronomy 
or the cow pauses on the hill-top to admire the view, we 
shall gladly welc<Mne them to the U^kian’s company of 
‘rational animals'; hut. till tlien, the wi.se man will be 
content to rccogniee a difference which Is real. 

CoB/iiittify 0/ f<rocfss and /Ac t'mi'ftjt'-nte of real rfijJ^er- 
ences — these are, in short, the twin asjtects of the cosmic hi.s- 
tory. and it is essential to clear thinking that the one be not 
alluwetl to obscure the other. And whereas, formerly, the 
magnitude of the differences led to static or typical con- 
ceptions of separate sjwcics and {as in tmr last instance 
of the human ami animal mind I to the assertion of a 
sheer discontinuity Iwfween the one .stage and the other, so 
more recently the evolutional study «»f intervening forms 
and the accumulation of minute differences has made us 
realise so vividly the extremely gradual steps by which 
nature engineers her advances that, as I’rofessfir Ward puts 
it, ‘ we arc inclinetl to imagine either that there is no problem 
at all, or that, if there is. the problem is solvetl Or in 
the words of Hume, which he aptly impresses into his 
.service, ‘ the {>assage is so smooth and easy that it produces 
little alteration in the mind. The thought glides along the 
succession with e<jual facility, as if it considered only one 
object, and therefore confounds the succession with the 
identity/ Continuity may he inccmsi.stcnt with ‘ breaks 
if we define a ‘ break ' as a ' chasm ’ or * an alien influx into 
nature'. But if we take the facts as they stand, without 
importing a theory into the word, we may say with the 
late Professor Wallace that ' all development is by breaks 

* S^mraUfm amt dgnotHeitm. IH ed., vol i, p. 360. 
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and yH for rontinuity V Bot the word, so used, 

will umbui simply the acknrmleiigement of wtett 1 have 
ealkd the emrrifence of real differences in the course of 
the proms — actual * increments * or * lifts ' in the jfirocess, 
where quantity may he said to pass into quality, difference 
of degree into difference «>{ kind. Such crises, as it has 
been well said.* are ' greater in their implicatirms than in 
the actual moment'; they are points after which every- 
thing seems to ' move in a new dimemioh But it is 
neither necessary, nor is it po'sihle, to fix such prsinfs as 
dehnite dales in an historical sequence. ITic very nature 
of lime forWds the translation of philoMqihical analysis into 
literal history. 

It is instructive to note that all the ‘ workl-ri<idlcs ’ of 
Du Bois-Rcyrmmers once famous l»ook/ t»r all at least after 
the first, concern the origin i*f the differences or increments 
which mark the successive slcfis of the evolutionary prctcess. 
After the first inctimprehensihiHly »»f the nature of matter 
ami force * comes the origin of movement, then the r»rigin 
of fife and what apfirars to lie purposive adaptation, then 
the origin of sentience, and finally the origin of ratumal con- 
sciousness and will. Each transition is one of the eternal 
* limits ‘ set to our kmiwletlge of nature, in regard to which 
the confession of Science must tic a perpetual ' Ignorabi- 
fmts As he puts it in one of the instance.s, * it is not merely 
case that, in the present .st%te of <rtir knowtctlge, con- 
sciou&nea* i$ inexplkralde from its natural conditton.s, but in 

* Ptetf>(nmfn» te ffowCj l»^, wfeond editton, p, 47*^ ' The mder 
«f the thmm C«mmu'4 *» rrofrsiwr Wattaec fiBely «*>»■ ' m»jf hardly 
Mfd to he reminded that, at rarh of the grander ehaiiitrt of Kene and 
finade tn hit iMlgrimaipr. Dante suddenly hndt hunted withotit obekwi 
mcMW innwKirMed into a n<rar regiMi at exiwnencc There are catas- 
ttn ^s Ml the fMracent of dreetopomt not unprepated. hut tommnw iw> 
ae in a hash «f Mnutht. Che griMlaa) and nnperoneed promt of iprowdi " 

* ProfesMor J. V. Sempeon'* ImWfrrUAim »f hFaiimr, p. iji. 

* Die jaHNm MKelNIlhtrl. puldwhcd in i8Ba 
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Bie natitre of things it never can be explicable from these 
conditions.* Inexplicable, crrtamly. we might refily, from 
thest conditions, if they are substantiated as self-existent in 
tlwir purely physical aspect. Each new fact in turn must lie 
jAteerly uninteliigihle if we lake otir stand at the stage bebw, 
ami if. in the last re«w»rt, we treat ‘ the mechanics of the 
atom ’ as the ultimately self-existing fact, out of which 
everything else is suwnehow to Ixr conjured and so explained, 
.*\nd. in spite t>f his criticism of the ."Unms as philosophical 
fictions. Du liois-Kcynmnd is still dominated by the concep- 
tion of matter, defineil by its purely physical qualities, as the 
indepcnilently real substructure of phenomena. 

It was this, ttm. that lent tlie sting to 'ryndall's ceicbratetl 
Statement, in his Belfast Address of 1874. that he felt com- 
pelled by an intellectual neccssits to discern in matter ' the 
|>romise and jHitency of all terrestrial Life When we loi>k 
back upon tlie passage and read it in its context, with its 
quotations from Imcrctius and Itrumi — when wc note the 
U-sc of the vague term ‘nature’, the reference to 'latent 
powers and the insi.sience on the contiiniity of nature as 
the chief {loint of the contention — the jiosition appears 
neither so dangerous nor so uiqthilosophicai as it did to 
those who first heard it. It appeared t«.» them, in the con- 
troversial language of the day. ‘material atheism *, liecause 
they undcrslo«Kl by matter the matter of the physicist as a 
prior self-existing fact. Apd that is the danger and. one 
may still say, the falsity which lurks in Tymlall's way of 
putting the truth he intends. If we take matter in anything 
like its accepted meaning, then our attempted explanatioti 
breaks down at every successive stage in the evoluti<rtMiry 
process; if. on the other hand, wc endow matter with 
‘the promise and potency' of all that es'cntually crowns 
the (uocess, the word loses all definite meaning. Con- 
temporary crttks did not fail to point out that Tyndall's 
matter, in virtue of the power.s attributed to it, was really 
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indwtmpibhjihlr frt/m »pirit. or, as O^eridgt said in a 
simtiar crtnwx»«ii, 'a w«w»hing*fK>thtiig-everylhtng which 
does ah of whirii wc know It hecomes. indeed, simfdy 
the r»*.»tirm *>f p*4cniiaHty as such — perhaps the rooart 
*U|)j>er> lemi in the whole v<»cabMlary of philmt^y. If 
it is il«r t-<ii«plete or final fad which wc wish to ex{4am, 
and if. as we have scdi. explanation can only mean acctt* 
rale tle*cfif>lion <»r analysis ui the nature tuf the fact, it is 
dear that it can serve no useful {mr|w»«« --it must, indeed, 
lie Iwndamemjdly misleadinK--lo say that characteristics 
whidi. according u* the very meaning of the terms, are mt 
rxhihildi hy the atoms and molecules at the physicist, are 
fKitentialiy present in these p.articks as such. To insist in 
this way on regarding the bter stages as existing pre- 
formed, wt tfi speak, in the Isire lieginning is, as we have 
seen, to ignore the true nature of the evoUiiion-jirocess, as 
characterieed hy the emergence of real difTerenccs arn! the 
attainment ol result* which transcend the apfiarent starting- 
|K»in«. It is only in so far as we connect the physical with 
the vital and the conscious, as stages of a single prtKe.ss. 
that we can speak, with even a show of intdligihility, of the 
(ihysical as containing the |H*ientiatity of all that i.s to follow’. 
I’he fdidoiH>ph»cal meaning of potentiality is, in short, simply 
the insight that, in tlie interpretation of any pnjicess, it is 
<*e ftow* oi <1 that ha* to Ik consideretl, if we wish 
to know the nature of iIk reality rcvealetl in it. In other 
words, every evolutionary process must he read in the light 
of its last term. This i* the ime meaning of ilw profound 
Aristotelian ckoctrine of the Teios or End as the ultimate 
pnncijde of explanation. As I have pul it on a previous 
occasion--* All explanation of the higher hy the lower 
is phikuioydiiailly a hysteron-proteron. llie antecedents 
assigned are not the causes of the conset|ucttts. for by 
lutfeecedcnts the naturalistic theories mean the antecedesta 

' dhaa* vie ^ 
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in abstraction Iron) their conM!<]ucnt,v — ttie antecedents 
taken as they appear in themselves, or as we might su{^se 
tl|em to be H ni> such consequents had ever issued from 
tlnsm. So ctmcetved, however, the antecedents (matter 
and energy, for example), have no real existence — they are 
mere emfia ratioms, abstract as|>ects of the one concrete 
fact which we call the universe. . . . All ultimate or philo* 
sophical explanation must h>ok to the end. . . .If we are 
in earnest with tlwr doctrine that the universe is one, we 
have to read back the nature »>f tbc latest consequent into 
the remotest antecedent. Only then is the one, in any true 
sense, the cause of the other.* ' 

It is w«»rth tibserving that the same apparctitly inveter- 
ate tendency to obliterate the tlistiiictions iMrtween <lifTcrent 
ranges of c.xpcricncc may ix seen asscrtisig itself afre4» in 
the relation of biology to p^ycho!ogy and sociology. Just 
as the long-established ascendancy «.*( physical science has 
hindered the recognition of the autonomy of the science 
of life, inip<jsing upui the biologist a f<jreign ideal, as if 
physical ctmceptioti.s alone were uhimaleJy valid — their 
de fatti) inadeiiuacy in dealing with vital )ibciu.itncna lieing 
attributed not t*i the cl^aractcri^^i^•^ of* the -.ubject-mattcr 
but to the biologist’s ( .s<> far) unjicrfect analysis - in a 
similar fashion the prestige of lihilogy has Ictl Mtlltin recent 
years to the wlwdesale application of biological conce})- 
tions and theories to the facts of mind an<l .society. I tlo 
nert wish to deny — I wouhl, on the contrary, emphasize — 
the stimulus which psychfdogy and sociology, as well as 
general philosophy, have derived frum contact with the 
great biological movement of the last half-ecniury. The 
Inological analogies and metaphors arc, in general, far more 
instructive than the (titysical conceptions which they re- 
fdauced. and the restatement has made many phases of 
mental development more mtelligtble. But here again 
* Mam's Ptaet m tht Cojwm. pjx )>->a. 
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•laonumy mtwt Ik ropected. Consciousness brills into 
view « new range of laris aiuJ valcws; and to suppose tiuit 
IrUdogkal catejj*rf»c» ran Ijc Rn*re than suggestive analogies 
in ibe new jsjfhere »» onre again to tiblitcrate tlw distinctive 
diararirri'tws *»l ifw: facts which it is sought to describe. 
Loi«*r talk aW«t natural seleclion am! the social organism 
wit! ma s*4ve the prnldcm.s either of mental or of social 
wrience A new order <d facts demands its own conceptions 
in termn of which « may Ik descrilicil and syslematircd.* 

Ktom the jdnlosaophical ixmiu of viesv, therefore, explana* 
tion h e-‘»eiuiaJI> an affair of categories. Correct explana- 
tioti depends m arty tlepartmeiu <.>n the employment of 
a|>pro|inate categ<‘ries. and phiktsophy con,si<us in an in- 
sight into the relation of the categories in question and the 
realm of tacts svhich they descrilre, to other categories and 
tititer realms or aspects of reality. VVe must have some 
notion t»f their sigttificance in an account of the nature of 
llw universe as a whole. The function of philosophy is, in 
this cvmnexion, comparahfe to that of a ‘Warden of the 
Marches * lietween the various sciences, resisting the preten- 
»H»n» of any {^arliquUir Si'iencc l<» I>e the exclusive exponent 
of reahty am! assigning tt» each its hierarchical rank in 
a crwnpMe scheme of ktiowlctlge. For if, a.s men of 
scMMUT irH tis. M.ientdk* expt.vnation is in the end descrip- 
tion, tlw same i*, ultun.ricly true of phiUrsophy itself. 
Ilrikisw^diy. *#r |irrhaps I >hould qualify the statement 
and tJty, sane })hiUi>M«pbv, i> mit really the quest of some 
tranwendetit reason why the nature of things is as it is; 
it does not attempt, in l,.oiae*s phrase, to tell us *bow being 
is made ’ All tlwt can Iw asked of philosophy I ven- 
tured to say in my first volume, published more than 
ihtity years ago. ‘b, by the help of the most complete 
analyws, to present a reasonable synthesis of the world as 

’C(. Omw^ (k 140 fEnflwIi tnmtekin); 

UMwe* mi Thmtm, SwMm, ^ ajt. ^ 
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wc find it. The difier«»Ke between a true ami a false phtlos* 
is that a false philosoptiy fixes its eye on a part only 
of the material submitted to it, and would explain the 
whole, therefore, by a principle which is adequate merely 
to one of its parts or stages; a true {diilosophy. on the 
other hand, is one which M^e^ life steadily and sees it 
whole ■' — whose priiKiple, therefore, embraces in its evolu- 
tion tilery phase of the actual.' ’ 

• TAtr from Kani lo Hegel, p. 66. 



LECTURE VI 

MAN AS ORGANIC TO THE WORLD 

It it at between human inlelhgtncc and its antecedent 
conditions that the idea t»f a chasm or absoltite break is most 
deefily rooted, bi»th in philf»s*»phy and in ordinary thought. 
A variety of causes have conirdmtrd to create and perpetu* 
ate the imprcksioii. But if we c»tnsistentJy apply in this 
ease the twm principles of continuity and immanence, and 
steadily refuse to characteri/c the nature of the world till we 
have all tite availaMe facts !>efore us, some of the most per- 
sistent difficulties of mtKlern thought will he ftiund. I think, 
to disapjiear. The nature of the fiower at work in any proc- 
ess, 1 urgeil in the preceding lecture, is only revealed in the 
process as a whole. It is revealed prtqtrrssivcly in tlie 
diffefrnl stages, but it cann*»l lie fully and truly known till 
the final stage is reacheil. ami it must inevitably lead to error 
if we substantiate any of the stages as something complete 
in itself anil evisiing bi itself Now man — human knowl- 
eitge aw) exjierience gencrallv- is. from this jioint of view, 
the last term in the senes, and the world is not complete 
without hint Wliefi I say the last term in the series, this 
does not involve any arrogant claim on man's part to ' set 
himself in Leke's words. ' proudly at the top of all 
thirqpi'; in <Hher mansions of the universe, as Locke 
quaintly puls it. ' there may be other and different intelligent 
tieiitga. of whtwe faculties he has as little knowledge or ap- 
ptrelmiskm as a worm shut op in one drawer of a cabtnet 
hath of the letwes or understanding of a roan.’ * Man hhn- 

• IfSMy, It a j h i» iMobftbly wi onconKioiis rentiniMriKe of tW» 
IMuatc. when wy« im « more wcfeiait wwitst) that we ni^ 

be «tt 4i»«« in tbe iknIu of im&tMc miHieft of exittcwccs whkb we are 
WMt *o«a**eM eo HtMcb io eowowv*— * witb oo mtfft nMioa of wtet it 
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ad{. as we know him. assuredly refnesrnts. as the poet says, 
the dawn and not the day.* Yet, whatever heights beyond 
heights may open above us, intelligence is im principU one, 
and it is the emergence of intelligence, that is to say, of be* 
ings w'ith powers of knowledge and appreciation and self* 
determination, which supplies the find term, the goal or 
ctmsummation of the evolutionary process. It is nut, in 
short, with man sftccifically. as the historical denizen of this 
planet, that we have to do, but with man as rational, in how- 
ever humble a degree. And my contention is, a.> expressed in 
the title of this lecture, that man is organic to the world; or 
as I have just put it, the world i.s not complete w'ithout him. 
The intelligent txring is, as it were, the organ through which 
the universe b<‘holds and enjoys itself. 

This is, of course, a well-known pctsition of speculative 
idealism, but I wish to pre.sent it, in the first in.stance at any 
rate, rather from the side of the higher naturalism, and to 
emf^asize the fact of man's rix>tedness in nature, so tliat the 
rational intelligence which characterizes him may ap])car as 
the culmination of a continuous process of immanent devel- 
opment. I desire to do so because it has always seemed to 
me that some of the central difficulties of modern thought 
arise from the unconscious habit of treating man as if he 
were himself no denizen of the world in which he draws 
his breath — as if he were, so to say, a stranger visitant, con- 
templating ab extra an independent universe. Otherwise 
why, for example, should it seem so difficult — nay, impos- 
siNe, as so many philosophers wrnild persuade us — for man 
to know things as they are ? why should it be impos.sibte for 
him to know the real nature of anything, or, in the last re- 
sort, to know anything but his own states? I'iie so-called 
t^stemological problem which obsesses modem philosc^y. 
from Descartes and Locke to Kant and Siiencer and the 

<Aom ttt than the worm in a ftower-pca on a Londim bakony ha» of the 
hfe of die grcM city ’ ( H»mr. p. ZK). ' Tmuiyaon. * The Ctewn 
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fiicMt recteiJt magazine diwrus^swms^this proi>lein, with all the 
vamiies. vf w?»jecitve itkalisra. agnostkisin, phenomenaliam. 
and stefiticaf rebitviMn to which it has given rise, depends 
uffcwi the j»rrsu{>|>t‘<it»?n of a fioishetl w«»rld, as an indqtend- 
ently existing fact, and an equatfy inde}>endent knower, 
fruni heaven knows where, with a }>ecuUar af^ra* 
tus of faevthwH. Thi!* subjective apparatus, brought to bear 
upon the foreign object. coK*urs ami distorts it l)y investing 
it With ttii own subjective fKcuIiarities, and so the mechanism 
t»f ktiowlcilge ineviuWy defeats its own purpose. Do what 
we n«,v. out faculties get lietween us anti the things, and w'e 
never kru-w anything av it really is, .Xs I,rKkc sighs, wc know 
no! (hr real cn ciicc «'( a jiebble or a (h or of our own selves. 

Ihis pcrvi'.nni m>*‘tific3tion ilepends largely. 1 urge, upon 
cxtruiling man tri<in the world he setks to know. If wc 
keep sieadiK m view the fact that man is from beginning to 
en<l. even tjm kii. ivvi-r, a mcmlier .md, ns it were, an organ of 
the universe, kiiowle<lgc will apjarar to us in a more natural 
light, aiiil wc shall nut lie tempted to ojicn this miraculous 
ehastn In'tween the Wnower and the realities which Iw knows. 
When tine thinks «•! the laUmr am! ingenuity expended upon 
this problem diirjng the last three hundred years, it is easy to 
understand the itn|i,ittrtvce of the Tragmatists with the whole 
tliwrussioii It is, unlceil, enctturagirtg to note that Ixith the 
most recent usovemetits in Britain and America — IVagma- 
tiwn and the **''-<aned New Realism — seek, each in its own 
way, tortd phdostiphy of a seif-made difticulty and to trans- 
fer discussiott It* m* re tniitful liipics. ‘ Things arc what they 
are exjiertenced as,’ sav> IVagmaiisin bluntly;’ knowledge 
is a direct rcbitton lietween the knower and the reality 
known, says Realism-— it is 'smi generis and as such cannot be 
explained for explanation, in the sense of resolving it into 
simpler elemems, could only mean fabifu'ation of the fact.* 

* IVwe^, fnifmrttiT/' >'# Dvradm «m Pk&ctiifky, p. ata?. 

* C< PridiMii Kam * fJtriirjr »/ KiouAtiift, p. iij. 
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I would merdy add, as a reason for dwelling on this point, 
that, if tlw hnputaticm of subjectivism and relativity 
attadtes with any justice to the seemingly objective con- 
structions of our knowledge, it will apply with even greater 
force to the world of values in which our inmost and most 
personal nature finds expression. If man’s knowledge does 
not put him in touch with reality, how can his ideals be 
supposed to furnish a clue? They will be treated as exotics, 
too delicate or, according to the critic's mood, too sickly for 
the common soil an<l the common air of the world. Whence, 
in that case, the seed w’as wafted and by what agencies it was 
nurseil to maturity, such critics do nut t«x) narrowly iiu|uire. 

A further consccjuence of this view of iiitelltgencc a.s 
Sfstetator ab extra is that the function of intelligence is con- 
ceived as purely cognitive, in the sense of simply reproducing 
or mirroring an indejsendent, finished reality. Kven specu- 
lative idealism, under the dominance of the eye-metaphur, 
sometimes falls into a similar nvxle of expression. ' I am 
the eye with which the universe lx:hold.s itself ’ seems an apt 
expression for a divine exjwrience, conceived on purely 
theoretic lines somewhat in Aristotle’s fashion. But if it 
were simply reproduction as in a still mirror, we might 
reasonably ask, with Lutze, what point or value such a ‘ ijar- 
ren rehearsal ’ could possess. To Aristotle, the contempla- 
tion of which he .speaks is not a passionless duplication of 
existence, but an experience of intensest fruition; it is the 
supremely blessed life. The word cognition misleads us by 
its exclusive reference to the object as something external; 
we forget that cognition is an experience of the soul, and as 
such has necessarily its feeling-value. We forget that the 
existence of such living centres, capable of feeling the beauty 
atKl grandeur of the w*or]d and lasting its manifold qualities, 
is what is really significant in the universe. To a collocation 
of purely' unconscious facts it would be impossible to attrib- 
ute any value either colkxtively or imlividualiy. All values 
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Kft« in tW*i wMwc. vsilocii. Hencf it is that the sen* 

tknt and, still rm^rc, ihe rational I/dng ai^iears as the gosd 
to which naiurc is working, namely, the deveiopttiem of an 
organ by which ithe may tiecome conscious of herself and 
mter into the joy of her <m-n being. Or, as Browning more 
fittcly puls it in i'aractkus: 

Go<4 taste< an infinite joy 
In infinite way-k, . , , 

, , , Tlie wTcuth sea's wave* are edged 
Wnh foam, while as the bitten lip of hale. 

When in the sulitary vs u strange groups 
Of voutJg volcanos cornc up. cyckjps-like. 

Staring Sogctlirr w ith their eyes <m flame ; — 
ikni tastes a |>teasijrr m their nnrimth pride? . . . 

Tile shining dorrs are bitsv ; Iteelles run 
•Along the furrows, ants make their ado; . . . 

Afar the <M'ean }.lee|ts'. white rishirig-guiU 
Mil where the straiitl is purple with its tribe 
Of nested h'ni{K'ts; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wtsHl and plain — and God renews 
His aTKieiU rapture! 

It is this hvinp exjiericnce, steejied in feeling and instinct 
With action, which is the real fact in which cognition, as 
such, is tut an eletnent. Awl. in the case of man, such cx- 
jirriente weans the building up of a mind and character. 
'ITtere i« no virtue in the mere rejielition. in the subject, of an 
htdependent object ; the function of cognition in experience 
is either to subserve tnir practical activity or to awaken in- 
siglUiof beauty, the svmiiathctic thrill of kindred being and 
the pure joy of imeliectual cvnujuest and ftarmony.’ 

* Tlw utra mI ntten«|tent;t *% imrrt) cugtiiitve teems to be conthtent 
Mty »ilb the etwpbrtMJineiMit t»r aticwnstum iheory of contomttnest. On 
IbM theory nujwl w otn(»ly the msctive snd uselett mirror of am imle* 
^rmlrot Haaaroma A«4. s» a nvattcr of f»et. Sbaxlworih Hodtrson't ex* 
|mi*»ioa». » hi» csaosiiMm of the tbeory. «rt the best example* that 
etmhi be cited «f the new of conwiowuim whidi I am repothatme. 

he «ay« eoatsiMently. 'mnu t«e held to be no waniww to afactaun 
tram the ihiam trhk^ has cao*ed pun ; |4earare no moUrc to Midt the 
thuag wbidi ha* oiawed |dea«urc; yaiu oo ehedk. pkaaui* no avor, to 
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The more we allow our thoughts to play freely on the 
idea, the more extraordinary aftpears the substantiation of 
the ksiower into a being outside the world he desires to know, 
and the treatment of the two as separate and independent 
facts which have a merely contingent relation to one another. 
Yet this is just the dualism of the r<*r cogitam and the res 
extensa with which nuxlern j»hil(»s^)phy starts in De.scartc.s, 
and from w'hich, in many quarters, it has not even yet 
emancipated itself. The two facts, .ts 1 have said, arc 
conceivetl as having no organic relation to one another; 
the one is in net way the complement of the other, in such 
fashion (hat the Iwing oi things naturally passes over into 
consciousness ami finds exprcssi<»n (here, while (from the 
other side ) the conscious iicing as naturally reads the face of 
a world w'hich he fecK to Ik: continuous with his ow'it I)eing. 
The process of knowledge accomplishes itself, as a matter 
of fact, with |K*rfcct .simplicity aiul natur.ihiess ; but |>hil«»s- 
opbers have dug a chasm which cannot l>c bridged lietwcen 
the knowledge of the knower, conceived as a state <>( Ins own 
being, and the real thing which he knows, or rather fancies 
be knows. For if there is no csscnti.al relation lietwecn (he 
two facts, .such as would constitute ihcm no longer (w<i un- 
connected facts, but two elements in one single tart — if they 
arc taken as really hrtiught, so to speak, into accidental con- 
tact with one another — what guarantee is there that my 
knowledge represents things as they really arc? Is that pos- 
sibility not rather exclude<l ab initioT For I can know 
things only a,s they appear to me through the medium of my 
bodily and mental organization; my knowledge, therefore, 
rau.st inevitably lie merely phenomenal, merely relative. On 
one side of the chasm we thus get the thing-in-itself, the 
thing as it is sup|)osed to exist a}>art from Ijcing known, 

action.’ ConacKmineM when it aria««, he »ay». is ‘ not a new eautence 
but the percefMKMi of the pre existing world ' nothing hut a mirror or 
reduplication of the pre exitung and aimuitaneoasly cxtsiinf world '■ 
(Theory of Pnactite, vot ». pp ijS, 339, 416.) 
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wtikh t» eventmBy dwcribed, whh perftct coiMtstcncy. u 
the ufdcntmn and unkiKwabk; and on the other aide of the 
chamt we have a subjective modification, which is as a vet! 
lictween m and ite object rather than a revelation of its real 
nature, Ikcattse we liejfan by denying any real relatedness 
between nature awl mind, we crnl with tlie d<Ktrine of the 
relativity <»( kwm ledge. Relatetlness means continuity of 
pfreess arid truth of result — know’ledge and reality as com- 
pkmcniary elcfnents of one sy«eia Relativity, in the cur- 
rent sense of (hr tenn, means a finished world of fact com- 
plete in itself, but suliscqocntly brought into contact with 
(what would alm«is( seem to lie) some extra-mundane 
creature in whom it produces certain effects. Rut these 
effects. Iwing risuditioncd mainly by the creature’s curious 
constituikm. must Iw held to reveal rather the nature of the 
creature than the nature of the world which started the 
process of winch the\ are the outcome. 

The vitality of the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge 
--which is as miKh as t<* say the truth it contains — is en- 
tirely derivr«l fr^m it* p«>lfmic against a wrongly-stated 
Kealtsm. awl agamst the cop\ -theory of truth, which our 
present-dav jiragmatists have made the object of their attack. 
The copy-lheor) . on the lasis of the traditional philosophical 
dualism, defends what it calls the ‘correspondence* of 
kn«»wlet!ge with reality. In that correspondence it finds its 
definiiwm of truth. It is easy, of course, to put a .sense upon 
the phrase which would remos’c any objection to such a defi- 
nition; Inil correspondence, for the copy-theory, means such 
a relation at obtains lictween a picture and the object which 
it rcjiresentt. In wane ^uch way the independent world of 
Uttngs, w ith their qualities and relations, is supposed to be 
reproduced in the knowing mind. We witness in Lodte 
and Berkeley the, break-down of this theory. Lodee still 
dii^ to the theory in the case of the primary qualities: 
their * patterns ‘ do reaSy extif in the things quite apart from 
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our knowledge of them. But he abandons it in the case of 
the secondary qualities; the latter exhibit fwily such corre- 
spondence or conformity as exists between a cause and its 
effect. They are true in so far as they are the effects which 
things, in virtue of modifications of their primary qualities, 
are fitte^l to pnxlucc in u.s. They are the effects which God 
has arrange*! that things should prtnluce, when acting on our 
sensibility.' Berkeley’s philosophy is 3 criticism of this com- 
promise. The primary <|ualities are as much ideas of .sense, 
he argues, as the secondary : where the secondary arc. there 
the primary are also, namely, in the mind, 'rhe notion of an 
idea Ijeing ‘like’ some original in a non-mental world i.s 
transparently absunl, inasmuch a.s the comparison requiretl 
to a.scertain such likeness is inherently imjmssilile ; an idea 
can only he like an idea. Our whole sense-exjieriencc, there- 
fore, is treated by Berkeley, as Locke treated the secondary 
qualities, namely, as a serie.s of effects produced in the ituli- 
vidual mind— -[ir<t<Iuce<l, however, not as Locke assumetl by 
an indejicmleni worki of material substances, bnt by the im- 
mediate causation of the divine will. There is therefore no 
relation Iwtween knowledge and an external or tran.s-suh- 
jective reality which it has in some fashion to copy or repre- 
sent. Knowledge i.s entirely an internal exfjcrience, and our 
sense-ideas and their relations uf concomitance and se- 
quence, t>eing taken as the immediate inspiration of the 
.Mmighly, are themselves the only originals we require. 
Berkeley ’.s world. a[>art from his thcistic {Kxstulate, is. in 
fact, in William Jamc.s’s phrase, ’ a world of pure cxfieri- 
ence ’, in which one part points cognitively to *)ther parts, hut 
which does not point as a whole to any extra-exjwricntial 
world on which it rests or which it somehow renders to us. 
Conclusive as a criticism of the ordinary corrcs|xm<lcnce- 
theory, Berkeleiaiiism is vitiated by the fact that it takes as 
its starting-point and basis the fundamental tenet of repri!' 

* Ussay, II. jet a. 
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fcntatMiotim. the presMj^»rt«on that the fwimary « direct 
oi knowWue h a state of our own mind. And if this 
it the very reverse of the truth, it fotfows that what is trae 
in Berhetey's W 4 > of putting things must be re-siated in a 
(urm which will not omflicl with the realism of our com- 
num'sense beliefs. Ikrkeley is always elaborately anxious to 
pmuatte us that he is in agreement with ‘ the vulgar but 
neither he nor any of his interpreters or successors has suc- 
ceeded in ctmvincing the world that this is really the case. 

1*he Kantian theory is in some respects a return to the 
position of l.ocke. There arc. of course. t*Ki many strands 
in Kant's doctrine to admit of its being presented as a con- 
sistent whole; t»ut if we take it as it originally shaped itself 
in his own mind, we find a strong reassertion of the refer- 
ence in kmiwleilgc to real things. 'Hiis is at once an initial 
assumption and. in du* face of misunderstamling and chal- 
lenge, an explicit fiolemic against suhjertive idealism of the 
Hrrkcleian stamp. Kant resembles I.<ocke also in starting 
with the 3ccepi.nice of the representative theory of knowl- 
edge, the view, that is to -ay. that wc arc primarily limited to 
a knowledge of our .iw n viates. In his own words, wc know 
•only the imide in which our .senses are affected by an un- 
known something*.' M lintchison Stirling puts it.* the 
scratch only knows itself ; it knows nothing of the thorn. 
But whereas Ixicke applieit this causal methorl of interpreta- 
tion only to the secorulary qualitie.s, the primary qualities are 
also treated hy Kam as subjective for a different reason, 
seeing that he regards sjfiace, and consequently the geomet- 
rical or s|Mice-tiiling qualities of Itodies, as a contribution of 
the mind in the act of knowing. But if both primary and 

‘ Miction jp • ti « incomprrhenfit^ be rxplaint etie- 

wbere nKtfm «*l, 'bow the peieeption of t preient ob- 

i«* Ao»««l «fre cne a knowVtlee ot that object m it it tn itadf. aeeinc 
tb*t it* pfDptrtit* cannot me|[tiite or wander over ihmiAfrwmdem) 
«a(b areaeiitadve faraby.* 

* rev|lw»e r# Kent, p jsy 
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«econd«ry qualities are thus subjective constnsetkms^ th« 
object which we set out to know remains on the farther 
side of knowledge as an unattainaMe Beyond — the abatm- 
tion of an unknowable thing-in-itse1f» This is the aspect of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge which made his doctrine 
one of the fountain*hcad.<; of modem agnosticism. In conse- 
quence of our igm>rancc of this real background, our knowl- 
edge is throughout a knowledge only of phenomena. The 
world of experience, whether of ordinary life or of scientific 
theor>', is, for Kant, cither a quasi-Berkeleian world of 
sense-ideas, connected together by the rational bonds 
of the categories instead of by the associational forces of 
custom ; or it is the (listorted vision of a reality, the fact of 
whose existence i? an immediate certainty present in all 
our exjwriencc, but whose nature that experience is essen- 
tially imp«>tcnt to reveal. Reality on this view is the ulti- 
mate siihject of predicati(m, but all our predicates only 
draw more systematically round us the veil of f)ur own sub- 
jectivity. 

Popular philosophy may lx said to oscillate between an 
agnostic relativism basc^l on such considerations, and a semi- 
Lockian view apparently sanctioned by the teaching of 
physical science and physiological psychology, Wc cf»me 
back in such thinking to the old distinction between the 
primary qualities, as constituting the real nature of the ol)- 
jeetive fact, aiwl the secondary, as subjective effects depend- 
ent upon the sjxrcific constitution of our organs of sense and 
nervous structure generally, VVe return, in short, to the 
conception of the phy.skal scheme of movmg particles or 
etherearvihrations of varying amplitudes and speeds as the 
self-subsisting world, and all the rest as passing appearance.s 
to finite subjeas. But this is practically to adopt the fundao 
mental presupposition of materialism. 

The crux of the philo.s<q)hicai question thus becomes the 
objectivity of the secondary qualities — whether, or in what 
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ftatwe. they arc tu ix taken a* t*l>j«rtivc determinations of 
readily. In tme »<«'«:, ui rourse, every one would admit their 
ohjertivity, in iar a<» they have in each case their fdiysical 
counterpart, in the ^ha}ie of vrmc sjiecific arrangement of 
molrrulev t>r M^nw •‘{lectfic s'<»rm of But. according 

to llw {H*p 4 dar •wientdk view which we are considering, that 
mojrctilar niwham^m give, us the truth of nature. It is 
nature a, an .4tjecuve s\stem; wfiereas ftur translation of 
the merhanism into term*> of Mrnsation is a subjective proc- 
ess. The results of that [irocess niav l>c of much interest 
r«* iM. Iiciause of the fcefing-tonr of the secondary <]ua{itie.s 
anil their iminiaie connexion with the higher emotional life; 
hut tlicy arc not. as siuh - as colour, for example, or as 
south) - (-.reilicahle <>1 uature in tlie same way in which the 
jiliysical projieriics are. I here is .a fine chapter in I..e»t/e’s 
‘ in vshiih he enters an cl‘S|uen! protest 
against the *tereot\ jH’d error of supjHismg that we come 
nearer the truth of realuv when we abstract in this way from 
tire s'on«bt>o»o unikr vvhwh it is revealed t" its- - when wc 
seek that tttith ivu m the apfiearanee of the world as it offers 
itself to the knowing luind, but in the stage- mechanism 
which eflesiuates this result. ’ Instead of .setting up the ex- 
ternal as tlic goal to which alt the ctTorts of our sensation arc 
to lie direised, whv should we not r.ather look upon the sensu- 
*»u« splendour of light and sound as the end which all these 
dispositions of the external world, whose (ibscurity we de- 
plore, are designer! to realise '■* What pleases us in a drama 
that we see drvTk»|»etl licbire us on the stage is the poetical 
Idea and its inherent lieaiity ; n.- one wouhl expect to cnharKc 
this enjoyment or discern a prrifountler truth if he oauld in- 
dulge m an examination of the machinery that effects the 
chants of scenery am! illumination. . . . The course of the 
universe i.s such a iirama : its essential tnith is tlw meaning 
•et ItMTth *o as to lie intelUgihle n* the spirit. The other in 
* 0ook lit. rivap. iv, ‘ Life in Matttt *. 
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whid). deceived by prejudice, we seek the tnie Iving of 
thing». is nothing hut the apparatus on which depends that 
which alone possesses value, the reality of this lieauteous 
appearance. ... Let us therefore cease to lament as if the 
reality of things esca|>ed our ap{>rehension ; on the contrary, 
their reality consists in that as which they ap|>ear to us: 
and all that they are before they arc inaite manifest to us is 
the mediating f»reparation ff>r this final realization of their 
very Ijcitig. The lieauty t)f colours and tonc.s, warmth and 
fragrance, are what Nature in itself strives to produce and 
express, but cannot do so by itself; for this it nee«Js as its 
last and nobie.st instrument the sentient mind, which alone 
can put int4i words its mute striving and. in the glory of 
sentient intuition, set forth in luminous actuality what all 
the motions ami gestures of the external world were vainly 
endeavouring to e.sprcss.' 

Otmmon sense clearly lakes this view, and rejects the 
cheap profundity of popular science. Colours and sounds 
arc for it not merely sensations or intemal stairs; they are 
unmistakalile pretlicates of the real, .And a Itctler psycho- 
logical analysis Iwars this presuppisition. When the 
psychologist intros{»ectively analyses what he rails the 
.sensation of red, what he is really analysing is the jir^^ice.ss 
of jierceiving a red <ibject. Rc<l, as a conscious fact, is from 
beginning to end a quality of objects. Just consider for 
a moment what the world would be if it were strippe<l of the 
secondary qualities: remove the eye and the other sense.s 
and what remains ? .As Stirling vividly puts it, taking as hi.s 
instance the astronomical spectacle of the heavens : ‘ All 
that is going on, all these globe.** are whirling in a tbarkness 
blacker than the m<»uth of wolf, deeper than the deepest pit 
that ever man has sank — alt that is going on, all that is 
taking place in a darkness absolute; and more ... in 
a silence absolute, in a silence that never a whisper . . . 
never the most momentary* echo breaks. , . . It is in a cave, 
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ifi t dun, faiadter thin the Maekest ntj^. Miundieas and 
tttem than the vmtd of voida, that alt those interminflinf 
tnotintift of the gk?!*** go <in-~ hut for us. that is; Init for an 
C)re and an ear amt a wnif behind them.’ ‘ It is mnmigh to 
make this s»mj>te reflection to recogniac the hetpless unreality 
of the al»irafi»on. As I’rofessor llosanquet says. ‘ If the 
world apri from knowledge has no secondary qualities, it 
has hardly anything of what we care for, U i« not recogniz- 
able as our world at all/ ’ Moretoer. if we are to reject the 
settmdary qualities on account of their dependence on or- 
ganic cotwlitiotH, are the primary not in the end in the same 
case? 

1 fiml wfiat I take to Iw the philooiphical truth of the 
situation put with the simplicity and force of ripe meta- 
phj'sical insight in ilie scsTnih Meditation of the late Pro- 
fessor l,auric‘s .V\«#/i»*oVu. The fundamental point is that 
whk'h 1 Iwgan h\ insisting on. that man the knowrr is 
tiitkm the real system which he knows, and that as regards 
his knowle«lge of tiatiire ‘his IhkIv is within tlie nature- 
system and continuous with it If is gtxKl for sanity of 
thinking toh*>ld fast hy the IsHlily aspectof man's existence ; 
man's r^ignitive function is c.verciscd through his organism. 
,An»l. once more, do not let us lie misled into treating the 
organism in tuni. as we saw some theories treated the mind 
ami it* faculties, as a principle of isolation and subjectivity, 
cutting US ofl; from the real. IX» not let us be misled, I mean, 
into ascribing the specific qualities of the object as known to 
peculiariiirs of sense-organs rather than to anything 
inherent in the object itself, Man's organism is the very 
meanii by which he is put in relation with reality. Through 
it the content of the real world is conveYed to him, and 
through this communication he himself becomes a teal «ih- 
JeO. For it cannot he loo carefully mnembered that the 

tmd lOigjgrd Lecturn). i>. 78. 

* lavw. v«a. ii, P 308 (»«« 9 *d cUkiuii). 
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subject is himself a pure abstracti<Mi, apart from the real 
system with whidi he is in relation and which gives him his 
mental filling- As Laurie puts it, ' 1 do not like to say 
subject is object and object is subject, lest 1 should be mis* 
understood; but in truth, the subject, in so far as it is 
a Real and not a mere entitative pitUency, is a Real by virtue 
of the cAjjecl as reflected into it.' Hence the fact that con* 
sciuusness of an external object, any, of a cloud, is the final 
result of a cumplicated set of processes, partly in external 
nature and |»arily within the Uxly of the |)ercipicnt. does 
not vitiate the truth <jf the result. ‘ On the contrary the 
process exists for the fery f<Hrf>ose of presenting that cloud 
as 1 see it, to the subject as consci<»us.' And the so-called 
secondary qualities t»f <»hjects are just as real as spaCe and 
time arc. ‘ When physics ha.s said its la,s! word about that 
cloud as a dynamical system of tntdecules aiwl vibrations, 
that too I shall be aware of only as " rclateil ’’ to conscious 
subject ; and it will be as much " relative " as the cloud in 
all its summer beauty as seen by the eye of child or poet : 
that is to say, not “ relative ” at all. . . , For the real is 
truly to Ixf found in the final presentation to subject ; it is in 
that crisis that the thing gathers up all its causa) conditions 
and prior pnxrcsses (etheric, dynamic, or what not) and 
offers itself to as in all the richness of its phenomenal indi- 
viduality. It is at this point that the bony skeleton of al>- 
stract mathematico-physical explanation is clothed with flesh 
and bkxxl artd Ih-es ; it is this that touches the emotion.s of 
the human breast, and gives birth in poetry and the other 
arts to the highest urteraiKes of genius regarding our com- 
plex experiences.' ‘ 'fhus consciousness, as he puts it almost 
in Lotae's words. ' provides the last explanatory term of the 
presentation. Save in a conscious subject the object cannot 
fulfil itself. . . . The world without conscious subject is a 
world watting for its meaning — an uncompleted circle wait* 

' Syntheika. vol i, |>a 8.}-$. 
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t» be cta»cd. . . . Tlnt$ it is that the specilk characters 
of 0 or e«tactou«KS» are the specific characters of the 
“other *' (» the «4iject. The former do not merely corre- 
spond to the biter ; fhc> are the latter as fulfilled in a world 
which IS a " system and in which, consequently, sentient 
mind and nature arc in iifganic ci>tnmunity.‘ * 

Wr j^ef here a Natural Realism, Inif not of the old type; 
for this Kealnm is altw* a Monism. The older Natural Real- 
ism. whde it asserts the direct presence of reality to tlie 
(lerctpient subject, apjwars still to bold the two-substance 
dustb'm fr<<n» winch the whole mischief Hows. C onsequently 
it serins u> (inti a tlitTwnlty in rcctimiling the assertion of 
a <l»re«t and true kiH<wlctlj^e of reality with the undtnibted 
fact td poicc's ,ft nictitation. C^mceiving mind, no less 
than matter, as a subHtance (thtnigh a substance of essen- 
tiall) i»jq»fsite nature, removed fn*m matter, .rs the saying 
gtirs. lo the whole tbanictcr of licing) the Natural Reali-sts 
seem inclined to dcn> metliatitm altt>gcilier. anil, as Hart- 
mann stmirwhat crassls expressc-s if. tt> put mind with it.s 
luwe up agaitist the material object. Hence such problems 
as Hamihttfi raises, in criiicieing Krid, a.s to what externaf 
object It IS that we immesliatcls [wreeive, and his final con- 
clusion tliai the immediate object of knowledge is 'really 
an affection <'i the l*<Klil> organism ' We actually {ler- 
ceive at the external j»<*int of sensation and we perceive 
the nialcriai reality,' Inn ' we perceive through no sen.se 
aught externa! but what is in immediate relation and in 
tnuttedtaie contact with ns organ Hence, as he puts it 
more elalwnratcly in his edition i»f Reid. ‘ the mind per- 
ceim. nothing e.xicnia! itself c.\ccpt the affections of 
the organism as animated, the reciprocal relations of these 
affections atwJ the correbtive involved in the consciousness 
of its focomotive wtergy being resisted ' The primary 
qualities ate perceived as m oar and such per- 

*S]fmlkr*K*. wmI >. nM. i(c ’ hettwft tm ii,p. ijy. 
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ception * does not, y and hi itself, reveal to us the 

existence, and qualitative existence, of aught beyond the 
organisin’; while colour in itself, as apprehended or 
immediately known by us, is a mere affection of the sentient 
organism, and therefore, like the other secondary qualities, 
an object, not of iiercqiiiun, but of sensation, projier 
Such a theory is not the Natural Realism of common sense 
at all, an<! W4.>ukl never have Ir'cii devised but for the mate- 
rialistic substantiation of niiml as a so-calle<l immaterial 
substance, uhich must siimcwhere aiul somchtov come in 
contact with any •■bjcct if it is jHTtcive it. It is jiart of 
Hamilton's theory that the miml is pre.-ent in this way at 
all jiarts of the orj'ani'iii aiul not merely in the brain, 
tbai, ft>r c.\aniple, ‘ the iiiiml feds at the fitif'cr-juiints as 
consciousness as.sures us ^ Now it is certainly on the 
physical continuity of my organism with the whole material 
system that my entire knowicilge of that system de[iei)ds; 
but for knowledge so mediated there is neither tiear nor 
far. What 1 Uxratc at the end of my fingers is e,sactly on 
the same bsuing as the renaaest star projected on the 
bosom of the night. 'I'hey are both mediated by a i»roccss; 
but the mind is i»rtsent to lioth. ami they are Ixith per- 
ceived directly and as they are. H*«ly is the me<lium of 
mind in a far more intimate sense than i.s contemplated 
in such a theory of their conne.xion as Hamilton's binguage 
would impi). Materialistic a.s it may soum!, it would l>e 
far more correct to say that the l>ody ja-rceives. than to 
figure physiological movements ami cotitact.s transmitted 
or passed on, as it were, to a second entity called mind.* 

* Hatntiion 1 h'tid, vol ii. pp ISH5 

* on MtriiipMyius, wl ii, p tJi. 

* 1% iwrrhapH worth remember tug, kft it an question 

‘whether hai not given tu tome "tyi^trnu uf matter, fitly 

disposed, a jw^wer and think, or eKe inuu-'d and fixed 10 mat- 
ter. m a thinking immaterial $uWtanre ' ; ami he was ol opinion 

that ‘aft the great end\ of morality and rehgiofi arr wrli enough MfX.tired, 
without philosophical prcKids of the souW immatenalify ’ t IV, j 6 >. 
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t%4it|i» it w<Hty *omd imteriaiivtk only because, under 
tbe uwnnidous tndtMnce oi the long dualtsik tradition, 
arc corMinue to think of t!ic body m merely physical terms, 
Artsiuilc. it will fw remembered, conijared the distinction 
lirtween botjy and .o>uI to that lietwcen matter and form, 
and dehneti soul ao the realization of the potentialities of 
the orgaoired Unly — the cianjileted itlea, sf> to speak, of 
tltat which it has it in it to Iw. Haniiiton’s aljandunmcnt 
of the o*»tH>n of a special seat of the s^ml — his conception of 
it a« pnrMtnl at every jMirt of the bvjity organism — might, 
in itself, Ijc taken as a step in the dirccinm of a truer theory ; 
but a* actually stated, in terms of the old mciajihysical 
ditaltsm, tl is a groteM|ue cotnbtnatum of the ])<>ii)ts of view 
of physiology and of common sense— a combination which 
fails in jtistice to the truth of either. 

To return tt> the questum of the secondary qualities, it 
»* obvious Imjiw a genuinely realistic theory such as I have 
sketched anti illusirafetl, incorpt^ratcs into itself all that 
i* true in the tkwiriite of the relativity of knowledge. The 
range as well as tl»e quality of uur know ledge t>f the external 
world— 'it# delicacy and precisitm — dejKrnd undoubtedly on 
the structure of the sensen^rgans anti the nervous sy.strm 
generally. The universe must therefore ap{)ear differently 
to different creatures according to tl»e different^; of their 
equipnwriu in these respects. The <levek»pment of the 
spedal mmi out of a getteral sensibility to contact is an 
evolutionary commonplace. One creature exhibits a vague 
(HTganic aeiMutiveitcss to the difference between light and 
darkness. By amxiher, with a rudimentary organ of vision, 
tins difference between the two is ckarly perceived; and, 
as the organ is porfcctevl. there is added, with ever-increas- 
tnf fwcctskm deikacy, the percef^km of the different 
cokmrs and the ditermunatioD of the^ Smii> 

tarly ttie seme of hearing advances from ‘ a aensittveness to 
cmtciuniaM aflectti^ the whole enviroimient ’ to accurate 
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localuation and the refinements of musical aiqircciatton. 
Each creature, therefore, has its. own world, in the sense 
that it sees only what it has the power of sedng; but what 
it apprehends, up to the limit of its capacity, is a true 
account of the environment, so far as it goes. And the 
prj^ressive development of mure delicate organs of appre- 
hension just means the discovery of fresh aspects of the 
world, qualities and distinctkm.s of its real {•eing, too subtle 
to W apprcciatctl by the ruder instrument.^: prcvioa.sly 
at our di.spu'ial, There is no explanation possible of the 
evolution of the sense-organs and of the sciilient organism 
generally, unless we assume the reality of the new features 
of the world to which that evolution introiluces us. The 
urgani.sm is dcvehijicd and its |x«wers perfected as an in.strti- 
ment <if nature V jmrposc of self-rcvclation.’ 

And what is thus .isseried of the secondary qualities 
will hold also of what Professor llosanquct in one place calls 
the ‘ tertiary ’ ciualities, the as[>ecls of lieauty and sub- 
limity which we recognize in nature, and the finer spirit of 
sen.se rcvealeil by the insight of the jx^et and the arti.st. 
These things also are not sulqective imaginings; they give 
us a deej>er truth than ordinary vision, just as the more 
dcvekjjied eye or ear carries us farther into nature's refine- 
ments and Ix'auties. The truth of the poetic imagination 
is ffcrhaps Ute profuundest d(x;trine (jf a true philosophy. 
* I am certain of nothing said Keats, ‘ but of the hoitne-ss 
of the heart's affections and the truth of Imagiitation.' It 

' tniiead of speaking of pnmar> and secondary goalitie*, Laurie lug- 
getta a dittinction between the <)uantttative or common lenttbics. as Arit- 
totle called ttlem, and the quahlatiee or proper sensibles, and be points 
oat. suggestively, as tt seems to me. tl^t 'through ibrae quahtativc 
aScctkms we ascertain certain peculiar cbaractm of the ijuantitativc 
external which, but for the sabjectivc qualitative feeling, would never 
have been the (d>icct of physical mvest^tion at all’. Science, when 
thus aei upon the track, can show ua the quantiutive equivalent of a 
colour or a sound ; but it is as if ' the more subtle characters of die ob- 
ject cannot be conveyed quantitatively hi sensation but only quahta- 
tivebr’. Cf. SymtAftira, voL i, pp 114-16. 
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h with the s«r*>fMl o( ihrsc far-reaching certainties that 
we are here c<»fwenir*J. The poet, it ha«( l)ce« often said, 
is a revrakr; he teaches o# to nee, and what he shows' ns is 
reatiy in liwr facts. !t is not |nti into them, but elicited from 
ibero i>y his intenner synipthy. Did Wordsworth spread 
the fictttious gtumuur of an individual fancy over the hills 
awl vaJen of his Iwlovesl Ijikcland. or was he nut rather the 
v-oke !»v- which they uttered their inmost spirit to the 
World* kemernlter his own noble claim for poetry as 
' tin* breath and finer spirit <»f all knowledge, tite imjiassioned 
depression whudi i.s in the cuuntenanee of all science *. ‘ Of 
genius m the line arts.* he says, ‘ the only infalliHe sign is the 
Kidrtiing of the '■pherr of human sensibility, for the delight, 
hofMor and lienebi of human nature. (icniu.s is the intro- 
•lufti‘>n of a new element into the intellectual universe . . . 
it i-t an advance or a comiuest miidc by the s<»ul of the 
p»irt.' Ihu. again, the new element i.s not imjxirtetl; the 
advance is an aihance in the interpretation of the real 
world, a new insight whkh brings ti.» nearer to the truth of 
tbingi, lienee, when t’oleridge v»y.s in a well-known 
|*asv;ige. 

ff ladv, we receive l*ut what we give. 

.And in our life alone doth Nature live, 

the siatemrtit i> esactlv the reverse of the truth, if it Ire 
taken to mean that the lieauly of nature is reflected upon 
if from the subjective spirit of the observer, and does not 
cajiress wltai Wordsworth calls * the spirit of the place 

' tVflai'stjf wfvtfl wr s’ue way »■> 'the pathetic fattacy invetting 
rtAiwre wiih >sb> teaftsieni muotfs «)f piiy or grief, we fatt into thw 
teetnom amt laHify the fact* To take a gtahng example: 

Call It not vain ' they do not err. 

Who Mi>, that when the foet diet. 

Mute nature mourns her wm^ipper. 

And eetet»ran» his ohsetiuies : 

WTso my. uUf clitt and cavern kme 
Foe the dciwried Bard make moan 
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THE AESTHETIC QUALITIES 

Colendgv’s lines are only true if they are understood, as 
they may be understood, to mean that unless we bring the 
seeing eye. we shall not sec the vision. All idealism teaches 
the correlativity of subject and object: they develop pari 
passu, keeping steji together, inasmuch as the objective 
world seems to grow in richness as we develop faculties to 
apprehend it. But all sane idealism leaches that, in .such 
advance, the subject is not creating new worlds of knowl- 
edge and appreciation for himself, but learning to see more 
of the one world, ‘ which is the world of all of us 

Philosi>phy docs not require us, then, to treat the beauty 
and sublimity of natural objects a> subjective emotions 
in the bystander : we arc entitled, on the j)rinciplcs I have 
been advocating, to treat them as qualities of the object 
just as much as the vaunted primary qualities. 

There w.is an awful rainbow once in heaven; 

We know her woof and texture: she is given 
!n the dull catalogue of common things. 

Keats attributes this result to ‘ cold philo.s<>i)hy ', at wht)se 
mere touch all charms fly. The ptHri’s ctjinplaint is that a 
knowledge of physical optics — the laws of refraction and 
so forth — reduces the rainbow to an illusion, by .showing 
us the mechanism on which the beautiful phenomenon 
depends. Keats, in fact, momentarily accept.s the pujiular 
scientific view that this physical medianism is the rfaltly 
of the rainltow ; and as a poet he mourns his iu.st illusion. 
But that is the al)stractiun against which our whole argu- 
nwmt has been a protest. The reality of the rainbow in- 

But Scott knows that they da err, and that he i» mrrrty {^laying with 
fancka, for be acknowledge* tl him»cif in the next ktatua : 

Not that, in looth, o'er mortal am 
Those things uianimatc can monm. 

How different front this the transfiguring touch of the Wurdtworthito 
imagination, even when n scents to involve a similar transference of 
entotion: 

The moon doth with delight 

Lodt round her when the heavens arc bare. 
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(rttides that vtry Khimmrr of lovely colour and the wonderftd 
•CKthetk which made the primitive poet call it 

Gorj'* bow in the clomis. amt which still makes our hearts 
* kap up ' when we licludd it in the sky. Things are as they 
reveal ihernwrlve# in ilieir fullness jf» the ktKiwing mind. 
A» « French thinker expresses it. * if we wish to form a 
true idea of the total fact, 4>f the real, we must not eliminate 
from If precisely what completes reality, what makes it 
exist for ilsetf 

’ A P'JtMlIee. / I 4t* tiUfs fvrttt, p 



LECTURE VII 

ETHICAL MAN. THE RELKjlON OF HUMANITY 

The last lecture clalx>ratedi the content ion that man is 
to be taken as t»rj;anic to the wurK!* ami his ex|>efiencc, 
therefore, in all its reatches, as a jm^cess hy which the true 
nature of reality coninitsnicalcs itself to him. The terror 
of the sulijective, as M. lAmillee happily puts it, is an <»bscs- 
sion intr<r>ducefl into philos^jphy by Kant. If it was not 
exactly * introclncetl * !iy Kant, it was certainly inlensjfied by 
his nietlKwi of statement, f attempted to show the inherent 
almmiity of the positi<m that. iKCausc knowledge is the restdt 
of a process, the truth of its report is flierehy invalulated. 
Because, in order to Ik* known, things must appc«ir t(» the 
knowing subject, it surely d*>cs nf4 follow, as Kant seems 
naively to assume, that they appear as they are not. Yet it 
is due to this prcsup|K)sitiofi that the relation lietween the 
thing-in-itself anti the phcmmieiion Ini^comes the negative 
one of contrast or difference, ami forms the fundamental 
opposition on which the Kantian system is based.* On the 
view 1 have advocated, the relation lictwccn reality and ap- 
pearance is not this negative relation of contrast f>r differ- 
ence; the thing really does appear, or, in other words, reveal 
its nature. The thing as it is and the thing as it appears 
arc, in principle, the same fact differently named, tweause 
looked at in different aspects. They may l>e intelligibly 
contrasted in so far as our knowledge is partial and does 
tM therefore exhaust the nature of the object in questicm, 

• At wrthty |mt» it, Kant tiokl$ tbat what think tt fa1»« * 

bccattie it it we who think it ( fteetion 6o. Wallace's tnmji'* 
iatkat, ti9)^ 
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bin m»t if) the Kamiaui and agnostic seme that, even as 
regards the pari we know, the thing would kx*: quite 
different if. fer imf^tufsibik, we could see it as it really is. 
The whole conequion r*f reality as meaning existence apart 
from lieiog known, ami the accrxnpanying theory of truth as 
lying in the c««rresf>frtulence of knowkwlge with what is by 
definition onknow able —this whole conception, with the 
agiin<rtict*im inherent in its very statement, is swept away 
hy the vfftt whifh I have lieen urging. That view abolishes 
the lhttig-in it"<rlf in the Kantian sense; or. if the term is 
reiainwl. it teaches that the reality of the thing is not the 
thing apart from knowledge, but the thing conceived as 
completely known, the thing as it woiikl apficar in its com- 
plete 'kctimg to a jwrfcct intelligence. Mind i.s thus no more 
comlrmncd. as it were, to circle round the circumference 
of the real world, put off with outside shows, and unable 
to penetrate to its essential core. Mind Is set in the heart 
of the world; it is itself the centre in which the es.sential 
nature of the whole reveals itself. 

So far we have ircatesl the question of man's organic 
relation to the world with almost exclusive reference to 
his cognstive exjiericnce of the external world. That is 
the connexion in which the question arises in modern 
philosophy, and it had to Iw first disposed of, for tlie reason 
statnl at the lirginning td the last lecture, I f man’.s knowl- 
etlgr. 1 said, does not put him in touch w’ith reality, liow 
mn his Htral.s Iw siippo.sed to furnish a clue? In the con- 
clutrling pages of the lecture we applied the principle of 
organic relati^m to the aesthetic aspects of our experience. 
But it i*. as we have seen throughout, between man’s nature 
as an ethkal tieing and what is taken to be the completely 
non-misral nature of the world from which he springs, that 
the cleavage, the apparent break of continuity, has usually 
been roewt keenly felt. I have already referred to Huxley’s 
iwaticmate indictinent of ' cosmic nature * as not only ‘ no 
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school of virtue but the headquarters of the enemy of 
ethical nature Man is thus, in his moral nature, so far 
from being organic to the universe that, in such a view, his 
noblest qualities arc a reversal of all its ways, Man is at 
odds with the cosmos : it is open war between them. ‘ Let 
us understand, once (or all. that the ethical progress of 
society dejjends not on imitating the cosmic ponress, still 
less in running away from it. but in conittating it.’ With 
this characteristic call to arms the dceply-tclr address 
concludes.' 

A similar sense of dualism, amt even of conflict, lietwcen 
ethical man and cosmic nature underlies the Religion <»f 
Humanity as formuiatc<I by Comte. In this res|»ect the 
Religion of Humanity is one of the most characteristic prml- 
ucts of the ninefccMUh century. It is an ethical and 
religious idealism of a lofty type; but it is an idealism 
manqui " — an idealism truncated and inijierfect--- l>ecause 
infected by the agriodic relativi;mi which \\c have seen to 
Ije characteristic of the {lerirKl. There arc many par.allels 
iKdween Comte and Kant, both in the {"'sitive and the 
negative asjiects of their work, although C**mlc knew his 
(jerman preileccssor only at second-hand ami reached his 
own conclusions independently. To both the moral is the 
foundation of intrinsic value, and !>oih make the moral 
development of mankind the central jMnnt of reference in 
their systems. And, again, the d<K'trme of the pheiiome- 
nality or relativity of knowledge drives a wedge dee|> into 
the philosophy of iHiih. If Kant in some degree e.vtricate.s 
himself from his dualism, or at least shows others a way 
out, Comte's religious phi!o.sophy remains to the end. what 
he explicitly designates it, a * subjective .synthesis ’ — a 
s}’nthesis of humanity, that is to say, which leave,s the 
rest of the universe out of account. .\n attempt to disen* 
tangle the true and the false in Comte’s statement of the 
' Romanes I.«ettire on Etmiutiait and Eiktct, 
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and religious pewitkm will prove. I think, as 
ifKitructive a nurthcKi ay we could adt^ ol carrying our own 
afgimMtit to its conclusion and iflmninating the tnttue 
of the p<t»ition to which tlie preceding lectures have been 
leading op. There i%, besides, so much that is true and 
valuaide in Comte s ideas that 1 am not unwilling to dwell 
for a little m a »>stcm of thought which has perhaps been 
treaieri by <y>n#triuctis'c thinkers in this country loo exclu- 
sively in its negative aspects. 

'I'he negative elcmeul in Comte's philosophy connects 
Itself with his famous * law of the three .stages ' of human 
thought. Man fiegins by explaining event. s as the results 
of volitions like lii* own; this is the theological stage of 
thought, leading from Feti»hi,sm through IVilytlicism to 
Monotheism. When the insight into the uniformity of 
nature's pMcesves makes the resort to interfering wills un- 
meaning, theology is supplanted by roctajihysics, which 
finds the causal explanation of events in cs.senccs nt fxiwers, 
cooeeiveil as real entities liehind and sqiarate from the 
{dienomena which they lUiminate. Such an essence, power, 
or famlty, is so nuinifesily just the duplicate of the phe- 
nemtmn which it is invoked to explain, that it might be 
difficult to understand how such pure abstractions came to 
be substantiatetl, if we did not rcmcmlxrr that the meta- 
(diysical stage was precedei! by the theolc^jical. The 
ewenre w the gh«.st or residuum of the spirit which was 
formerly Iwlteved to control the fact. As Mill puts it, 
* the realisation of al»si factions was not the embodiment 
of a word. Imt the gradual di.sembodiment of a fetish’.* 
The mehtfdtyiucal stage is thus e.ssent tally transitional and 
yiekis {dace in the fullness of time to the third, the posi- 
tive or purely sciaittfic stage. Here thought gives up the 
sesftii alter transcendent rousfs, and limits itself to m- 
vtstiiatii^ the tarn of phenomena, that is to say, the 

* dainttW CMMff <m4 PanUmm, w tg 
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relations of resemt^ance, coexistence and sequence which 
oittain Ixetween different natural facts. Such a knowledge 
enables us to foresee the course of {dienomena: iwir pow 
privoir is the motto of science. Foresight means the possi> 
bility of controlling the course of (dienomena or. at least, 
of adapting nur conduct to what we cannot change. And, 
as Comte strcmgly holds, scieiKe realizes its true fuiwlion 
in the service of human life. With the spread of the positive 
or truly scientific .spirit, thetdiigical and metapfayskal debates 
will die a natural death, without the need of any explicit 
demonstration of the unreality of the conceptions on which 
they are Itascd. 

It is a fundamental tenet, therefore, of the Positivist 
philf>sophy that <Hir knowle<lge is rtnly of phenomena and 
their laws. Comte also uses the term reUuh'e to describe 
the nature of his p«wilion. referring with approlaition to 
Kant’s distinction <»f the subjective and objective elements 
in knowledge. Although we can eliminate the subjective 
peculiarities which Iwlong n> us a.s individuals, W'c cannot 
rise alxjve the subjectivity which i.s common to our .species 
as a whole; and. accordingly, *<»ur conceptions can never 
attain to a pure objectivity. It is therefore a.s impossible 
as it is useless to determine exactly the rcjipective contri- 
butions of the internal and the external in the production 
of knowledge.’ ‘ 

The criticism which I would offer of this position is, in 
sum. that it conveys a false idea of what metaphysics con- 
sists in. and that it de{Mrnds itself upon the tfaise idea which 
it repudiate.s. Comte adopts the view of the ordinary 
empiricist that the metaphysician or the transcendental 
philosopher is ceaselessly employed in the quest or elatxira- 
tion of transcendent noumena, which are really duplicates 
of the facts to be explained. There have been, doubtless, 
historical examples of such a procedure — to be tnatMl as 
* FoiUipt FoiUf. vol ii, p. 30 (Emlidi trsmiadon). 
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liCMont of wamifift-'-Jnil »« is iu«iicrous to attribute it to 
tbe grettet pbib>v umbers. Meta{>hy»ics is simjrfy the attempt 
to think thmgs ftnt~ to eshihit the rciatktn of the facts to 
one antnber aiwl thereby t»> rrriwe them finatiy to a coherent 
fystent. to ilo this is to disciose the infornittig principle 
of the wh*»tr. < Vrtainf) . whatever n»a> Iw true of the past, 
khraliviif pbtI<oi>{4i,v shut K.mi has lurn mainly engaged 
>n rspbwiing the notion #>n which fomie pr'tceeils, that the 
j:^m»fnen*m and the lufumenoii are two sepratc facts, or 
that the reality >s something a|»art and different from 
Its apjHrarancr".. I have siiid that ( ointv proceeds on this 
notion liecausr, although he «hsmiss<”s as false the explana- 
tions whu'h he takes lo lu- jwoffered by the metaphysician. 
aiwI hnnseU alotidoiis the meiaphysical ipiest, it is appar- 
ently hecansc ‘>f the ini|»mence of our faculties that he does 
* 0 . aiu) not «»o account of the falsity inherent in such a 
statement of the philosophical problem. He s}icaks of the 
* insolubility ' of the ipieMion much in the style of Kant, 
ami his eharactetiration of our knowledge as ‘only of 
idieiKmwna ‘ seems to rest on similar grourwls. Otherwise 
why tlie regretful 'only'? ‘For the assertion that we 
know onlv phenomena,' sass Caird.' 'has no meaning 
except in reference l<i the doctrine that there are. or ran 
by u» It cotiectved to Ik*. Oumjs in //;<*rnjfc/;vf. i. e. things 
unrelated t>» thought; and ih.-if while we know them to 
exist, we cannot know what they .are. N’ow this di'gmn is 
simply the schobisiic realism, or what t'omte calls meta- 
piiysics, in its nuist abstract and irrational form. It is a 
residuum of lad metaphysics, which by a natural nemesis 
seem.* almost mvariabU to haunt the mimts .>f those w riters 
who think they have renoumed metaphysics altogrther.' 
The misaineeptions mvolvwl in the imputation of relativity 
have liecn sufficiently ilealt with in the preceding lecture. 
Obfvtoady the quaint klea of ' apportieming exau^tly the 

* fa# ef Cemlf, p lai. 
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resfxsctive contributions of the internal and the external 
in die production of knowletlge ’ derives any plausibility 
it possesses from the conception of the knowing subject 
as entirely outside the world he seeks to know. To this 
original denial of an organic relation lietween man and the 
rest of the cf>smos are iraceaWe, we shall find, the charac- 
teristic features of Comte’s social and religious doctrines. 
But let us first consider the troths which tliesc doctrines 
nmtain. 

Comte is strongly impressed by the central functi«*n of 
religion in luitnan cxjx'ricncc. Religion, be says.' embraces 
the whole of our existence, and the history of religion re- 
.sunies the entire history of human development. In religion 
man attains harmony of life through recognition of his 
dependence on a Power which sustains and enc«m»|>a.sses 
his life — a Being whom he can worship and lf»vc. .as the 
source and cmlKxiiment of all that is adorable, and as the 
sustaining pnjvHlence to which he owes every goorl that he 
enjoys. W'c nui.st love the IVover to which wc submit ; 
otherwise there is nothing religious in our suhmi.ssjon, 
nothing but resignation to a fatality. Further, Comte 
rightly holds that only in the moral affections arc there 
revealed to u» <|u.aliiics to which wc can Ik>w in worship and 
in love. The e.xtcrnal world, regarded by itself awl in its 
merely mechanical as}>ects, jjos.sesses, as we have .seen, no 
intrinsic value. Taken in ah-stmetion, a.s Comte take.s it, 
it is. indeed, just what he calls it, a fatality with which we 
have to make our account, hut in nowise a Power moving 
u* either to gratitwle nr to worship. Size counts for nothing 
in siKh an estimate. It is the insight of religion and of the 
<leepest philosophy that size has nothing U> do with true 
greatness. F*a.scars ‘ thinking reed ’ is greater in death 
than the universe which overwhelms him. Comte's 
Rdigion of Humanity has the same thought at its root. As 
‘ Potkive Polity, vol. ii, |». 1 19 
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Ilf. P»«<lerk H»fri*on finrly illustrates it ; ‘ The man who 
rerilfs Homanity the grotind of its small {dace in the 
folk of the l'm%*erjte i* the kind of nmn wim sneers at 
patriotiMn ami seen nothing great in England, on the ground 
that our Inland ktkis so •^ntall a place in the map of the 
world. C-ht the atlas HnglamI is Inif a dfrt. Morally and 
spiritualty, otir Fatherland is our glory, our cradle and our 
grave.' * 

< <»mic has no dilTirulty in showing tliat the individual 
man. alike in his intelligence, his activities and his affec- 
tions, is the coraturc ami the organ of the race to which 
he hekjings. The language he speaks, the iniellecttial I<x»l5 
he uses, the moral ({ualiiies of self-restraint, ct>-operaiion 
and mutual affection, all come to him a.s a heritage from 
the past. Qtiite as much as the material appliances of 
ctvilitation which soften and humanize his lot, raising him 
alujve the gnm struggle with external nature, they repre- 
sent the collective lalsnirs of ttnrecordcsl generations since 
the dim tlawn <d hunun his!r»ry. Thti.s the very tissue of 
h« life is woven hw him hy the collective activities of the 
race, which ('onjte conceives as one great C)rgani.sm or 
living lleing. wbowr esisterjce is ctmtinuous throughout 
time, and winch contains, at least in a mystical sense, its 
dead as well as its living and its still imhtrn memliers in 
<we great frHowdiip,' In other organisms. Comte proceeds, 
the |«irts have no existence when severexi from the whole, 
hut this greatest of aU organisnts is made up of lives which 
can really Iw separate*!. Humanity would cease, he says, 
to be superior to other Iwings were it posatbk for her 

* Cnrof a ImvmM. p tA, 

• • Hu* Miiahtv ikine whowf !j(r rndwcf thronab att time, and wim is 

Uirmid «d ibe dead Iw moer th»n ot th* tiving ’ {Gfmvnd Fieir a/ 
tWfsm. aji. Brtd*e*' trawkUrtww) The lurscnt b biU • or m 
timt*Mi*vmdw|ia«fand(^ It ‘ cm only be latipeidy cMMcnrcd 

bjr lb* md nf die two catnsms srbtcb H tmites and sepaiaws ‘ .(^eisliw 
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eksnents to become inseparahie. independence is neces- 
sary as well as harmony or ro-operation ; but the difficulty 
of reconciling them is s«i great as to account at once for 
the slowness with which this highest of all organisms 
has been deveio{>ed.' VVe must not, however, in speaking 
thus of independence, lapse from the organic point of 
view; for Omne immediately reminds us that 'man as 
an individual canmn proiwrly l« sahl to exist except in 
the exaggerated abstractions of modern metafdtysicians. 
Existence in the true sense can Ixr predicated «.«ily of 
Humanity; although the complexity of her nature pre- 
vented men from forming a systematic conception of it 
until the necessary stages of scientific initiafiuti had licen 
passed.' 

Humanity, therefore, Iwcomes for the individual the 
object of religious adoration, the Great llcing towards which 
every aspect of his life is dirccte<l. ’ Our thoughts will be 
devoted to the knowleilge of Humanity, «rttr affections to her 
love, our actions to her service.* Humanity is the Provi- 
dence which mediates Ixrtwecii its mcmliers ami the system 
of external necessity which forms our environntent, turning 
its very fatality into a means tif moral development and self- 
perfection. To Humanity, therefore, is due the gratitude 
fur all the Ixmeftts tor wluch, in the past, men have mis- 
takenly pimred out their thanks to ati abstraction of their 
own invention. Unlike the Supreme Being of the old 
religions. Humanity is an object of worship whose existence 
is patent and indubitable, whose nature and the laws Of 
whose existence we know — a Being, moreover, whom we 
can actively serve and really benefit. The lieneffciai and 
moraluing inffueiKe of the old theology in its day and gen- 
eration Comte willingly acknowledges, especially mentioning 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation and the worship 
of the Virgin. But Us function was, in ht.s view, merely 

* Cemtrta View, p, 
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tf«t»iti<jnal ami prqarat^iry—'tu direct provisionally the 
cvolutiott tj mir l>ert feelinRS uiwkr the reReocy of God 
during the lorjg minority of HMmanity/ ' ‘ MeuKrtheism in 
Westeni Eurojit* a« obsolete and as injurious as 

IVditheioti wa*. fifteen centuries ago. . . . The !w>lc effect of 
its doctrine is to degrade the affections by unlimited desires, 
and to weal<en the character by servile ierror.s/ Humanity 
is mrt omnipotent, and therefrtre we do not cx|)ect from it 
the imf<0'sif4r, ‘ We know well that the great Organism, 
sufienor thirtfgb it Ix' !•» all l»eings kiuiwn to us, is yet under 
the domiuHtn oi inscrutahir laws, arui is in no respect either 
airudutrlv j>eriect or absolutely sei'urc frtmi danger.’ But 
just *ttj that account religion does not exhaust itself in 
adoration; it find*, its actual expression in the active service 
of Humanits. Immutable omniptuence had no need of 
human services, but Humanity, ’the most vii.il of all 
living liemgs known to us. lives and grows only through the 
unceasing efforts of its memliers.' Humanity is so far from 
licirtg jierfect that ‘ we study tier natural defects with care, 
in order to rcme»ly them as far as {Mis.sible. Thus the love 
we liear her calls for no degrading expressions itf adulation, 
hut it uispifes Us with unremitting aeal for moral iniprove- 
nient ’ !'*» the I'osuivist, therefore, 'life liecomes a con- 

limtuus act of worship. iH-rtorinetl umler the inspiration of 
universal l.ove. AU our thoughts, feelings and actions flow 
sfHiiitanrouslv towards a common centre in Huinanity, one 
Supreme Iking—a liemg who is real, accessible and sympa- 
thetic. liccatisc she is of the same nature as her worshippers.' 
The history i»f the long travail of Humanity. ’ her constant 
atn^ggte against painful fatalities which have at last become 

* Ouui«4 by C«ur4 at , p .v Cf. Swinbunit’s Htrtka: 

I «h*l ♦»» whrnr yt tfcxl 

^ Th< Uiwi psihs wt the nisbt. 

Sc* the »}iiHj(>w calMI Go4 
tu yowr »h*es *tt (tive baht ; 

Sm die okmitnKuf maniwcMi n tbe thadowksM m»I iiBiHglit 
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a source of happiness an<l KTcatness, the history of the 
advance of man from brutal ap{>etite to pure unselfish 
sympathy, is an eiul!c!.s tltentc for the poetry of the 
future.* PosUivimi offer*, us ‘a religion clothed in 
all the Ixrauty of Art and yet ikvct inconsistent with 
Science 

Such are Comte’s claims for the new faith of which in his 
later years he constitutcil himself the high-priest. One 
%'aluahie truth in the philosophical gr<iuiuhv(trk — a truth 
not }>eciiliar to Cttnife, though hr had an inifKirtant inffuence 
in itnpressuig it «»n minlern thought — is tl»e repudiatum of 
the abstract iiulivitbudism of the eigbteentb century, and 
the jnsihtcnce on the concrete realit) t>l luinunntv as a uni- 
versal bte tn which individual men arc sharers, individual 
man is an abstraction oi the mctaphvsiciaiis. Comic tells us; 
he camutt jirttiK-rlv Iw said to exist, if sevcretl from the com- 
munity of this larger life. Now we are all of us Nominalists 
in our ortlmary moods, anti tm> apt to ritiicnlc Mich a stale- 
rnciit as a piece of tanta-tic mysticism. Accordingly, it is 
a conmion criticism of Comte that he sets u() at) abstraction 
for us to worship. lint it is jH-rhaps not tcKi much to 
say that, by Mich a line of criticism, we cut ourselves off 
from religion altogether, and. with religion, from sound 
philosoph). The tnysttcal union of the worshipper with hi.s 
God is a cardinal article of religious faith. If humanity, 
as a universal, is (<> Ik* dismissed as an abstraction, may 
not G<xl. the supreme universal, succumb to a similar 
critiosm ? 

Before taking up this Philistine attitude. let u» apply the 
same test to the narrvmer ca.se of patriotism,^ whose more 
vivid associations may jicrhaps help us to appreciate the 

' Tbe passage* quoted are all taken from the condudinit chapter of the 
Ctenernf f'urto uf PonWfm 

’Tbi* paotsraph wat wrtnen two year* tiefore the war, attd I have 
dKMttht It best to let it stand exactly as it was ipoken. 
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nniitjr of tlie larger and more paasUmless unity. Tate 
SliateqMMirt’t famtMis apoitrt^dte to Engtand : 

Thi* teppy breed of men. this little world, 

Ttii* precim* none set in the silver sea . . . 

This blcMcd {dot. this earth, this realm, this England. 

Or Broiming's ’ Home-llioughts, fnnn the Sea ' : 

Nobly. WiWy tape Saint Vincent to the north-west died 
away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorkm* blood-red, reeking inl<» Cadis Bay; 
Hlussh 'mid the burning water, full in fare Trafalgar lay; 
In the tlimrnrst north-east distaiKe dawned Gibraltar grand 
and gray : 

"Herr and Itcrc did England help me: how can I help 
England ? *’ — «ay, 

WlKKk> turns as I, this evening, turn to (iud to ]>raise and 
pray. 

While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over .^frica. 

Or these lines of a younger p<Kt ; 

Never the lotus closes, m-ver the wild-fowl wake. 

But a soul g(»es out on the East Wind that died f<ir Eng- 
land's sake. 

Is Elngland, then, an abstraction? Was Italy an abstrac- 
tion to the Italian patriots who fought for her freetUtm and 
unity »n the middle oi last century? ‘ Italy ’, Mazrini said, 
‘ is itself a religion.' Was Israel an abstraction to the pious 
Jew^ Nay. we know that lie thv»ught and spoke of I.sraet 
in the very terms which Comte apfdies to Htimanity, as tlie 
gitsM Beit^; to whom the promises of Jehovah arc made and 
m whom bis pur{iose» are fulhited. He himself will be 
gathered to his fathers, but Israel. ‘ the servant of the Lord,* 
enjoys an age-long life. Ancient Israel is, in this respect, 
only the best-known exam{ile — touched to the finest issues— 
of a famitiar historical faa. The individual, h has been 
•aid, is a late product of evolution. At an earlier stage he is 
largdy merg e d in the tribal life; he does not roinid himsdi 
to a sepantte wlude. with the modem sense of uidimdual 
dttadbtMiil lend ptNraonal destiny. He acts as the oi^n of 
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ft ktrger life in which he is coi^nt to be. and apftit from 
whidt he niake$ no personal claims. The growl h of indi* 
vidual seH-cunsciousness undoubtedly marks an advance. 
As Comte rightly points out, it is a mark of the perfection 
of the greate.'.t of all organi«ans that the parts of which it 
consists arc living t)eing» which have an existence for them- 
selves. liut however far such tlevelopmcnt may go. it can 
never rnc.^n that the imlividuals detach themselves alto- 
gether from the nation or the race, and cea-w? to be channels 
of the curjhjratc life which makes them nwn. They cannfrt 
place thcni-'clves outsi»le the ‘ little world ‘ of man and con- 
tinue to evist. any more than they can take up an inde- 
{MTiident Mation «,iut>itle the universe (jf which they are the 
priKluct am! the organ. 

May we not also explain by the analogy of patriotism 
(.'omie'.s idealization of Humanity? Ht>w can we worship 
(it is often said), or even reverence and love, a Iking with 
such a history — a ikn»g, great masses of whose mcml«.*rs 
otTer, even now. such a spectacle of fieltiness and folly, of 
grossncss, baseness am! all manner of wicketlne.ss ? Alas, 
»s it not the same when we turn our thoughts from the 
{>atrioi‘s ‘ I’lnglaml ’ to our countrymen in the flesh ? How 
much that is vulgar and mean and vicious crowds with 
{lain and shame u|K)n the mind! Vet, though we may be 
chastened and }tufnblc<i — and inspired, as Comte aisfi says, 
with zeal to make these things better — the features of our 
ideal are not blurred. Ideal Elngland still stands lie fore us 
as supremely real, the just object of our unstinted devotion, 
sacred to us as a heritage from all the brave and good who 
have laboured in her .service, a fabric strong enough to Ijear. 
awl. as it were, to redeem or transmute, the weakness and 
the evil which mingle with all human things. In a spiritual 
organism the evil is thrown off and {>erishe.s ; the gofxi only 
remaifU and is incoqiorated. to Itecome the substance of the 
fubire. So, with Comte, it is Humanity in its ideal aspect that 
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is offemt for our wonlttp — Hunuintty purged of its own 
dncMS, milium, indeed, not perfect, but triumphant over die 
hiier ekmems in its constitution, tramfonning olistacte* 
Into tieppmg'Stones of progress and replacing the life of 
setfidi struggle hv one of universal sjmpathy and mutual 
help. And it i* jdain. as Sceky says, that ‘ the worship of 
Humanity l»rbnRs to the very essence of Christianity itself, 
ami only t»ect»mcs heretical in the modem system by Iwing 
separatnl from the worship of Deity As Blake puls it, 
with a kind of divine simplicity, in his Songs of Jnndicem-e: 

I’or Mercy, Pity. Peace and Love 
Is (mmI our Father dear. 

Ami .Vlercy. Pity. Peace and Los'c 
Is Man His child and care. 

For .Merev has a human heart, 

Pitv a human fare. 

And Ujve the human fonn divine. 

And Peace the human dress. 

The Religion of Humanity docs, indeed, emphasize 
elemettts which are essential in the Clirislian view of God 
and the world, liut which have often been neutraliaed, 
especially in theological systems, by the predominance of 
the liuld monarchical nlea of C»od, conceived, in William 
jame»‘s happy phrase, as ‘ a sort of Louis XIX' of 
the heavens Put, presented as Comte presents it, as a 
jmbstiinte for the worship of God, the worship of a finite 
Being, however great, offer.s insuficrahle philosophical diffi- 
culties. Most jieopk will think, with Hbffding, ' that the 
religious proltlem proper only begins where Comte's religttni 
ends, viz. with the question as to how the development of the 
wmld U related to that of the human race and the human 
ideal.'* It » time to return, therefore, to consider the 

* iaib)<ctivity ‘ of the Pusiiivtst synthesis. 

* 

‘ MtOimd ^ I vditioR) 

* «/ ii zju \ Eoftiiti ttamlatiiiD). 
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To judge (rofn his own language, Comte a(>{>ears to ctm- 
sider the subjective and relative character of his s>'nthesis 
a merit rather than a defect. But to fail of the objective 
and the absolute, while it may doubtless be tnevitabie, 
must certainly, just to the extent of the failure, be pro- 
nounced a defect. Comte's attitude, therefore, can only be 
held as meaning that, since, in his view, objective knowl- 
edge is unattainable, it is Iwtter to rest satisfied with a 
result which honestly proclaims itself sul>jcctivc than t<,» 
pretend to a final synthcsi.s which is f>eyontl itur powers. 
The peculiarity of C«tnite's scheme, however, is that it 
entirely depends on treating Humanity as a selfH'ootained 
and self-creative l»cing — a kind of finite .‘Mtsolnte- which 
cv(»lves all its projH'rtie.s. and engineers all its advance, out 
of the re.sourccs of its own nature. Hence it comes that at 
the end he cmwiis it as (i«Ml in a giKllcss world. Ownte, 
of course, dues not fail to rect^nirc that lluniatnty is not 
literally self-contained, hut develops in a ' medium ' nr 
environment furnished by the external or physical world. 
Indeed he lays stress on the fact that his synthesis ' rests 
at every point upim the unchangeable order of the world 
as revealed by .science; * he calls this the tdijectivc basis of 
his synthesis. It is the function of intellect to discover the 
laws of this universal order, teaching us how to motlify the 
course of phetKimena when that is ix»s.siblc, or. when that 
is not the case, to adapt ourselves to an inevitable necessity. 
And the scKial education of the race depends als(.», as he 
shows,* upon the ev’er-present consciousness of this external 
power and the coercions of its unchanging taws. But. in 
spite of the dependence thus acknowledged, he .still proceeds, 
in building up his theory, as if there were no organic relation 
between man and the work! which gives him birtfi. ‘ Ex- 
ternal fatality ’ is the (^rase he most cdbimonly uses of the 
noR4iitman world: it appears in the light of a hostile power 
‘ Gmrrot t'iew, p. ipi * /bul.. p tSS^ 
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«Hti which hununif) i» in cc^nflict. rather than as an integral 
dement in the iingle universe which we have to explain. In 
i^te (4 ht<* inttructti'c ctassihcaiion of the sciences and 
his poktntc again^ the ’ materialism as he calls it, which 
seeks to rethice the htRher to the lower. Comte s deificatton 
of Humanity really dejiends on the same practical severance 
of man from nature and the acceptance of the latter as a 
self’containetl <)'item «}f phy. steal necessity. ITie difference 
i* that, whereas materiaiism treats man as an evanescent 
pr»idtict of cosmic nature, the idealist in Comte celebrates in 
Humanity the only *»bjecl of reliRious reverence and love, 
and nature tend.s with him to take a secondary place. It 
i* a necessary cotulition of tl»e e.xiHtei>ce and evolution of 
humanity, hut it is ultimately ait .r. a thitiR-iii'itselt, of 
wh<»se real nat'.ire wc know luithing. W’e cannot jK’iictraie, 
Iw says, 'the unattainable imslery of the essential cause 
that protiures phemjimena ' : “ arul having tmee accepted the 
false distinction between phenometta ami essential causes, 
Comte feels himself precluded from any attempt to construe 
nature ami man as elements in one system i»f reality. It is 
' ntetapliysical in his view, to relate nature ami man in that 
way to « ronimoTi principle, ailhough it is apjiarently not 
metaphysical, hut cornmendahly jKisitive and scientific, to 
unify the diSfwrsive nmitiplicity of human phenomena in the 
concept nm of a single Life. 

But it is imjKissihle to rest in a merely subjective syn- 
theais. In reality Comte, in the natural progress of his 
thoughC ts le<J to liring the world of nature more and more 
within the scotw of his system, and so to remove the dualism 
whidh makes the elevation of the human e<juivalent to the 
Isttushment of the divine, Professor Edward Caird has 
peunted out vers clearly the crossing of two opposite lines of 
thov^t in Comic's {diiiosophy. It was largely in a justifi" 
able leactiuti against a shallow, sentimental optimism and an 
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external teleology that Cr*mtc originally represented Nature 
as a hostile, or at least imliffcrent power, (r<wn which every 
gift has to be wrung by man's own labour ami fertility 
of device. Man has had to constitute himself his own 
Providence, lint, <»n the €»ther hand, all through the PoH- 
iiqut positit'f Comte is f<niml insisting ‘ tltal the influemr of 
an external linnting fatality, which forces inH.m man the sur- 
render of his natural self-will was the necessary condition 
of the developnrt*nt of all his higher powers of intelligence 
and heart It is not only the intellectual (Kiwers that arc 
first called into actiini by the {iractical necessities of the 
struggle with nature; the same struggle imjsoses on him the 
discipline of lalwfur. and tc.iches him the neeil of co-operation 
with his fellows. It thus Iktoiucs the fostering nurse of the 
altruistic affections which otherwise would never make way 
against man's native egoism. * Hut assisted by the suf>reme 
fatality (these are Comte's own word.sj universal love is 
able habitually to secure that personality’ should lie suh- 
ordmated to S(K‘iality.* From this point of view, Caird 
justly comments, the external fatality ‘can no kmger be 
called unfricmlly, <>r even imliffercnt to man: or, rather, it.s 
imntediatc apiwarance as his enemy is the condition of its 
being, in a higher sense, his friend 

Comte's thought here is the same as Kant’s in the little 
treatise, Idee cm einer allijemeitten Ceschichte, which, as I 
mentioned liefore, led some of tbe German pcssimi.sts to 
claim him as an adherent of their doctrine. But the pessi- 
mism is only on the surface, for Kant teaches that nature, 
if a niggardly stcjmiother as regards man's immediate hap- 
piness, is the power that converts him into a moral being 
and drives him on to all his higher attainments.* Comte’s 
statements in the same sense are numerous and emphatic : 

’ E. Caird. Soeiat PMntopkyi C owl/, p lag. 

* Comte uses this phrase to dcsianate the seifinh. ai oppoaed to the 
foetal, nnpoltcf. 

* Till* wa» the «fll> one of Kant # writtRgs which Comte knew at firtt- 
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" We have lo consider the exceeding imperfection of 
our ntiure. Se!fdo\‘e a deeply implanted within it, and 
when lelt to stwif i* far stronger tlyui social sympadty. 
Hie social instincts w«n»ld never gain the mastery, were 
they susiainetl and calkd into exercise by the economy 
of the external world. . . . Thus it is thai a svutcmattc 
stt»dy '■d the laws of nature is nee«Jetl on far higher 
grounds than those of satisfying our ther»reticat faculties. 
, . . It IS ncciled liecause it Mdves at <incc the rm>st diffi- 
cult proldein of the mt>ral synthesis. , . , Our syntliesis 
rests at every {t««nt upon the unrhangcafiie order of the 
world. . . To ff>rm a more precise notion of its influ* 

eiH'f. let MS imagine that for a mtrtnent it were really to 
erase, llic result woiikl Ixr that our intellectual faculties, 
after wasting Ihemseives in wild extravagances, would 
sink rapi<ti> into iiKurabie sUtlh ; onr nobler feelings would 
lie unable to prevent the ascendancs of the lower instincts: 
ami <»ur active prnvers would al»andon themselves to pur- 
poseless agitation. ... In some department.s thi.s ortler 
ha.s the character of fate: that is. it admits of no mcKliflca* 
tion. Hut even here, in spile of the .sufierficial objections 
to It which have arisen from intellectual pride, it is neecs- 
s«r> f«ir the prtiper regulation of human life. Stipjiose, 
for instawe, that man vsere evem|)t from the necessity of 
living on iIm* earth, and were free to j>ass at will from one 
planet to another, the very ivrtion of ssKicty would be 
remlered unioi-siblc by the license which each individual 
would have to give way to whatever unsettling and dis- 
tracting itn))ulses his nature might incline him. Our 
pfi^iensilies arc '•o heterogeneous and .so deficient in 
eles'atiiwt that there would be no fixity or consistency in 
our corn luct. hut for these insurmotmiable conditions. . . . 
Sup^Mwing u«> m |M>ssessi<jn of that alrsolute independence 
lo which metaphysical pride aspire.s, it is certain that so 
far from improving our comiition. it would be a bar lo all 
development, whether social or individual.'' * 

luuMt It w»* triin«l*i«4 lor him hj » frtend in iftap He gmtty •dmind 
it. Mid stud llna, if Iw Had Itnown it «ix or seven yean earlier, it would 
bam tawd hdn Uvt tnxdde «t writint bis treatiwa of t&n and l&u. 

• Gtwmil I’lrte. tW> Cf Poniirr /Vfcly, voL n, aa aj-* ('Gen* 

ewl Theory of Rdhpon ‘1. 
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It woold really tw difficult to put the organic relation of 
nature to man nu>re strongly: the external fatality has 
become a beneficeni necessity. And in his later elaboration 
of the Religion of Humanity he gties so far in retracting the 
dualism of nature and man as to add Space and the Earth, 
to Humanity as <4)jects of worship. ‘ Tlic Cultus of Space 
amt of the Earth, completing that of Humanity, makes us 
see in all that surrounds us the free auxiliaries of Humanity.’ 
The world-space as the Great Meilium, the Earth as the 
Great Fetish, and Humanity as the tlreal iking to which 
they arc sutwidiary, form the fanuastic Trinity with which 
the new religion concludes. Space is the medium in which the 
earth has sha|»ed itself ; the earth or th'e great fetish has 
abstained fr«>n» exerting its colo.ssal aiwl eletnentary forces, 
and has sacrificc<] itself in its longing that the ' fjreat Iking *, 
in which the highest perfection appears in llie most concen- 
trated form, may develop. 

But. with C’<»mte’s presupp<jsitions. this can l»c no more 
than a conscious appeal to {xxrtry t<» cover with its flowers 
tlte cold reality of the situation. Comte says, indeed, that, 
just liecausc Positivism has sf) c<jmpktcly emaiicifXitefl 
itself fronj the old theological and metaphysical ways of 
looking at the world, it may safely adopt in imagination, that 
is to say. in art and religion, this primitive felishistk view 
of nature ' without any danger of confusion lictwcen the two 
distinct mcthexls of thinking, which it consecrates, the one 
to reality and tlic other to ideality’.* . He ends thus, like 
Lange, with a flight from reality into the shadow-land of 
poetic fancy. But, in Comte's case, the iniaginative effort 
is still more consciously make-bcKeve ; it hartlly makes any 
cbim on our serious belief. It is significant only as a final 
admission of the im{KJSsibiHty of resting, cither philosophic- 
ally or religiously, in a merely subjective synthesis. As 
Caird says, commenting on the passage last quoted, 'a 
* Sf»ihtu s»bit€twt, p. 40. 
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wcnuliiiip ui v:mk^H 6 m ^tich* h impmsiWc. Art, 

ifKktrd. tn kimlrH with Religujn, but that meanv only that 
Art IS tinfrut h» the imnwfiaie apjicaranceH of thuiu?t, in 
order that n rnay ^u^ge^i the decjier rtahty that umlerlie^i 
llTbem* And, after all, the Great Metlium and the Great 
Fetidi ha^e littJr alKnit them of the genuine imuitionf* of 
Aft If ( mnif had followed out hi^ own C(>rrclalH>n of 
nature af*d nun to a serious, conclusion, he wnuhl have f*)Und 
the irur ' medium * of Humartit> s life in ‘ that Power 
which aJoiM* h great 

Hut 14 accept this view* would have meant the disaj>- 
jiearauce of Positivism as a cli^tmctivc <l*js'tnne, for it vvmild 
have in\olved a revi^itm of the nustaken phtrnomeiiahsm 
on vshich it IS t*ased. Such revi^k^n and reconst r m-t ion 
wa** not fo loiAcd f<*r from the founder and high* 
prtfsf of the new rchgton. The progress we hnd m the 
opfMWitc dimtion. 'rite subjective and relative rharacter 
of the synthesis IS efuphasim! hv the strict Milnirdmation 
of knowledge ir* the moral ends of Humanit;*. or, m i ojntc\ 
own phrast-, the siilw^nlination of the intellect V* the heart 
' LVsprit dolt rtre le muustre dii co ur * I'hjs is as essential 
a feature of PcHtinivni, s;u s Hr I’ndges/ a's the sut?*trdijia* 
Uofi Mti egoism to aUrviisnu and tl imaiis fur ( omte, * that 
the mtellect should tJevc*te itself exclusively li? the problems 
which the heart ■suggests, the ultimate ofsject l>eing to find 
pn^ier i^i^Uisiactiun for tmr various want?^, , . . llie universie 
b In lie ?ittidted not L»r its own sake Uit for the cake fd man 
or rather of {luuumty/ ^ ‘ It 15 idle, and imlm! mjurioujs*/ 
we read agam, * to carry the study of the natural order 
heyum! the p«unt i>eede<l for the w<»rk of the artificial order 
rtmstrucfetl hj man/* This shurt-i^ighteil iimtiation of 

* Tetttsjpwrtft, *' ikMil and tKr i*tt»srew ’ 

• ♦>/ CiMmfhir*s /.*/r mmd /Vn-ine, |i. .|j t{Kspttkr cdukm. »^0). 

• UrtHTna i'mr, 1^ 14 atn 

* TcstlUjir* vol. ik |> jsii, * 
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scietiliftc inquiry to what can lie siwjwn to be of social utility 
became a fixed article of ConiteV creed, and forms one of 
the most dangerous articles of the new religion. Even in his 
earlier w<irk. the PhsiiiSof>hic f^ositur,' he had ciimlemned 
sidereal a>tron<imy as a grave scientific alicrration. on the 
ground that the phenomena of the stellar universe appear 
to exert no appreciable inrtiKrnce on events within our s*>lar 
system. Ten year?- later, in the first volume of the Poxilire 
Polity, he was no longer content thus to limit astronomy to 
a kiiowle^lge of the .solar system. It should restrict itself 
to a knowledge of the tMcth, and consider the other celestial 
tktdies tmly in ihtir relation to the human planet. No 
doubt the ancients were deceived in lieliccing the earth to 
l>e the centre of the world ; but it is the centre of oKr world, 
and accordingly the subjective synthesis 'concentrates the 
celestial sttnlies round the earth'. lU the time he had 
reached the loiirih volume of the I'osiir. t' I'vUty, he was of 
opinum that, strictly sjH'aking, the stinly of the sun and 
motfti would sulfice. although vse rntght add to them, if so 
inclined, the planets of the ancients, but not the ' little tclc- 
senpK planets ' due to iiKHicrn cliM'ovcry.' I'his is only an 
evainple of the lengths which he ssas prepared to go. No 
science, he thought, should lie carricil further as an abstract 
study than is necessary to lay the foundation for the science 
next alk.»ve it in the hierarchy of the sciences. an«! so ulti- 
mately lor the moral and .social .scicnoe in which they 
culminate, -Any further extension of the mathematical ami 
physical .sciences shimld lie merely ‘episoclic ' — limited, that 
is to say. to what may frc»m time to lime lie rtemanded by 
the re<|uirenients of industry and the arts — ami should lie 
left to the industrial classes. It was, in fact, to l« one of the 
main functions of the spiritual power, or the priesthmxl of 
the new religion, to restrain the intellectual activity o( the 

* In the «uth voJuror 

*Cf txi-y Bnihl. PhMnt'^fky of Augustr Ct*mU, pp lyHt. 
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ctMummiity from waiMkring at large in the Itekis ol tueless 
knowledge. Comte sumicwheTe that the Keligion of 
Hwnanity will keep a> jealotw a watch a$ mediaeval Ca- 
dmlkiiifn over the roving# of the intellect. 

Thi» i# not the place to enlarge on the sdiort>#ightedness 
of Ihi# incredibly narrow utilitarian view of km}wledge — 
condemiKMil. even from the utilitarian ptnnt of view itself, by 
the imjHWsibiliiy of foreseeing what researches are destined 
to lead la vaiualde applications and what are not. Mow 
often have the abstruMJsi ami apparently most purely specula- 
tive investigations, or. again, researches into phenomena of 
apparently ihc most trivial kin<I, resulted in transforming 
our practical activities or revolutioniaing our intellectual 
<Httl<vd( on the Morld ! Kactm. who als«> sulKinhnaied knowl- 
etlge to practice, knew that it is ‘ light ' not ‘ fruit ’ which 
we must seek in the first instance. .\ml while no man of 
seienre vkill undervalue the lienefits which his discovcric.s 
may confer on his fellows, it is ktuwvleilgc on its own ac- 
count which he first instimiively seeks ; the rest, he feeh. will 
lie adde«f. if his knowledge is true. (.'onite\ projxisal to select 
certain provinces as wt»rth knowing and to leave others out 
of account, ami ti» determine, moreoj’cr, with what degree of 
IhoTirtighnrss the selected provinces are to Ije investigated, 
i» SKj suhvcfsrive of the primary faith Ixrth of science and 
philosoplty that it comc.s near reducing the idea of truth 
to one of subjective consTnience. These things are cited 
merely to show how the itlea of slopping short with a sub- 
jective synthesis, of taking man as a world by himself, 
involve* an arbitrariness of treatment which sulnly affects 
Comte's whole method of procedure, and eventually makes 
him a traitor to the scientific spirit of which he had consti- 
tuied himself the champion. Tltuu^ht, in whatever sphere, 
emtnot aloft short »d the td«i of an order or system of the 
ttBtverse as a whok. 



LECTURE Viri 

POSITIVISM AND AGNOSTICISM 

We tracfd in the preceding lecture the conflict of ideas 
running through Comte's speculations. What is character- 
istic in his phiIosophia>-reIigious the<»ry, what gives him his 
distinctive place in the history of thought, is the sharp 
initial dualism between man and nature. This leads, in his 
theory of knowlwlge, to a pure phenomenalism or subjec- 
tivism, buttressed by a polemic against metaphysics which 
deperuls up<in the .same ' residuum of I»ad metaphysics * that 
led K.int to his doctrine <if the unknowable thing-in-itswlf. 
In his ethical and religious theory, it leads him to treat 
n.iture entirely as a mechanical system, an indiflFercnt, if not 
a hostile power, which he thcrcf<»re fitly describes as an ex- 
ternal fatality. For although man convert.^ this fatality to 
his own uses, and makes it.s existence the instrument of his 
own advance in knowletlgc and gixKlness, this i.s reprc.scnted 
a.s etttircly man's own doing, making the best of an existing 
situation. Nature anrl man arc m>t part of one schenw of 
things; nature is jii,st. as it were, a brute fact with which 
man find.s himself confronted. Hence man appears in the 
universe like a moral Metchizedek wi^out ancestry, owing 
everything to himself, his own Providence, bringing into 
the universe for the first time the qualities which merit the 
attribute divine. And accordingly, the deification of man 
is equivalent to the dethronement of God. As Comte puts 
it in a notable, if somewhat blustering paradox, the heavens 
declare the glory, not of God, but of Kepler and Newton, 

Now, if we look simply at the historical process, as trace- 
able in the evolution, .say. of the solar system and of our 
own planet, it is undoubtedly the case that in the time* 
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««|u«nee the aminmitc liiuraments of the divine are rccog> 
nii»lile for the ftriii time in ethical man. And if we igtM>re 
the Ifioh^jiicaf fifej)arafi*-r» an»l |»rtfijE;«reinem — if we cut the 
nrnrid in twf* with a hatchet. a» the saying is, leaving ethical 
man m the nuc hattd and an external fatality on the other- 
then man <hi«s .seem the only 8»>urce and seat of the qualities 
Vkhifb have a rightful claim iqKm our worship. But, when 
we try to think seriously, can we really suppose that before 
the planets cooleil suffkiently to admit of organic life, the 
;-:it verse (and liy universe I mean here the All of existence) 
emtsisted literally of nothing else but sjwce and its inorganic 
tonienis, or that Wforc the appearance of palaeolithic man 
the good and the Ireauiiftil had no place in the nature of 
things. Surely these qualities are in their very nature 
eternal; they arc not actually created by man, .shaper! by 
him rrtit of nothing, and added henceforth to the sum of 
existence It is to lake the lime-process too seriously — it 
is to take it falsely- -to regard its separate parts as equally 
and indqiendenily re.il Time, as Plato said in a fine figure, 
IS the moving image of rtemity. We are creatures of time, 
arul in a sense u niri> lie said with truth that we cannot 
ct^mprrhend ihe timeless; inir thinking must to the end lie 
done, whctlrer vve will it or not. in terms of time But w-e 
can at least see that time is a continuous prtxcss. and that 
the nature of reality can only be revealed in the prixess as 
a whole Wc must ktok to the end. as .Aristotle said; or as 
llfgel P'1* it. the troth is the Whole, the End plus the 
process of its heeoming 

It has lieen the funtlsmental contention of these lectures 
that the isolation or substantiation of the cartin' stages of 
a time*prc'ce«s is a radical error in philosophy. Continuity 
of proms, I have urgeil, is not irsconsistent with the eraer- 
gcnc e of qualitative differences; we pass from erne plane of 
expeHence to anedher. But the whole process wears the 
appearance of a proftestnve revelation, not of a sben addi- 
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tkm to the life of the universe. It is inijHtssibk to get away 
frum the conception of a iw/uru rcrwm, whether we call it 
Nature, the Absolute, or Ciod. .■Xnd it seems impossible to 
apply in such a quarter the idea of actual progress or growth 
from less to nuire. I cannot twlieve that the feeling of this 
impossibility is no more than a metaphysical obsession in- 
herited. as M. Bergson apjiears to imply, from the philo- 
sophical mistakes of the jKist. * Creative evolution ’ is, I think, 
an eminently fruitful idea, if applied on the phetiomenal 
level ff» emphasise the living reality of the jinwess, the idea 
of the future as something to l>e won by our own effort, flte 
outcome of which is itn foreseeable tm the Isisis of ;»ny 
analysis of the |»ast or the present. \s against the ordinary 
idea of a pr«Jestinate«l cotirsr of things, and es}»cciany 
against tlte idea <d a future fatally dctcrmincil by the past. 
M, Bergson seems to me to argue with convincing force; 
and this gives his pages such an e.Nlraordinary fredmess — 
the freshness and the forward impulse of life itself. But 
the novelty is due. surely, to the inexhau.stildc nature of the 
fountain from which we draw, not to any inconceivable 
birth of something oirt of nothing. It all strikes one as a 
proces.s of ' communication ’—to use a phrase of (ireen’.s — 
or, as I said already, of progressive revelation. The tmvcity 
is like that of entering a new rtjoni in the Interprefr's 
House, not of Iniilding out the universe into ‘ the intense 
inane/ It is novelty as it ap}>ears to us. in the tinie-pr<jces8, 
but how can it be qualitatively new «'« ordine ad universum’' 
How can anything c<«ne into being unless it is founded in 
the nature of things, that is, unless it eternally is? 

So that while in one sense it is true that we think to the 
end in terms of time, it is equally true that we cannot think 
any continuous process in time, we cannot think life or 
development (and, a.s Bergsem says, it is only in the living 
being that we encounter time as a concrete reality) without 
being lifted in a sense above lime and bringing ra the 
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If wt were reaHy ab«c4ttfely subject to time. io> 
cafwbie of tnuiscending h. we should be imprisoned each 
of us at a single point of particularity in its ow'n moment 
of time. We should be absolutely unchanging because we 
dbould be reduced to the abstraction of a hare point of ex> 
tMence. To think of time as a process is therefore, tfiso 
fado, to think of a reality which transcends time, and 
whose nature is res'ealecl in the pr<x*M. The truth, once 
more, is the Whole, We cannot, as philosoidiers, rest in 
any principle of eapbitatirai short of that which we name 
the Aliwduie or f»od. All experience might m4 unfitly Iw 
described, front the hunrtan shlc. as the quest ttf (knl — 
the progresaive at(em|H, through living and ktutwing, to 
reach a true coocepikin of the r**wcr whose nature is re- 
vealed m ail tliat is Man. acairdingly. d»es not step out- 
side of this universal life when Ite deveUijis the qualities of a 
mural being: the specifically hitman experiences cannot I* 
taken as an excrescence on the universe or as a self-con- 
tained and underived world by themselves. Man is the child 
of nature, and it is on the liasis of natural impulses and in 
commerce with the system of extenia! things, that his ethi- 
cal being » built up, The characteristics of tlw ethical life 
must be taken, therefore, as ctmtributing to determine the 
nataCe' of the system in which we live Nay, according to 
the inietpretaikm we have put upon the principle of value 
and upod, the evolutionary distinction Itetween lower and 
higher ranges of experience, the ethical predicates must 
carry us nearer to a tnw definition of the ultimate l.ife in 
whkh we livt^ than the categories which suffice to describe, 
for examine. Che enviroinnental conditions of our existence, 
* Thb ftur unhn^trae mvs Carlyle, in the famous dtapier in 
Sartor Jirmrtmr\on Natural Supematuralism, * is in leery 
deed star*doaned city of God: through every star. 
tfcroHI^ every fnm-Made. ancf most tkroagh mnj Uvimg 
wsi, the of ^ fnesent God stitt bcamt.* * l^n/ he 
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qoon^ elsewhere from Chrysostom. * Man is the true Shefct* 
toll '—the visible {tresence. that is to say. of the divine. We 
are far too apt to limit and mechanize the great doctrine of 
the Incarnation which forms the centre of the Christian faith. 
Whatever else it may mean, it means at least this — that in the 
conditions of the highest human life we have access, as no* 
where else, to the inmost nature of the divine. ‘ (Jod mani- 
fest in the flesh * is a more profound philosophical truth than 
the loftiest flight of spccutatitm that outsoars all predicates 
and, for the greater glory of (iod. rleclarcs Him unknowable. 

Ami this, we saw, was the central truth of the Keligion of 
Humatiity to which it owes what vitality it {Hissesses. It 
was one of Conne's iKJasts that the new (iod of his religion, 
as contrasted with the alistraU deities of theology or meta* 
physics, was }K»sitive, verifiable like a scientific fact, an 
tdiject which </nc could, as it were, directly sec and touch, 
But it is only s»» far as he presses the organic jxiint of view, 
30 as to unite tlie Future with the Present and the Past in 
one mystical l»i>dy. that ideal humanity assumes for the 
C'omtist the features and proportions of deity. But hu- 
manity in the idea — humanity with the light of the ideal 
upon its upward path ami the same light projected on the 
infinite {Kjssibilitics of the future — is not a fact of the his- 
torical 4irder. It is an idea every whit as mystical as that 
of Gfjd. For just in s<* far as we do not identify humanity 
with its tjwn past and present, Imt endow it with the potency 
of an ampler and ntihler future, just so far do we take man 
and his history as the expression of a principle of perfec- 
tion, whose presence at every stage con.siilutes the possi- 
bility of advance l«eyoml that stage. Humanity is, in sliori. 
the organ and expression of the divine, just as the individ- 
ual. in Comte's way of putting it. is the organ and expres- 
sion of bis race. Mankind has no more an rntitative inde- 
pendemx of Gpd, the larger Providence, than the individ- 
ual possesses such independence of the proximate and 
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ktaer ProvklUiicc whidi thr ptotis Po»tttvtst recofitixes in 
Himuintty. 

Cumtf cciiTtplaim, u ith Kunie <ih<jw of justice, that the 
God of tradiitonal theism, aiK.l still more Nature, which he 
gays metaphysics substitutes fur Goti. is an abstract and 
empty term. A critic might say that it is just the tiarc idea 
of potentiality or faculty, into which we refund the acttsti 
cliaracteristics of the actual world. And in a sense this is 
irtie, just as it is true that the esseiK'c. if separated freen its 
manifestattiin, liccomes at onre the blank aiistraction of the 
unknowiaMe. But to ctmipiaiti of this is to fieiray «ne’.s own 
bondage to a false and e\pliMle<l metapli> >.ics. Ceruirily, 
apart from om actual extirfinu'e. t»o<l a-t the Absolute is a 
•mlijeci waiting for pmltcates. an empty form waiting to lie 
filled. Hut we need !«* at n«( Iosm ior pre«l»calex: in the 
words of the Al»o.«tle, ’ the iinisiWe things t»f him from the 
creation t>f the wuiUl aie ^le,irl\ seen, hciwo umitrstot*d fry 
tht tkinj/s that ur«* wudr, even his eternal j»ower ami t«)d- 
head Where, indeed, should we gam a knowledge of GutI 
except from his manifestatkm’ In prectsidy the same way, 
our knowkxlge of the ch.iracler of a feli.>w -man is gainei! 
from his words and dec<ls But, as t'arlyle phrases it. 
* Nature, which is the timc-ve'lurc id < wh! and reveals Him 
l« tlw wise, bides Him from the fu*>ljsh And among the 
f(xdid) are emxdltd mn a few philosufdiical writers who 
chumntr for a knowledge of t,o,}, not a.s He reveals him- 
self in nature and in human cvjserience. hut as something 
to be kiK»wn, it w</ul<l seem, directly, ajcari from his mani- 
festatimt alti^ether, .And when this craving for the iro* 
possible I# md salisfietf. they either deny his e.xi$tence or 
prticiaim hi» nature to he unknowable, lliis false ideal of 
knerwiedge has crossetl our path several limes, and now that 
it meets its in this supreme instance, it may lie well to 
examine it more closely so as finally to lay the spectre. 

Lodee Mid Kant, as wt have already seen in the sixth 
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le^ure.* are the typical imxlern examples of the working 
of this false ideal, and the chief sources to which its prev* 
aleace in popular philosophy may be traced. In Locke it 
coimects itself with the distinction between the qualities and 
the substance, in Kant with tite di.stinction ( fundamentally 
similar) between phentimemm and m>umetH«i, the appear* 
ance and the thmg-in-itself. Substance and quality arc 
correlative terms by which we intcq>rct what is given or 
presentc«J m j>erception. The distinctiun cortesponds to 
that lietwecn subject atid predicate or substantive ami 
adjective, and neither nicntlxT of the jwir has any separate 
existence. Oualities d»^ nut fly bjosc as ahstr.act entities, 
and substance does not exist as an luuktertnintsi Munewhal 
— a mere ‘ that to which they are afterwards attached. 
The idea id substance is the itiea of the qiuilities as unibeii 
and sy.stcmatizcd, and indicating, through this unity or 
systetn, the presence of a concrete individual. The two 
ideas, therefore, are in the strictc-st sense inseparable-- the 
two aspects of every reality — it.s existence and tts nature. 
Nothing exists except a.s iiualitativcly determined; and its 
existence as such and such an individual is, in fact, deter- 
mined or cojistitntcd hy the sysicmaiic unity of the ipialitirs. 
But the srht>l.astic. tradition of the sul»stance as a substratunt 
— something in which the qualities inhere — suggests the 
notion that substance and ({ualilies are two separate facts, 
the substance or ‘ sup{*<*rt of accidents’ being something 
behind the qualities, over and above them, a bit of reality- 
stuff, so to s{ieak. an attmt or core of mere existence, on 
which the quaittative detemtinatiotis are hung. Ami the 
next step is to conclude, as Locke does, that this substance 
IS a mystery which must remain for ever impenetrable by 
htnnan faculties; for it is clear that the most exhaustive 
knowledge of the qualities cannot advamw us one step 
towards a knowledge of what is, by definition, beyond or 


'Cf. M/Ot. pp. ItlS-IW 
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iMtod all qisitHkn. As Lodce puts it, ' By the complex 
Met of extended, %«red, coloured, tnd all otlwr sensSile 
<}tialittcs, which tt all that we know of it. we are as far from 
the idea of the substance of body, as if etc kww moihtng ai 
aH Our igruxrancc in this res^wct t» universal. The sub> 
stance of spirit and the substance of body, he says in tht 
same chapter, are equally unknown to u*. *We do not 
know the real essence of a pebtrfe or a fly or of our own 
selves, ' 

In Kant the contrast is between the thing-in-itself and 
the thing as it appears, between the noumenon and the 
phenomenon, and is rmire expressly conneactl with the idea 
of knowledge as a subjective aflection. But his mamter of 
argumg is often abtKwt a %*erl»a! retwtition of l^Kke’s. 

’ Suppoatng us to carry our empirical |)ercepiion even to the 
very highest dcgiee t»f clearness.’ he tells us. for example, 
* we should not thereby advance a step nearer Ui a knowb 
edge of the constitution of objects as things-in*tbcmse!vcs.' * 
Or. again, ‘AU in our cognition that t)elungs to {wreeption 
contains. nothing more titan ntere relations. . . . Now by 
means of mere relatiiuis a thing c.innoi Ik? known in itself, 
and it may therefore Iw fairly cnncliHied that the presenta- 
tions of the external sense can c«>niain <inly the relation 
of an object to tlw subject twit not the interna! nature of 
the «4»ject as a thing-iii-itsclf.* * And he ciwnplains of the 
nature of our intelligence as ‘an instrument of research 
unfltted to discover ansthing more than always fresh 
phenomena'.* 

To this strange dtqtlicatton of appearance and essence, 
and the substantiatkm of the one over against the other as 

* B$m$, It. ay tft. 

'General fteemrlu «« TnwMKHdciua) Acadietk, Wfrkr, vo). Hi a 7] 

**Du tmere. nut den Ohieirte m tidi nihwiint' ftMl.a yth 

* Kenwrk m the Awviiawbr of dw Coneratiom of Kodccdeei (iMi. 

aau). 
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4 du^DCt and different fact, {dtilmophen are indebted, as 
Berkeiejr says with delicate irony, ' for being ignorant of 
what everybody else knows perfectly well.* ‘ How often 
raust 1 tell yon *, says H ylas in the DiatoifM<ts, ‘ that I know 
not the real nature of any one thing in the universe ? 1 may 
imleed up«m occasion ntakc use of pen, itdt, and paper. But 
what any one of them is in its own true nature. I declare 
positively 1 know not.’ l*hilosi>phcr.s are dislingutshcd, then, 
fnaii the vulgar, say.s Philomms. only Ixrause ‘ they know 
that they km>w mnhing * That tepHes Hylas, ‘ is the 
very top and jxrrfection of human knowledge.’ ' Must we 
ruit agree with Berkeley that the whole line of thought is an 
elaborate and |>crfectly gratuitous mystitkationr' Yet what 
Berkeley pul forward in irony was projxuiiided at a later 
date in solwr earnest by Sir William IKimilton, * t.Hir 
ScieiK-e he savs, ‘ is at l»e.st the reflection of a reality we 
cannot know; we strive to {penetrate to existence in it.self, 
and what we have laboured intensely to attain, we at last 
fondly fjclievc that we have acromplishetl. But, like Ixjon, 
we entbrace a clotid for a divinity.' Man’s ' science ’ is 
actually ' nciscieiKe ’, and the consummation of knowledge 
is a ‘learned ignorance'.* Or. as he e.x plains it in his 
l.ectures: ’ Matter or Innly is i<» us tl»e ttanie either of sonte- 
thing known or of something unknou'n. In so far as matter 
is a name for .something known, it means that which afipears 
to us under the forms of extension, .s<jjidity, divisibility, 
hgure, motion, roughness, smwthnes*. colour, heat, cold, 
etc. . . . But as these plienomena ap{»ear only conjunction, 
we are ccanpellrd bv the constitution of our nature to think 
tlwm as conjutne<l in and by sennething; and as they are 
phenomena, we cannot think them the [dienomena of nothing, 
but must r^rd them as the properties of something tliat is 

* Tkfte btttvtf* Hj/ku mid PiUmunit, Tlufd t^afefuc, at 

the hefimitna 

* DimMstimu. p 36. 
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extvftdMl Krfkl, figwetJ. rtf. Blit thi* Aomeihit^. abaolwely 
•ftd *» iiwfll— i ff f«to»Klfml apart from its phcmmiena — b 
la ti» a xrra. li i* (miy in its qtsilttirt. only in its «B«ct8. in 
its rrbttvr itt {shatommal rxisirncr. that it is cqgnizabk; 
Of (imutWulM: : arxl it is <»nly l»y a law oi thought which 
compds «» to thmk w^wthing afjsoUrtc atwl unkimwn as the 
ha«n ami owHitiKtn of the rdaibc ami known, that this 
something f4itain» a kind of infoniprehensihle reality to us.’ ’ 
Our ignorance, he is careful to esptam. has mrthing to do 
with the fteKlest range of <iur f«e»i'<eN or faculties ‘ We may 
sut^>se existence to has*e a thousand rnosles. hut were the 
numher of emr facttliies fi^-cxten-^ive with the modes of tieing 
“"■had we for each of theMr Ihousaiul nusle'. a sejiarate organ 
competent to make it known t«> us - still would our whole 
kmrwtedge lie. as it »» at present, unl> of the relative. Of 
existence, alwoluiely and in itself, we sintuld tlwn l»e as 
ignorant as we arc miw.’ * It is hardly fair to father such 
fatuities upi»n ‘ a law of thought * or ‘ the constitution t»f our 
nature It is mj douht in acrttrd.mce with a law of thought 
that we refiiml the multtplicily of die qualities int<» the 
unity of the solisiance; hut living thought, a.s it functions 
thus in actital e-ejicrience. has no suspicion of the terrible 
it is preparing for itself. It takes itself to t>c making 
a Useful atwl tiuelligihle distinction uilhiti cxjierience, where 
auimtanee and qualities are i»inplemeiitary ami tnseparahie, 
ax well as tnutualiy rxpbnatorv. aspects of the same fact, with 
no hint of anything * csuisidrred apart from its phenomena 
The qualities are the nw^les in which the sulistance exists 
and revrtils itself : to know a thing through its qualities or 
plMmomena--~its modes of aaton — is lu know the real thing 
in the cmly way in which God or man can know anythii^. 
It is only the hoteling reflection of the phitosoplirt that 
ifnom die essential rctativity of tlu* two conceptions and 
sidMtantiatts the two aiqiects as two separate facts~~tlie 
* laefwvc M ral k w t37> *fMI.,|k*SS- 
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qualities or phenomena as known or knowabk, and the 
thing-in-itself, by dehntf km. unknown at)d unknowable. 
And although expressly defined as unknowable, it is still, 
it would seem, a slur upon our knowledge that we do not 
know this thiiig-in-iiscif ; for that is the reasem why our 
knowledge is labelled by thc.se thinkers as ‘ mfrtly rela- 
tive ‘ tmiy of phenomena or. in Hamilton's (dirase, a 
.species oi * ne-science But if. as 1 have arguetl, this in- 
accessible reality — the thing * considered apart fnmi its 
phenomena ’ — is really a phantom createil by a misguided 
logic, these imputations fall l<i the ground; and however 
limited and inijicrfcct our knowledge may l»e, it is still, so 
far as it g*.>cs, a knowledge of reality, (ertainly, as Kant 
say.s, the progrc.ss of kinmlcdgc will never discover more 
than ‘fresh phenomena'; but phenomena are not one 
set f»{ facts arnl noutnena another. The pheimmenon is 
the noumenun v) far as it ha.^ manifested itself, s«> far as 
we have grasped it in knowledge. In a strict sense, it i.s 
not really correct to say that we know phenomena: that 
is like saying twice over that we know. Jt is the noumcna 
or real thing*' that we know, and phenomena arc what we 
know' alKiut them. 

There can indeed be no greater alwurdity than the per- 
verse reasoning which, a** Hutchison Stirling put.s it, adduces 
our knowledge of a thing as the prinif and guarantee of our 
ignorance of it.' .Ami yet on this notion is founded the usual 
agnostic travesty cd metaphysics. Metaphysical philosophy 
is suppose<l by the ordinary agn<«stic critic to Ixr engaged in 
the hopeless quest of this mythical noumcnon. No womicr 
he regards it a» an occupation scarcely compatible with 
sanity. As it was put with brutal frankness tpiiie recently 
by Sir E. Ray Lankester, a doughty survivor frrjm the war* 
of last century, ’ Chic may rej^rd the ufmu.st possibilities of 
the results of human knowledge as the contents of a brackei, 

'A$ Prot»pUum, p. 7t (saoMid edition). 
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md fiaoe outfkk that bracicct the laetor x to 
Tft wt iHdctirmii and unknowrable pimilnlttiti which tibe 
iflMNgtnatkm of man h never wearied of KOggesth^. Th» 
facifK' 4 ^ » >h< |»la>ihinK of the metaphysician It is this 
same faci»t x «hicb f ierbert Spencer proposed to hand over 
lit* rriiKiiW* a* an «il>jcct of worship. For Spencer's doctrine 
of the f ‘nlin.m8!4r rckiv entirely on the wmsklerations that 
have aifeariv tori tiv in f^ickc. Kant, and Hamilton. He 
fommlatcs them m the law «f the Relativity of Knowledge. 
*lh*»ttgl»t never express more than relatium.’ so that 
' itmt the very nattire of ♦nir intelligence ’ ‘ the rwHly 
underlying aj^icarancrs is lidally and for ever inconceivable 
by us * llie man of •wience lie tells us. * realises with 
a special vivwincss the utter incomprehensibleness <?f the 
»»m|>test faii coii«m!ercd in itself. He, more tlian any other, 
truly kmm'i tliat in its ultimate esMjnce iKithing can I* 
known ’ ' When this transcemlent mystery, which meets us 
m every fmrltcular fact, is generalised, it liecrmie.s the In* 
comprehemiWr P<«wer on the acknowledgement of which 
religion is foumlrd ‘ Religion ', he admits, ‘ has ever been 
ni*»re or !«'>?< irreligious ‘ m so far as ' it has all along pro- 
frssiol to have some knowledge t'f that which transcends 
knowledge ", li ‘ has fnm the first struggled to unite more 
nr less science with its nescience Iwit as it resigns itself en- 
UteU to nesvveiwv it v*i\\ reach its leghimatc goal. ' 'Hirough 
all Its successive pliaws, the disappearance of those positive 
dogmas In which flic mcstery was made unmysterious, has 
f<»m»c»l ihc rs.smtial change delineated in religious hislory. 
AtwH -es teVipon has ever licen approximating towards that 
^^tlete TccognitHin of this mystery which is its gcal.* 
Mi hen that goal }« reached we shall have adiieved that ' per- 
manent peace between schmee and relfgioa rtltmd to in 
iM mrlier leCTwe, We shalf 'itfralR frocn w yj|pi fff y any 

r«* H«iA S. H EKui’t HiiMtmi Stimt* tmi dm iUimbm a# 
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attributes whatever ' to tlw object of otir worship. We shall 
recognuee it. in (me. as ‘ alike our highest wisdom and our 
highest duty to regard that through which all things exist 
as the Unknowable 

V'olumes. doubtless, might be written, as Spencer tndy 
remarked, on the impiety of the pious: their familiarity 
with the secret counsels of the Most High makes Agnosti- 
cism seem by comparisrm a reverent and a reasonable 
attitude. And .so it would he. if Agnostieisni meant no 
more than the Biblical challenge : ‘ Canst thou find out the 
.Almighty unto jier feet ion? It is as high as heaven; what 
canst thou do? deeper than hell, what cans! thou know?’ 
It to cf>mprehend means to grasp, as it were, in the hand, 
to understand thoroughly, to .see all round an object, then 
unquestionably tlnr Infinite must fur ewr remain incom- 
prehensible by the finite. So far as Agnosticism simply 
cinjihasjres the unfathoniaWcness of the universe by any 
human sounding-line, and u|>j>«scs the little that we know 
to tlte vast unknown, it is a praiseworthy le.sson in humility. 
This is really what most of the ‘ cloud uf witnesses cited 
by Hamilton ami Spencer, intend hy their testimony — not a 
blank and total nescience, but the narrow limits of our 
insight as measured igainst the immensity of our ignorance. 
It is this feeling of the vast unexplored possibilities of the 
universe that mingles subtly with the conception of the 
Unknowable, and half redeems the notion in spile of itself, 
('uriously. neither Hamilton nor Spencer seems to realize 
the fundamental difference between the two conceptions, that 
of the inherently unknowable, and that of the unknown — 
the not yet known, and doubtless never by us to lie fttUy 
known, but still the ever to be better known. Hamilton 
Stans tq» at one pmnt by saying that * the grand result of 
baanan wisthaa is thus only a consciousness that what we 
boow if as nottung to what we know not a proposition 
* JMu sp. Htwfs. 
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wltkii m reaMnuljfe man with for a moment to deny. 
Spence* V plifa*e* «rc likewise «»flen vague enough to cover 
etther meaniog. "n’m. when Iw lays it down that ‘ all fhtt^ 
are manjlestations of a Power that transcends our know!* 
edge', what iraiiiscen<l» our km>w ledge may mean, and of 
ctjmse in Spemer'H ihcof) it ought to mean, what is absolutely 
*f«afce^':d»k to i«»f knowledge. Hut it may lie taken quite 
a* itaturafly to mean that which overpasses our knowledge, 
that which is »ne;Khau.vfihle hv the finite creature; in short. 
Ml the 3|»t jdirase of the Aptsilc * the depth of the riches of 
the wiwlooi and kn«iwlc»lge of (kxl ' Inaccessible ’ carries 
«* tiack to the barren afisirartion <d the subManct hidden 
liehttHi «s quahtics, ' Inexhaustible ‘ implies no such un> 
meaning ilualism; it suggests a self-revealing Power, svbosc 
mam frslat ton is limited oiih b\ ihecajacitv «>{ the recipient. 

The r,ad»cat in<M insistency of a ptire .\gnoMici-'m has often 
lieen pnmed out Jspencer's very phraseology licirays him, 
To dewrd'e as unknowahle ‘the Power niitmffstd! to us 
through all exisiemf ' is a plain cimtrudiVfio i« odjrcto, ami 
yet that is ho constant usage. He even tells us that ‘the 
power mamfestetl thronghttm the lojiver,se. distinguLshed 
as material h the same P<'wer which in ourselves wells up 
umter the lornt of consciousness though he seeks to pre- 
serve 4 'cmblance of rnnstsiency by reminding us that 
'a conception given m phemunenal manifestations of this 
ultnnatc energi can m rhiwise show u.s what it is’.’ He 
•siieali* in the /urst '* of ‘ the giwxl ami liad comc- 

quences which cmwUKt brings rtmnd through the ejjtahUiJved 
order of tlw VnVnouahle ami comments on the inability 
of mom men to reafiee this immanent moral order, which he 
descrdie# in the same connexion as ime of the * actions of the 
I’nseen Kctlity Ami in the fine passage at the close of 
the ehaplm on the Uidtnowahle.'^ in whkh he vindkatm the 

* In Ae WUiyr, ‘ Rehfiou, « Rf t r wpr ti aad PrM|ic«t’ Nmrtfimtk C#w- 

twe>, «wl HV. ^ it *11 117. ‘/W,. si laj. 
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right of every tbrnker to utter what hr deenis the highest 
truth without hesitating lest it should tw too much in advance 
of the time, he reminds his p<>s»il>!e critics that the thinker 
himself ‘ with ail his cafiacities and aspirations and beliefs 
is not an accident but a prtK’hnrt of the time . . . and that 
bis thoughts arc as children Ixim to him which he may not 
carele>sly let «lie. He. like every uilwr ma«J. may properly 
consider him>elt as one of the myriad agencies through 
whom wi»rks the Unknown Cause : and when the Unknown 
UauM? powhices in him a certain Iwlief, he is thereby aulhor- 
i7.e«l to pr<>(css and act out that Wlief. For, to render in 
their highest sense the words of the |>oet — 

Nature is made l>cttcr by no nwan, 

But nature makes that mean; so o'er that art 
Which >»iu say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.’ 

We have thus a Tower which manifests it.sclf in the 
imelhgihlc t.irder of the materia! systetn. which wells up in 
ccmsciousness in ourseKcs, w'hich inspires man ‘ with all 
his capacities and .ispirations and !>elief.s progressively 
guiiling him to truth, and disciplining him also to gt>«slness 
hy an ' established order ’ of * goo<l and liad consequences 
Consetjuenih when Spencer ticgan to talk, in all the dignity 
of capitals, of the one ahs«duie certainty that we are ' ever 
in presence •jf an Infinite ami b-iernal Energy from which 
all things i»roteefl when he confidcij to the public that 
as originally written tlie expression ran. ‘ an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy hy which all things are createrl and sus- 
tained and that the last clause Had been struck out in 
proof, not liecausc it expressed more than he meant, but 
only because the ideas associated with the words might 
prove misleading — it was not surprising that sympathetically 
minded theologians liegan to claim him as a Theist 
Im. * I held at the outset be says himself. ‘ and continue 
to hold that this Imcrutalde Existence . . . stands towards 
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wtr ff«Mrr»l cminrfjtkiin <>i ihtnir* >n »ul)«i;kmiany tlie moc 
«♦ 4rtr« iltr i, rrative Power assmiM by Theok>gy/* 
' EirtHrywhffe I »{i*4(en of ihe Cnknowable as tl» 
Uftimale Kealbv—the !w4e existence: all things present to 
cnnM;k)ttsne*« Iwfng Inji %huw» of it.* To 'the Infmhe and 
Klemal Energy. n»aoii>'ie<l alike within us awl without us *, 

* we most aKfilw «<'l *>n!y thr mmijeslaliotu thtmsthvs 
bmt ikf Imf of Hh'tr tmfrr'.' (>|>vk»U‘.ly siwh statrmeut.s 
roust be taken proving, it it «er<lc<l pr<iof, that it was 
tite pt^sifive rlmients, a<kw*wle<lge«J or unarknowledge<i, 
in the c*>fH'ej*ti«*n t*f the Unknowable, that invested it in 
Spencer's eye* with a genuine religious halo ami made 
such a Being appear to him the Mjiuble residuary legatee 
•»f the rclignnts sentiments of mankind. But as formulated 
the Ijasit of his perverMf lhe.»ry of knowledge, the 
Cnkmiwabte remains a purely negative conecptkm. Its 
exislrnee. ne are tohl. is ‘of all things the most certain’, 
l«it its nature he still obstinately declares to lie ' rM.it simply 
ttnknown but proves! by anaUsiH of the forms td our intelli- 
genec to l»c unknossahlr .Awl m summing up his |iosition, 
he tlem'ftWs the |»erfeciesl religious eonsciou.sne.s.s as ' the 
ccumctouaness of an Oinnijiotem Power lo tvhith nit alfri* 
Imtes c«a be ajfcrtbed t.'ouh.l iniellectnal perversity go 
further, or is it |Missib{e to ccroceivc a more gratuitous self* 
stuhtikation * 

Some of the last quotations are drawn from Spencer’s 
papers in the imeresimg duel with Mr. Frederic Harrison 
whkh enltveitetl the {cages of the Sineteenlh tVafurv during 
the roirotHs of tfbki. The thwl eventually ttecame triangular 
tlirmigh the mierventitm of Sir James Fitajanm Stephot. 
who disdiarged the blumterlMm of a worldly common* 
•wwe u both cnmfaatani.s impartially, Mr. Harrmro, who 
* Cemtmy. wol **», |t^. ft, ai, ajf 

*''**/T>* ^ a ^ TLm* Word. <m ApMWiewB 
M Hwwwity *l Tlw iudi«i ia dw Ian tWR aaeiat^^ 
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eaune forward as the chief lepresenUtive of English Fosiliv> 
ism, derided the idea of the UnknowaUe as the foundation 
of a rdigiotts cnxd. * Wcaider has its {ilace in religion,’ he 
said, ’and so has mystery; but it is a subordinate place. 
The roots and fibres of religion are to be found in love, 
awe, s)‘mpath,v, gratitude, consciousness of inferiority and 
of dependence, community of will, acceptance of control, 
manifevtatum of purp«»sc. reverence for majesty, goodness, 
creative energy and life. Wliere these are not. religion is 
not.' ‘ Helpless, objectless, apathetic wonder at an inscrut- 
aMe infinity may lx attractive to a metaphysical divine; 
but it does not s<jund like a working force in the world.’ 

* The precise and yet inexhaustible language of mathe' 
mattes as be wittily put it, ’ enables us to express, in 
a c^mm«.>n algebraic formula, the exact combination of the 
unknown raised to its highest power of infinity. That 
formula is ar". , . . Where two or three arc gathcreil to- 
gether to worship the Unknowable, there the algebraic 
formula may suffice to give form to their emotions ; they may 
lie heard to profess their unwearying belief in x". even if mi 
weak brother with ritualist tendencies be heard to cry: 
O x" k>ve us, help us, make us one with thee.’ * 

Mr. Harrison’s ulterior purpose, as a good Comtist, was 
to point out the superior claims of the Religion of Humanity 
to tie the religkm of the future. But, as may be imagined, 
Spencer was at no loss for rejoinders very damaging to the 
mixed and ambiguous character of Mr. Harrison's deity, 
while Sir Jamrs Stephen cynically declared that ' Humanity 
with a capital H ’ was neither better nor woi se fitted to be 
a god than the Unknowable with a capital U. each being 
'a barren abstraction to which any one can attach any 
meaning he likes A bystander, more sympathetic than 
Sh* Junes Ste{dien, and with a better understanding of 

’ ’ The eSwit of It(d%na ' Cmtmry, voL xv, pfi. 

* IM.. w 
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lerlincii swmI inottw», mtiiit hive potnied out 
tliM the two shared the truth twtween them. 

Mr. llarrtMui lieit^ rig;ht in his account (in the passage 
i|f»r4<4) of the fonstitiMistr factors of reli^i^ and tlte 
quafities wb»<h call f*»r«h our gratitude, our reverence, and 
our hore. .S|*ittref firing tight, on the other hand, in insisting 
that worship ranmit far accorderl to anything less than tiM 
t Vi feel and tfwr Infinite, ai«l that Humanity, therefore, as 
a finite nltjrci ilevelojnng in time, can never fill the place 
«f i'riA. ‘ H ” xeiwration ami gratitude " are due at all,* 
Speitcef ^y!i- - taking two of the emotions which Mr. Har- 
had menti'wd sts essential constituents of religion — 
* thrv arc due to tliat I’lfmiale Cause from which Humanity, 
mdivKhtatiy and as a whtde. in common with all other things 
ha* jW's.Tcded. . H we take the highest prmluct of evolu- 
tion, civilieeil hunKin sf.>riety. and ask to what agency all 
it.s marvels must Itc crwliicd, the inevitaWc answer is — To 
that Cnkmosn i'anse <d which the entire Cosmos is a mani- 
festati*,>n A s|ieciaior who, seeing a bubble floating on 
a great river, had his attention m» atisorbcd by the bubble 
that he igmired the river , . . would fitly typify a disciple 
of M. < *iinue. wh«», centring all his higher sentiments on 
Htunanity. hold' it absurd to let either thought or feeling 
be «<vupie.| with that great stream of Creative Power, 
unlimited m Sjwee «tr in Tiiiw. of which Humanity is a 
irawtiory pnvduct Mven if. instead of being the dull 
lradenhiK\l thing n t*. the Inddde Humanity bad reached 
that stage of triiieseence t»f wliich, happily, a high sample of 
man or woman sometime* iduiws us a beginning, it w‘ould 
still owe whaievTf there was in it of beauty to that Infinite 
and Eternal Energy out of which Humanity Has quite 
fteewtlj^ emerged ' 

H this pa.ssage of Speneer’a may be taken as conduarve 
•IpiinM the Pii»iiivM« attempt to treat Hunumity as a sdf- 
ttmhMned fact, an Ahaofute on its osm accotmt— and I sfikde 
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it is cutidustvt — surely it is ec|iia.tly conciusnt; (aithoogh 
Spencer himself win nut jee it so) against his own cherished 
doctrine of the uidenuwability of the uitimate Cause. For 
the whole process of human evolution is here unequivocaliy 
treated as the active self-manifestation of the principle of the 
Whfde. And so the Worship of Htinianity and the worship 
of the Unknowable, each untenable in itself, are seen both to 
owe Uieir vitality, as we might have surmised, to the partial 
and compicmcmarv truths which they respectively enshrine. 
And these truths are only kejrt a|)art by .i distorted con- 
ception of the relation oi reality to its apfwarances. 



LECTURE IX 

IDEALISM AND PAN-PSYCHISM 

Thk i;r«aler part of th« last kcturr was devoted to an 
aiial)-»t« of the fallacy which seems to me tu underlie philo- 
wjphnral a|yK»stidsm. and. if» jjarticular. to Spencer’s well- 
known a|>[)^katton to religion of the sheer disjunction between 
rratn.v aitd its appear-unces. The result of this disjunction 
»« ticcessarily to leave the one memWr of it a Idank a*»- 
straelioti. to which, a* Spencer truly says. * no attributes can 
Ijt aiamljei!; ’ for if the (|ualitati%*e nature of the manifesla- 
t*on thfitw* wj light on that which is manifested, the latter 
mnams simply the liare fact of an existent wimcwhat. It 
IS. in short, the old notitm of sutistance as a supfiort of 
accklrnts or as the t«are |ioint of existence to which the 
tfuaiities are somehow attached. This comes out so plainly 
ifi h|iem*YT'> presentation of the agnostic position thtM it 
Will lie Worth our while, before passing from tlie subject, 
to advert i»> another litw of reflection by which be supports 
his conrtmion. It is significant that be so frequently tells us 
that, while we can neither know nor conceive the nature 
tit the Power maiiife»tc<l through phenomena, the ejrist- 
enee of that Power is of all things Ite most certain. Thi» 
til the chapter on * The Relativity of all Knowledge 
where he e-xpressly defends (against theorists who bid us 
• lei^ whtdly in the consctimsness of {dienocnena ‘ ) the 
exMrtence of a positive consciousness of the Absolute or 
Unconditioned, he insists that * in the very denial of our 
power to learn whai the Almilute is. there lies hidden tlw 
asAunqitkMi that it is. ... It is rigtwously nnpoaathte to con- 
ceive that our knowledge is a knowledge of Afqwaranoes 
• Ewst PVwMiqNfcM, Pact l. thaa. i». 
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onljr. without at the nAme time conceiving a Reality of 
wbidt they are appearances ; for appearance without reality 
IS umhinkaitie. . . , Clearly, then, the very dmonstration 
that a definitf consciousness of the At^ute is impossible 
to us, unavoidably presu}^>o«eii an indcfimit cthisciousne»i 
of it- . • . The sense t)f a something which is conditioned in 
every thot^;:ht cannot Iw gut nd of.' He describes it as 
* an indefinite notion of general existence. ... an indefinite 
consciousness of something constatU under all modes— of 
lieing afart from its apiieamnces *. It is. accortlingly, this 
notion of * Ixring ’ ar of ' something ' which SpeiKcr Itas in 
view when he talks in another chapter of ' the utter incom- 
prehensihleness of the simplest fact, consiilcrrd in itself', 
atul tells us that * in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known The ultimate essence is just the lieing of the thing, 
the * that ’ of it as opjmsed to the ' what ' — its existence as 
distinguished from its nature. The statement is, imieetl, so 
paraphrased by a disci[)lc ; all thing.s, he tells us, arc ‘ in their 
essence unknowable, that is. in their reality as resting in what 
is. . . . I*rcfis<"ly that relation to the oneness of Being by 
which alone they are at all is neither known nor knowahle.' * 
Now' there is a sense in which Being may lie described 
as an ultimalr atid aby.smal mysierv. It. is the sense which 
fascinated Barmcnides and Spinoza and many of the mystic 
thc'itogians. Von Hartmann sjieaks * of the ability to 
ai^reciaie the pr«,>hlcm of mere Being, or, as he calls it. of 
groundless sulisisteiicc, as the true touchstone of meta- 
physical talent. * I f nothing at all existed,’ he .says, ‘ no 
world, no process, no substance, and also, of course, no one 
to indulge in philosophic wonder, there w'ould lie nothing 
wonderful in that — it would be eminently natural and 

* J. Allamtofi pKioR. of the Vnmtrte, w> ss*7 Tlif liook it 

kucr^MXl ' To the Memuty of Herbert Sptnetr. iW f?r«t true recowakr 
of ReligioB and Science 

* yhHesefhf of the Vm<on$tio*», wd. rii, p. 196 ( Eni(htdi translMMm). 
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tlwnr wtmkf be mt |m>Ucni to solve.' But. that aitythii^ 
at iK «XT»I». Of how iHe somewhat on wktdi everything 
ihiv dc|irfut» comet to ext«t — this U so unfathomably 
mytlcrtoua, that when the qiKstkm is once realuned 
it cclifncs an wt^rHkrr at the cteiaikil nature of the 

tmtvrfic whkh thus exist*. But if this lie, as Hartmann 
call* it. the jrr(>y«ti uf firtihlenis ficforc which we become 
riRvI a* l*ii<re a tiorgon’s head, it is i4>viuos that it is. as 
lie sa>*, mhrrcrttly insiilublr -whether the metaphysician 
lie human »W divine. It is fnitlkss, if not absurd, to inquire. 
ni L»l/c\ quiiini jihrasr, * how lieing is made,' h<»w there 
come* to tie an> thing at all. Kven a divine mctajdiysician 
must start fr<nn the fart of his own existeiKr; ami we. as 
l»hi}ow.i{ihrrs. have not to create the universe or to explain 
why tlwrr should l«e a universe at all, but to find suit what 
kintl of a universe it is. It lietsimes quite misleading, 
therefore, to f<|ieak as if we were cut ofT fr<»ni a knowleilge 
of the essence of things, fiecattse wc have t** take their 
exisimee for granted. From this jioint nf view, .there is 
muhing mysiertous or unf.'ifhoni.nble at .all alioul lieing: 
tlierc IS tutihtn,/ m^>rr t»> kmne alhml it than jiist * tieing or. 
av .SjieiKct dilutes ihe term, * the sense of a s^imething ' or 
* an mdetinite itoitoti of general e.xisteiK'e If is the 
lirgtmimg of knowledge, not its ultimate and transcendent 
goal. "Ihe task of knowledge, philoM'phical as well as 
wrientifkr, is to make this indefinite consciousiwss definite, 
to discwef what kmd of a something it is that we have to 
dkal with. But tlw agnostic way of putting it converts 
Ihe mere ' that ' — the fact of the thing's existence — into 
a profouiukr kmd of ‘ what *. and declares this to Ire un* 
kiKiwaliie. Ftvr ,stKh a procedure there »> m> justifkation 
<^hcr in the case of an individual thing or in the case of 
the Absolute. Of the Alisolute it has Ijeen findy said, ' its 
pr«dkatc« arc the worlds Wc kram it* nature through 
' Ijwrk. aV*Lpisr«, vuL ti, 9 . ag 
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rtie ^Kt» of tlie universe, especially su far as any or 

sciJe of values is discemiUie in them. This is the immanent 
God on our knowledge of wheon it has been the ptupose of 
this first course of lectures to insist. 

The nature of ultimate Reality is to be read, therefore, in 
its manifestation, and may be read there truly. We may be 
sure the revelation is not exhaustive, for all revelation must 
be ad modum udfnfntis; it mu»t lie proportionate to the 
capacity of the receiving mind. Evcr\ advance in knxiwledge. 
or ill goodnes.s. or in the intuitions of Ijeauty and grandeur 
offered us in nature or in art, is a further revelation of the 
heights and dcptliN of the divine nature. I'rom this point 
of view the very notion t*f development is poigrcssive 
iiiitiaiion. * 1 have yet many things to say unto you. but ye 
cannot licar them now.’ And if this is true within the his- 
torical development of nninkind in the past, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the record is not closed at the present stage 
of attainment, h^-ery creature, says Nietasclic, has paicd 
the way |or something higher; man is but a transition figure, 
‘ a rojic.' as he calls it. Ijetwecii the Iicast and the superman of 
the future. In a nobler sense than he himself applies it. wc 
may accept the idea of the more gixllikc man that is to be — 
just as we may give rein to our imagination and suf^se 
such larger intelligences cxi.sting now in worlds beyond our 
ken. But all such acknowledgements alter nothing as to the 
attitwle of the knower and the mode in which his knowledge 
is obtained. The most exalted intelligence must read, as 
we do, in the volume of God’s works, to learn His nature : 
his knowledge, like ours, is through the manifestation. 
Though it may be truer in the sense of lieing ampler and 
more adequate, and so corrcaing errors and s^dving dtfff* 
cultks inddmt to our more limited range of vision, this is 
but a difference of degree, not a qualitatts'c distinction be- 
tween absolute and relative, as if tiur one knowledge were 
true and the other vitiated by some inherent defect. Our 
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itoemk^KT n a* true for m a* the ampler knowledge for the 
h%!her being Each i* true as lieing an mterpretatkm of the 
facts acce«sililr at that particular stage. With new dau 
eomes new insight , but the new insight carries forward and 
incxirpuraict the old -it d<jes not abolish it. 

That being it has Iwen the contention of these lectures 
that fs-eryihing ileiiends upi*n our keeping in view the wh<^ 
range •*! accesMidc facts, if we arc to form a tnie idea of the 
nature »>f the system as a whole, and consequently of the 
nature of the lleing wh<,>ni it reveals. We began by accept- 
ing 1 1 lime'* ihaUcngc : 'Whence can any cause be known 
l«H (r>.m fhr known effect*? Whence can any hypothesis 
hr rstabbshed but fri>m the apfjareni phemunena? ’ But we 
iletnuffol to hi» own timitalion of the argument to *a cem* 
irmplation of the works of nature i. e,, to the structure and 
arrangement* of the external world llume himself speaks 
of ' living f xistmerH * as * llw only lieings worth regarding ’ 
when it cewnes to a fmal judgement on the nature of the 
universe * The ultimate Power * wells up ’ as Spencer 
fdtrases it. in man, the knower, no less than in the objects he 
contemplate^, and not only in man as knower, hut in all the 
aspects »d human life. It seemed to us. accordingly, that, 
instead of liemg excluikd from ccmsideralion, the charac- 
teristics of human constiousness and human development 
must he file most signiheant of all fact.* for the solution of 
c*ur question We saw how Kant gave this central signifi- 
cance to man'* ethical experience. But all throuf^ our dis- 
cuftiiiin we have had to struggle again.si the tendency to treat 
the worM of nature ax a fact complete in itself, a system fin- 
ished withosjt man This tendency appeared in very differ- 
ent forms, wmictimes reducing consciousness to an inactive 
acctaitpantment of material processes going cm by themselves, 
at other times, ax in the Posiitx-tst theory, making man his 
own creator, m far as the distinctively human virtues and 
•thiOpw***, i^an XI. 
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excddences are concerned. I have insbled, on the contrary, 
that to do this is to convert abstractknis into realities by 
separating what is given leather and cannot be conceived 
apart. Man is organic to nature, and nature is organic to 
man. It is a false abstraction to try to take the world apart 
frtan the central fact in which it so trfjviously finds expres- 
sion. So taken, it is like a broken arch or, in Ijiurie’s figure, 
a circle unckjsed : there is no system, no whole of lieing, ni> 
real fact at all, till the external gathers itself up, as it were, 
into internality. ami existence sums itself in the conscious 
soul. And this way of talking in terms of a time -process, 
common and natural as it is. should not mislead us into 
thinking that the external ever existed as a mere external, 
licfore it internaliretl it.self — as if the IhhIv of the universe 
existfxl, so to s]ieak. like an empty case waiting for a '«,»ul. 
The metaphorical language in which Loire, not to nwniion 
Hegel and others, sfteaks of nature as striving towards self- 
expression and rising, as it were, stage by stage towards its 
self-completion in mind, is clearly not intemled as the record 
of an historical prepress. Such expres-sions are an analysi.s 
of ideal stages or * moments as idealistic writers are fond of 
calling them, aspects of one total fact, which can only lie 
known truly as a whole or system. Hence I was at pains to 
insist that questions of the afiparent historical genesis of the 
higher or more complex from the lower or simpler have no 
philosof hical importance or relevance, seeing that, philo- 
sophia.tly considered, the lower or simpler pliases are not 
independent facts existing as a prius, but abstract asfiects of 
a single fact, which is fully expressible only in terms of self- 
const iotts experience. 

So far our argument may claim to have been continuous 
and to have reached a definite, if still very general, con- 
clusion. I will not attempt to carry the argument further 
within the limits of the Resent amrse. I will try instead to 
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rcndtr ilw! naiurc of cAir concittiioo ntofv precise ii^ diflferan* 
it from tbrorier wHkfa it may seem to resemble, and 
by the rrfutatixm of which it is (requemty su|)fiosed to be 
overfbotwn. It i'* »i>rcmlly imptirtant at the present tune 
m dismianiElc the p>.»ifiun front its supposed depeiidence on 
the <|oesf»ofai>ie or more than questionable arguments by 
which thine other thet^ries are suppwrtctl; and in what 
(othiwi we shall have in view, in the first place, the strong 
fiend of s|iecutaii<in in certain quarter*^ at the present 
day m the direction of Pan^psydiism, and. in the second 
piaer. the actiee contemporary propagantia in support of 
Krahsm 

Our doetrutr, as we have tmih it up, may he focused in 
tlir stjing that man (or miiali i> organic to nature. The 
very phrase, it may lie poinleil out. implic' the comple- 
mentary truth of nature as organic to tnan, nature as the 
essenttal addition of finite mitwl, Inlrmality is imjiussible 
without eticrnaliiy : a subject or a sell wouUi lie an emfity 
fumi, »f it had mit a world to draw on for its filling. Just 
as every living centre has its environment, which furnishes 
It with the itMicrtai which it transmutes am! Iniiids into 
the falwic of Its own life-~-s4s that it is only through its 
envmmmcnt that it lives at all~so, still more obviously, 
the self id kiviwleilge ami aetkm could Itavc nothing either 
n» kmm or to do, Sjiart from the natural and .scKial world of 
which it t* at once the con*ckmsness ami the active organ. 
Thewurhiof nature ami tltc world of scK-ial relatbns founded 
Upon it constitute, as it vsere. the coiulition of imitvidtiation. 
And in emphaticalh refHidiating the mechanistic ssiicme 
of fdiyskal sCMtiKc as a self -existent, underlying reality', of 
which everything eUe i» ilic ine.xplkable ouicome. a spiritual 
phikwophy which is sure of itself feels no temptation to deny 
Of !*» mmimize the mechanical aspects »>f the cosmos on 
whkh its higher life repoises. Oa the contrary, nature. a» a 
reahn of kivudidtie faiw. appears, so far as we can sec. to be 
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the mcessary tondition of the life of intelUgence and reason- 
abie actimt. Nevertheless, a revtilsion frtan tlw conclusions 
of the lower Naturalism has te<} a nutnlier of idealistic think- 
ers at the ftrcseni da> to seek i«« turn the tables U{)nn Natural- 
ism by resolving the universe witlwrtit remainder into an 
assemblage of subjective centres of existence, and thus aljol- 
fshing altogether the cooceptinn <»f nature in the ordinary 
sense of the term. t)n the onltnary view, nature provide* 
the theatre, the scenery. an*l projieriies for the spiritual 
drama. The sy'^lem of nature seems, as [ have suggested, to 
furnish at once the comlitions o{ individuation and the 
means of communicalifut lietween indivi<luals, But, on this 
monadistic the*jrv, the organic vesture of the spirit and its 
environmental conditions are hith rcso!ve«l into inniimerahie 
quasi-spiritnal centres; awl the objective world Ircomes 
simply the appearance of these '-onK or miina<is to one an- 
other, The clii’**-ic;d type of this ihciry is the Monadology 
of I^sibnitjr, awl its recent adv<<ate. have not greatly de- 
parted from or improvesl ujx»n his ex|>o.sitton. 

The thought-motives of the theory are fairly obvious. It 
seems to furnish the most crushing reply conceivable to 
materialism hv ?pirifijali/ing the universe to it.s tiniest par- 
ticle. The principle ol continuity al.s*» seems to lend it jxiw- 
erful supjiort ; and this is, in fact, the principle on which 
the theory is mainly tia-sed by Lciluiitz and most of his fol- 
lowers. Our own existence, as we immediately exjiefiencc 
it, gives us our f'uul-d-terrr, the living instance from which 
we start. V\'e halntually assume tliat the lower animals exist 
as similar centres of feeling and striving ; they are conscious, 
although not p*jsse.ssing the self<f>nsciousncss that cimies 
with the conce|»tual rea-son. .^s we tiescend in the animal 
scale to the lowe"t organic forms, we still imagine stme de- 
gree of this c«msck>ume5s to remain — some faint analogue 
of our own seH-cenired life, though we »my hesitate to speak 
of it even as conscioo5ne.ss and may tnvedee the convenknt 
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difl[ct«ritiai«4 Ceding. cisiMxtvcd «i dte mgeaimt IxMW ol 
Mcing tliat fcding mA te^vjiy «i« lor f ff dt»Ak»IBt 
wt»tffittr»hk aspects of a iunil^ And wtim «c oooe 
attrrtriHicr <«tir«eliiT» t«» the pf &Cii ii e of cootiiwity, utiy 
OiouM o« atop a( ihc confine* of ^ asimil Idbifdom, or 
why fhouht we litnit *uch con*idksr«tioits to the caee of dbe 
«trg»n>«fn a whotr? Modern piydKdogy ta on fhe tnclt 
of many otneure (dMrnonum whi^ M^pSeit the tdoi of snh* 
nrdifute eer.ire» of exfierience aftd tnetnory iMokte* the ceil' 
trat ftn«i norntat conocnmimcM fioaed upon the oortiod oeirtroi 
m (he liratn. S{>eculattve bioti^^hd* l»ve CKlmded this idet, 
ami wmiM treat each living cel) (U in fotmi ikfree oooadoits 
or (iita<«i«>nMiotiH, explaining th«r«by to ackc^ adioii tttdl 
grtteral tiehaviour. And again, «hy stop »t the hving edl? 
The aiTinitie^, a* tltey are caDed, of dternknl atoms and 
moieculrik wmi to exhtiitt the sMfi^ characlaristtct of action 
fr.mi within - Mune anaUigue of sekettop or chmcc. And 
the matter «if the phydeist only seems to m dead and inert 
hrcaUMc we ordinarily view: it in the mass. But science 
rrwdtes the iiax%ive lump of extended matter into a maey 
dance of im isiWe jjariicles, if not into sheerly idea! ceidres of 
forte. Heiwe tin atom, or whatever lies tiehind the atom, 
a» the utiiinaie term of physical seknee, is itself conceived 
hv tlwr Miioadoit as (tsychirai in esaence, a feelmg and resfion* 
»»ve tenire after the anahigy of our own existence, m ho»« 
tfwr mmite a «iegrec. And thm we arrive at the view 
expressei) by Letlmita in a weildcnown passage: * Eadi por- 
iwn of matter is not caily infinitdly divisible, bat is also 
actoaily subdivided without end. . . . Whence it aj^iears 
that in the smalleia partkk of matter there is, a world of 
ereatwres, Uvit^ brit^. animals, enttlechtes, souls. Each 
pmrtkm of matter may be conceived as like a garden faH of 
fdantsor likeapceid ftdiof fidies. But nsch loan^ of every 
pknt, eMh mendier of every animal, ca«di drop of its Ixpiid 
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piiito it al|!> tome SKt^ ftrdca or pond. . . . Thus there is 
lilibw, no(hifl|[ t^rile, nothh^ dead in the universe, 
oldM^ ao confttdott ana in appearance, somewhat as it 
m%ht tfipetr to he in ft pood at a dt$tan<x, in which one 
ufOiiit toe a ooninsed tnoveanent and, as it were, a swarming 
ol lah in ^ pood, without separately disiit^ishtng the 
ihftBittlvm.* * 

SoQKttmea io c oo t e mp ot a ry writers the theory u{ an 
atomic aovA vpptsm as a Iduntiering attempt to throw the 
gtamomr of Ittealumi over , a purely materialistic position. 
So It ^ m Hacchel. who seems to think he has 

toimd the * Kiddle of the Universe ' by all< >w ing each aitun 
*a mdunentary form of sensation and w ill, or, as it is liettcr 
expr ea«ed.of feditig (ofsikfsis) and inclination ( (ropi-su:)'.* 
Bid thhqpiatenot diangedhy giving them (ircek names, niir 
is the phSotophkal positicek alteretl hy infusing, as it were, 
into eadk occ ur rence a drop of consciousness. Idealism 
meaiM eaaeotiatly the interpretation of the world acrorrling 
to a scale of value, or, in Plato’s phrase, hy the Idea of the 
(iood or the Best. The addition of cunscimisness to every- 
thit^ as its inner side, a running acrotnpaniment, which 
makes no diifference~this fav*rtirite idea of {vipular scientific 
Monism is a complete philosophica! cul-de*sac. The philo- 
sophical interest of consciousness lies in die ideal values of 
which it is, so to say, the bearer, not in its mere existence 
as a more refined kind of fact. One lias heard of {icoplc 
who treated the ether as a half-way house lietween matter 
tad thought, and this way of treating consciousness shows 
inudi Bie same habit of mind. 

In other quarters, Pan-psixhism is adopted as a way of 
escape from difficulties in the theory of knowledge. Thus 
ChfftHd escapes from Subjective Idealism by a distinction 
between tlw object, wbkh be takes to be a subjective modifi' 

* RMU 0f tkg chaffed aif . 
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cMkm m (S*t Urnming mind, and the r/zr# or extniHnaita! 
rvalhjr trhkti thr* rmmiom *une* xymboluee. Tlw typkal 
eject* whkh we »fl recofpiiate are the tninda or 03i}«ctamae»es 
of fmr ftihw-nmi; ami on tlwl anaiog>' Oiffon! eonclodes 
that ejecta <<»r thinga-tn-iHemsclv«a, a* he also caUs them) 
are alwa)-* (>»>chkal in character. He doe# not, indeed, 
place a mind or unitary c*>n!ici«m#ne#s lichind every material 
jparttcle. hot. «ince miml may he regarded a# a complex, of 
whkh »impJe feeling# are the element#, he #u}:^ 0 se» these 
etemrni# tu exi#t indqicndentiy. and hy suiisequcnt com- 
luinatKin to gtve ri»e to flic faint heginning# of sentience in 
a low organtsm. and cventoally, in more complex combina* 
tHmt, to the phenomena of human con#ciou#ne##. 'A mov- 
ir* molecule of i»n»rganic matter d<ie# not posse## mind 
or coiMciousoes# ; Inii it p«wse##es a small piece of mind- 
*iuff. Witen m<4ccu!c» arc m» cumhinrd tr^ther as to form 
the film «*n the urwlcr side of a jellv-fidt, the elements of 
mind-siufr which go aSoitg with them are so combincil a# to 
form the faint liegiimmg*. of Sentience. When the molecule# 
are »o cmnhmeti a# t>* form the lirain and nervous .vystem of 
a verteWate. the corrc'ijHMKiing elements of mind-stuff are 
m> comhmrtl a# to form siftne kind of consciousness. . . . 
\\T»eo matter take# the complex form of a human brain, the 
c«#rre*portehniE mind -stuff takes the form of a human con- 
•ciomness. having mtcUigence and volition,’ ' Mind-sluff 
i» then the reahu which we perceive a# matter.* ' 

The nka of small pieces of unconscious mind-stuff cem- 
Innittg r^tpcndently into minds js, I take it, a ‘ psycho- 
kiftcat monster’ of the rruist impofsible type. But that 
peculiar feature s>f Cliffivrd’s theory ha# no special relevance 
in the preaent connexkm. 'I’he theory is quoted simfdy a# 
an example of the difhculiy which i# wkkiy felt in taking 
maierial thingx, as we {lercvive them, to be realkies existiim; 

* mi fisMSMt. wot a, a »$ EMay On the N’atare ef Tliings- 
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te dieir own right. This i$ a genuine didkulty. It i» the 
nerve of Berkeley's crittctsm of Locke's ' stufnd thoughtless 
somewhat ' ; and unless we are satisfied, tike Berkeley, to 
trait the material world as a system of signs, which have no 
exigence save as intermittent exfierience* in the minds of 
individuai knowers and as a continuous divine purpose of 
acting according ti* certain rules, the alternative .seems to he 
that of the Pan*psychist.s, namely, to place Iwhind each 
material appearance a mental counterpart or monadic soul. 
But thi.s |dtilo.s<iphica} animism i.s in the end, I propose to 
argue, too primitively simple an exiiedinit, and it is a theory 
difficult to reconcile with our common-sense attitude towards 
natural things. 

But perhaps the must important motive underlying 
Xfonadism still remains to lie nieriliotied. By its most 
recent advocates, Monadism ap{)ears to be regarded as a 
way of escape from the complete determinism with whicli 
the mechanistic scheme seem* to threaten human life. 
Inasmuch as it treats feeling and striving — that is to say. 
the fumlamenial characteristics of con.scious life — as the 
primary fact in the uriiver.se. it makes the idea of law 
<lerivati\"e from that of activity. This is the form in which 
the theory meets us in Professor Ward’s recent (iifford 
Lccture.s on Pluralism and Theism. Professor Ward pre- 
sents it, in the first instance, as dcvelij^l by those whom he 
cadis Plurali.sts, some of whom might also be dcscrilwd as 
Pragmatists ; hut, so far as I am able to judge, he accepts the 
main petition as his own. On this view, then, wt* tio not 
start with an established order, a reign of law, or system of 
conditions within which purposive action (and all action) 
takes place. Pluralism, we arc told,* ‘attempts to get 
behind all this * : it ' undertakes to explain how this orderli- 
ness has itself been developed The fixed laws and staMe 
arrangements of the world have tieen gradually evolved, 
* Cf. Tk* fttulm »/ Buds. <fr PiunkM umd Tkttsm, pp 67-9. 
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ft t» cwitCT»4edt, »» a ivatiJt of the bdiaviour to otie anotI>er 
of tlie acim mdivkloaL which ulttroately compose the 
rnwrcTse. They represent the restth, that is to say, of the 
•cthin aod reactum of these psychical individua in tJntir 
atrt^ie for the 1**1 iwodso tttmrfi.* Professor Ward ap- 
plies here the idea, m prominent in his ovm * Psychology 
of haiitt* and auttanaiisms as essentially secondary forma- 
t««»--~dep<jt*ii», s<» to speak,' of actiems originally due to 
st4i)ectivc selection. This idea is. of course, both true and 
fruitful, a* commonly aii^died in psychidc^y and Wology. 
Bui extending the concqrtion l*vond the usual psychologi- 
cal and biological limit.*. Profeswir Ward seero.s to accept, 
or at least seri<»usly to entertain, the statement which he 
(Quotes from S, Peirce that ‘ matter is effete mind, in- 
veterate habits twcoming physical laws He speaks re- 
pratetfly of nature in this sense as * plastic and adapts 
the <4d scholastie distinction of mfttra Haturata and natura 
naturatu to ex{>rr*s ho meaning. ' What is done, natura 
mittmia - the decusion* made, the habits formed, the cus- 
tom* hxe«l — constitutes .it any stage the routine, the general 
treml of thing*, within svhich future pissibilities lie. XYhat 
i* still to do, tMtura nutaruwjr, im{dies further sp>ntat*ity 
and gTm»th™«ew decisums io I* taken, fresh experiments 
to I* made, with their usual seqiKl of trial and error and 
potatlde eventual success.' 

But in the attempt to derive ail laws from previous 
action*, this ultra-pragtnaiism a|>pears to overleap itself; 
lor surely the wry cmtsolHlation of actions into habits 
depends upon the pre-existence of a stalik system of con- 
dilKms. WTiat meaning can we attadt to actions in 
dkfivuclo. apart from any environment.^ The laudable dk^- 
lim 10 save spontaneity and freedom seems, by denyir^ 
necetsiiy atfogether. to fall into the other extreme of pure 
chance. It would obviously be unfair to make ProfesKM’ 
• Ti# fb«lM */ Bmds, m f Wwtim m4 Tknm. p 8a 
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Ward responsible for everything that Mr. Peirve may say» 
iMit »«ne of the passages in the article from which the 
above quotation was taken." and in particular its conclusion, 
are uxt remarkaWc u> l»c passed over without ntrfice. 
‘Law’, say.s Mr. f*circe. ‘is fntr exctlUmt the thing that 
wants a reason ’ ; and sf> he sets aknit ‘ accounting for the 
laws of nature ami for unib>rtnity in general i. e. for the 
fact of law or order at all. TTw only possible way of account- 
ing for them, be pr<»ccci.l.s, is * to sup|H>se them results of 
evolution ' ; and he adti.s that ‘ this supposes them not to 
lie absolute, not to l»e olwyed precisely. It makes an ele- 
ment of indeterminacy, spontaneity cir ahsfdute chance in 
nature.’ .\nd the article concludes with this startling picture 
oi the way in which we may conceive the generation of 
law and onler. the growth of co.smos out of chao.s: ‘In 
the lieginning, intiimcly remote,* we may sujijs jse. ‘ there 
was a chaos of un|)ers<inalised feeling which, being without 
connection or regularity, would projierly Ixr withtuit exist- 
ence.’ This feeling, sjxtrting here and there in pure arbi- 
trariness, would have started the germ of a generalising 
tendency. Its other hjKirtings would Isc evanescent, but this 
would have a growing virtue. Thus the tendency to haliit 
would l»e startcil; and from this, with the other priitciple.s 
of evolution, all the regularities oi the uni%Tr.sc would lie 
evolved. .\t any lime, however, an element of pure chance 
survives, and will remain until the world liccomes an 
absolutely perfect, rational and symmetrical system, in 
which mind is at last crystallised in the infinitely distant 
future.’ 

1 will not trust myself to characterize this extraordinary 
attempt to evolve out of pure chaos the very conditions of 

• * The ArcMtectonic «f Throriet ' in ttie Jamuuy v®!' b 

a i6i ft see. 

* What diif mrsn* ! c<mfe«» I <k> ixx tmder M«it4 : fircsinn^y it de* 
jNm^ Oft sane KtMuqnorasjr io Mr. Pcinet termiiiokigy. 
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evdliitfiim tiMlf. I «liouM no4 have tlKNight it worth metio 
tmotnit, »n*k«4. Ij«t fr»r Trofem^r Ward** a{>{Mrovmg qtiota> 
tion ff*»m tlw artkir. f’rwfe»M»r Ward himself, it h fair to 
my. srhikf )*e n«>«es that critam pluralist*, ill-advised, as 
he deem* ihnn. have twt hesitalwl to draw this conclusicm 
of *l>%Tlotc e«mtjni||e»wy. ami have even proptued the term 
‘ Tyrhum ' to devcnfie their doctrine, denies the start 
H«h cIm'o. atui imroduccs a <listitKt«*n Ittiween what he 
call* the c'wunjjmc y of chance and the contingency of free- 
But *<1 l*mg as he maintains the fftregoing account 
of the origin of jdt)>kal law, it is difficult to wpe how he 
can Joffkally escape the consesiucncev which he repudiates. 
Awl fme canwd forget that Profesyir Wanl, hrnh in hi* 
earlier course of toff*>rd I.ecturcs an*l in this one. has lent 
his counlenawe f-» the idea of contingency, hy represent- 
ing the uniformity of natural law as conifiarahle to that 
of a statistical average, which gives results that are con- 
stant for large aggregates hut cover an indefinite amount of 
vartatKm in individual cases Statistical results, as he puts 
it in His recent volume * frequently hide tlie diversity and 
spontaneity of animated Iseings when they and their actions 
are taken ca rbis diversity and spontaneity ' (he 

adds) 'are held to l*c fuiiilatnental ; and the orderliness 
and regularity we now oliserve, to l>e the result of conduct, 
not It* fwrestip|>ositi..n * Bm. at the aimnic level contem- 
platetl. it is difHroh to see what scope there is for spon- 
taneity. unles* it is taken to mean a power of react ii^ 
differently in i«lrmical circumstances; for a different mode 
of reaction to a dtfferemi stimulus is just what is implied 
in the «lea of law which it is sought to repudiate or get 
licictod. Proieswif Bosanquet, who tiaverscs lhi.s whofat 
line of argument, |a»ints «>ui that relevancy, rather than 
imiformtty. is the proper dest|matton of the setentiffe poatu- 

* Itrtkm ef Kv/hi.p 494. Cl 

* Btmkm »f Smis. fk aijk 
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Ixtc of txw. i. e. nactton. twiftining tlic aame 

(kmbtim when the circumstance are the aanie. but vary> 
ii^ with every change of circumstance^the principle, in 
short, that * for ewr>- difference there must be a reason 
So that fineness of adjustment, precision and relevancy of 
determinate response, should mean at once the perfection 
of the living intelligence and the cmnpietest realixation of 
bw. To lake spontaneity in any other sense ‘ sets us wrong 
ab initio in uur attitude to the characteristics of conscious- 
ness. teaching u» it* connect it with eccentricity and caprice 
instead of with system and rationality The argument 
from statistics seems intended t«» prove that the uniformity 
on the whtile which apjH’urs in physical nu>\einents is a 
mere average, each iiidividtul inovenicnt being due to the 
‘ spontaneity ' t>f the individual particle and varying pos- 
sibly in one direction or the other, and in greater or less 
degree, from the mean which the law furmulatcs. But 
what is gained for the cause of spiiitual freedom by endow- 
ing particles with a s|Kiiitancily td this kind, it is not easy 
to see. Action cannot lie intelligibly considered a(>art from 
the ideas of stimulus and response, and when it is so con- 
sidered. sp*.)ntancity can only mean unham(>ercd response 
according to the joint nature of the interacting factors. 
The idea of sptmtaneity in the abstract, apart frirtn such 
a reference, must reduce itself to sheer wilfutiies.s, and lead 
us back to Peirce's conception of ' feeling sporting here and 
there in pure arbitrariness A system of unvarying natural 
order is demanded, it may be p>.nmed out, in the service of 
the higher conscious life itself as the condition of reason- 
able action. It is instructive, for example, to observe 
Hume complaining of the pains and hardships which oome 
to individuals from * the conducting of the world by general 
laws * and admiuit^ in the same breath that * if every- 
tbmg were conducted by particular voliticms, the course of 

* Prmc^k «/ IndividMUti a»4 Viimt, a. ^ 
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mtvrt would be perpettoffy broken, and no man ccmk! 
employ bN ret*»ai in the wmdiict of life 

Mocb the Mime critidMn ajiplies to rhe general theory 
of MiMMulton, if carried to it* Ic^cal concluabn. \M»t 
are we to make of th(»w monadi towards the lower limit, 
thoMT bare or naked nifmad*. as Leifmit* called them, which 
are simply a wcior motnttHatwa, wiihinil memory or the 
j*s»wrr of iirofiting by ex|jerimcc, and which therefore cm 
only react iinnie«ftaicly and tn what is immetliately gis-en? 
If, in l*rofe*w»r Ward's words, they are ' licings which base 
letly external relations to tme ant4her, or rather for which 
as it»e hniit o( (rtir regress, the distinction of internal and 
esternal ceases to h*'hl how d*irs their Iwhaviotir to one 
another tliffer Ironi a case of mechanical interaction as 
ordinarily tnxIersbxMti* And if the two are indistingniiih- 
alde. what is the use «i( the monadistic constnK'iion ' 
Might we not as well have acce|>tc«J tlie realm of physical 
law to tirgm with, as the subsiniciurr of the spiritual, 
and, so tar as we can see. the necessary presupposition of 
indivKluat experience ? On the hyjH>thesis of I'an-psychism, 
H has Itcen said,* ' what iiecomes of the material incidents 
of tife-~-of our b>od, ovir clothes, our country, our iHidies? 
{» it nti( «»|iv«>us iliat our relation to these things is essential 
to finite lietnir. and that if they are in addition subjective 
psychicai centres their subjective |isychical quality is one 
which, so tar as realixed. would destroy their function and 
cKaratier fttr u*’* * In <i*iHer wnrils, it is as things, as cxier* 
nalifies. that they function in our life. as other selves; 
if w* had In treat them as other selves, their characteristic 
being would diMk]?prar We conclude, therefore, that alv 
loltttely nothif^ is gaineii. and much confusion 'is intro- 
dnml. by nwedving external nature into an aggnqtate of 
tmy mtnds of, Mill worse, of * small paxes of ntind'Stuff 

* ft w tefw i. Pan I! 

* I ka aai iMl . tmimimltty «Mt t'mimr. 9. jfy Cl 9 t«s. 
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It is sufficient lor the purposes of Idealism that nature as 
a whole should be recognized as compicnientary to mind, 
and possessing therefore no absolute existence of its own 
apart from its spiritual completion; just as mind in turn 
would be intellectually and ethically void without a world 
to furnish It with the materials of knowledge and of duty. 
Both are necessary elements of a single system.* 


Notr A to Src^wtl Kdition. p 419. 



LECTURE X 

IDEALISM AND MENTALISM 

A n;^«tTftKit jKHni dticidatiofv The conclusion 

wr h»ve feAche<L' 0 *c <l?#cfrine oC tliw? life as 

the worM of of the world as finding oimpletion 
csj»frs> 4 Ui!rt in that life^ that list uinvetH*, as a cinn* 
fulrtc or self^eHi^tem fact, is statable otdy tn terms of mind — 
%ht% ts tlie doi-^titne InstorkaHy kmjwn as bfeabsm, inmie- 
times desrinihcd fit recent discussion as objective, tran* 
sretHlenial or abstdute Ideabun, acr«jrding to its hisfc^ricaJ 
origin and c^dtiuring or the sjie^'taj rni^ihasis of the con* 
iroversy. Hut blrsilisin aln* means hi>tf>rica!!y the doctrine 
that the tjring ul things is dqiendetit on their Iseing known 
—the famihar IkrkeJeian di^wtrine that esse k f^rrafi, or, 
as acime later uanscendentahsts have noKtsfied it, that 
esse is iarc/%1 — which yields directly Berkeley's further 
{nosttion that the existence <»( unthinking things is a con- 
tradiction in trnns, an<t therefore, as he |Hits it. * nothing 
pnifwrty Uit I Vrs«>ns, i e. ci.*nscious things, do exist. All other 
things are not ?*<* much existences as manners of the exis- 
lence of perstms This postiton. in the typical form 
fiveit to It by IWrkrIey, is imire st>ecifical}y known as Sub- 
jective Idealism, tnii the fondamenul argument on which 
it it liamb--ihe dependence ti( taring on being known~fe- 

*I«i the n<K.afc, U*^k$ W* L |» asi^i fFr«fer*i cdttkm 

at Wil Cl Hf. Uraairy*» statemrnis mS Sfralily. 

tail ^ ' Wt iMWwc. rdW«f<»is that 10 W r<»C m evea tMireb to 
exut. mm hr 10 tin wnhtn Mniaurtier. Sftitimf m ibort. 
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maiiui tlie same in those tromcendental theories which 
endeavour to avoid the private or individualistic character 
of Berkeley's doctrine by Irtnging in an All*Kiiower to 
Rttintain in existence the world of objects which we recog* 
nue in comnuu), and which we usually think of as existing 
quite irrespective of whether Uwy are known or not known. 
For this characteristic |;K)sition the term Mentalism, which 
we appear tt> owe tvi the late Professor Sidgwick,' would 
seem to lie a more appropriate name than the overdriven 
and many-coloured term Idealism, and I propose to use 
it consistently in tliat sense throughout the present lecture. 
Menialism, in its older form, was the object of Ihianas 
Reid's attack in this very University of .Aberdeen a century 
and a tiaif agii; and it is matter of rommun knouleilge that 
the opening years <»f the twentieth century have been 
marked, on iKith sides of the .Atlantic, by a strung attack 
on the fuiidamental tenet of Mentalism on the part of 
thinker.H who call themselves Realists or Net>-kcalists. Into 
the whole of thi.s controver^^v it would lie imi>ossibIe, as 
well as hardly relevant, t<» enter liere. Hut I feel it to lie 
important, il misconerption is to lie avoided, to free the 
pusitiiin I am defending from any supposed dependence on 
the Mentalistic <l>H-trines which have often fjccn used to 
support it, but which I agree with the Realists in considering 
untenable. 

First, then, we must admit that the argument so per- 
suasively stated by Berkeley Is essentially circular. We 
cannot conceive the existenee of material things apart from 

' la hw lecturer aa Phil»$ofhy, and Rtlatiatu, 

Skigwicli extends Uw uxipt of the wrm so s» lo inciude not only .Senu- 
tiaaaliMs m4 Idetliti* iwtioni be calit Pure Menulists), bui also Ptie* 
UMuemlirts or Re1»t»vi»i», wlKii do not deny the e*l«encc of matter w- 
dtpwt d e a tly of mind, bat bald that wc am bare no knowledge of it a* so 
eaUliiut. See tp. The term is not to be fmwid in Baldwin's /Me- 

Me su try e/ PJUf««e/Ay, Imh I ante iinu Professor Bosampiet has recently 
emaloyed n in bis Adamson Lecture on Tkt 0uHn<li4>n beaMrea UM 
mi itM Obferfs fiutjll- 
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a ttttod whkh {«emrti*e* ur knows them, tieaittse, as Berlcelcy 
hmmll |»Mis »t, v»e are trytng to * ctmcnvt them existing mi- 
conertved ^r imthmiKht ol *. which is a plain contradiction. 
The mtnd m the attempt inevitaltly introduces itself, bttt, 
‘lakmg »>» notice ul itself*, fails to cdiserve that it has 
vtfiateti the exienmart. This is what an American Realist, 
in a |dsfa«e wt^rthy of Kant, in its fulLflavoored technicality, 
has ilwfrfxNl ' the eg*K«fstric pretlicanKnt The Kgo is the 
retiire of it* <mn workl, the presupposition of all its knowl* 
«»lge. tt I* iin{»««-**il>le. in the nature of the rase, to extrude 
It But that of Itself tlecitles nothing as to the existence of 
things leforr or alter they were known, and apart from the 
efftui t*» concei c them. Berkeley proves that they cannot 
exist IN the kmmMf/t- rrhtwm without implying a mind or 
ego, and alw* that we cannot say anything almut them except 
as kntiwn, w» that «»ut of that relation they are to us. in 
a Kantian phrase, as go^x! as nothing at ail. But this 
mrthixl of a{>]>ri»ach cannot |H>ssihly prove tliat they do not 
exist out of tl«t relation: it cannot prove Berkeley’s thesis 
that Iteing-in-ihat-rrlaiion constitutes their existence. On 
the ctmtrars. we dhuiltl all say, f>rtma fade, that being 
kn>>wn nuke* nn diiTerence lo the existence of anything real. 

Idle Menuhsf wiH ih> doubt admit, as Berkeley himself 
she**, that things known have an obvious iiidepetHlcnce of the 
imtividiial subject, but lie will still insist that their bring 
cttnsisi* in their presence tt» a universal consciousness, an 
,AU*KtKjwer. who. by kn«>wing them, maintains them, so to 
speak, in exisieiKe. This is, more particularly, the timn- 
sctmdental variety of Mentahsm. But if huneledge has the 
mme muramm^ m the ftnu cases, the existence of a ihu^ can 
no iWKpe depend urn tk>d’» knowtt^ it than on my knowti^ it 
And hence it will be noticed that most versions of this theory, 
in ^MBaking of the universal Knower, tntrodoce phrases 
iflte a creative cxmsckmsneks, a pereqxive tatderstandit^ 
udOdb or%inatiei the matter as wdl as the form of its objects* 
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and so forth. But in so doit^ they entirely alter the comIi> 
tioiM. No douU the phrases used are exceedingly obscure, 
and not always consistently applied ; but the general impli* 
cation is that the creative subject conveys into the object 
something of his own being. Sometimes the process is 
described as a self-exiernalization or outcring of itself on the 
part of the subject. But however it may be described, it 
is this act which, as it w'crc, supplies the object to be known : 
it is not the knowing, as such, that c«institules or makes the 
object. ITie change in phraseology is. in short, a tacit 
acknowledgement of the principle that in every case ktiowl* 
edge prcsu(»{<oses a reality, which it knows but does not 
make.' 

But the point ft»r us is that this transcendental idealism 
is just Bcrkeleian idealism in escetsis, Ikrkelcianism uni* 
versalized and applied on the cosmic scale ; and the reasoning 
i.s, therefore, of the same circular character. This ntay Inr 
very clearly .seen in Kerrier’s philosophy, which is [terhaps 
the clearest statement of this form of idealism. I’crricr ex- 
pressly recognizes Berkeley as * the first to sw'ell the current 
of that mighty stream of tendency towards which all nuMlern 
meditation Hows, the great gulf stream of Absolute Ideal- 
ism ’ ; and in his own theory he claims to present Berkeley’s 
principle purged of Berkeley's sensationalism. .Accordingly 
the central pro{K>sitions of his tMiitutcs all turn on ' the 
imeparabiliiy of the objective and the subjective that is, 
o« the necessary presence of the subject in every act of 

* Berkeley also ka* recourte to GsU, in a more naive way, to account 
for ttie iterttsience wf (Ajecu to the intervals of ftnilr {wrctj^icocc and, in 
Kcneral. for the permanence and order of the material world But it will 
be remembered that be fivet no account of the mode in which sensible 
obiecta are present to the divine ccmscioissness ; Uiis apparmtiy occurred 
to him as a difficulty after his chief worha were written, for be louche* 
upon it in Sms In lenerai. be treats our semc-eaperieacc simpfy as an 
effect of the divine wdl, and this may perhaps he taken as another way 
tof acktnowiedctng that more than loiMlcdffe is inudkd in the ogastiui- 
tow of any rcaUty. 
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knerwtMige ’ (>bj«rt subject »*> the ali«otut« in cogttt< 
liun/ the unit in kw»w!e?lgc; 'matter meettm,' he o|}ier> 
wise exjiresscs it. ’ ilwnigbts or mental states titgefher witk 
the nrll or sithjecl. ’ ‘ Matter fier se t and the same a{:^ife« to 
an Lfi> /yr ic t thus ' Ufises into a cimtradtetiort ; it hecomes 
a mere alisurUity’; * it is mit simply tl»e inconceivable by 
«*. Iml the ahwclutely inconceis-able in itseil.* And the coij- 
clution thus itasrd U]i«>n the atulysis of ktKmIedge in the 
first {lart of the work ( the KpisienH,*log> ) is translated in the 
third jiart info an <)nt«»logy in theory of Being; ‘Absedute 
existeiKC IS the synthesiv ut ihr .ubjccl and the object . . . 
tlir cofK‘entr.il.*<rt ot the Ego ainl non-ego; in other words, 
tlie otily tnie and real and itulejiendeiit existeiK'cs are mitKis> 
together -with-that-ahtch-ihey-apjirchend.' And the one ab* 
iioiule existence whah is slrictly necessary is 'a supreme 
aivl infinite .xtwl fverla^ting Mind in syiubesis with all 
things'* I he whole volume, with its elaliorate series of 
pfofnosittons and (lcwonstr,ith»n', is l<«* {tatrnlly only' a 
xiafeincnl and re statement of the egocentric predicament. 
.VIore«>vrr, ll«r rT>*uh of this lim* td argument, exxn if we were 
to take St as iegiiimattdy reaclieiJ. .«ec»is nii'rc valuable than 
it is; for the I go gaineii. whetlwr human or divine, is no 
o»«*re than the Iwrr form of conM'ioM«ness. In our analysis 
we have allowesi outodvrs t(» lnxxmie the victims of the eyr- 
mefafdusr. tlie s}>rst;stof.ihe<‘ry <if conH'hutsncss, iiuMead 
itf trcaimg the suJijrct .as the organic unity of the psychical 
omtefit. this the<*fy bits it out of the living process alto- 
gellier. ami sets n like a static eve in position over against 
its states or ideas, to which it k related, accordingly, m 
a kind of abstract and um:hanging unit or p<»ini of reference. 
The Efo, we are tokf, it m>t the ideas and states, it has them 
Bkit an or subject thus cenKeW-ed ^*and« in a merdy 

* hmHwirif #/ w tjff iiwetiw i. proiNHltion 4, eb at r w i - 

Hm ijtl 

* IMh. Ml Stt. %» iwetkM 1 arefiotimHi* to aa4 II). 
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cKtennl relation to its content; it is the abstraction of a 
fwmal unity or. to vary the inet3|:^or, it is like an empty 
vessel into which the content is {>acked. If the prixif of an 
everlasting mind in sj-nthesis with all things means no more 
than the necessity of >och an abstract ptnni of reference, its 
existence seems hart!l> worth c»mteiHling for. And v-et I do 
not think titat tins kind of epistemoUigical demonstration 
can yield us more. 

We reach, I am afr.tid. a very similar resuh in Green, 
tireen's theory moves «n a Kantian atmosphere. Ilts 
Spiritual Frinciple is directly derived from Kant's doctrine 
of the .synthetic utnty of apperception present in every act 
of knowing. Green, jicrhaps with h'errier in hi.s mind, 
acknowledge.*, that it i*. unwarrantable ‘ t<i asMiinc, liecausc 
all reality rtHjuires thmighl to conceive it. tlwi therefore 
thought is the condition of its existence Hut although we 
cannot take up this general jiosition, we may, he thinks, 
arrive at the same result hy ohstTving that w hat we call the 
real world consists of things in rclatimi to one .anothei, or. 
as Green tends on the wlude to .say, consists ot relations.' 
Knrjwledgc of relation unphes 'a combining agency’ or 
* unifying jirinciple ’ which, while maintaining the distinctmn 
of the terms. priKlurcs *a real unity of the manibdd ' hy 
setting them in relation to one another, viewing them, for 
example, as successive or r<Hexisteni. as similar, or as related 
in the way of cause and cflFeci — relatetl, in short, in »«»mc 
one of the many ways which constitute facts memlwrs of 
a common wtwld. And as we are obliged to Iwliese that 
relaticMis are scjmchtew real ajart fn.mi our individual knowl- 
edge of them, ' we must recognize as the condition of this 
rcaiity the action of some unifying principle analogous 
that of our understanding for ' relations can only exist for 

' H« HtraUfie* ' Uk conerfitioo of mtarc ' wtih Unt * of a sififtr alt- 
■Khiiurc sytient of reiaiwat* and for(mtlat«» lu* tneuiry. ' What U tm* 
pIM tn there beteg such a nnsle alf-iacttuuve sysieni of retaticnif 
t» EMes, p- Jo). 
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« tiindcttif cftnicfe'wiwiew Tlw fynthetk unity i* thm 
taken tt» be * the bsi»i# not merely of om knowlediie of oni- 
form refatK«tt» tirtwern plictionicm bttl of there beit^ those 
tmiform rebtionti. The source of the refaiton* and the 
source of ftor kn*.vwte<l«e of them i* one and the same/ ‘ the 
efMRsekHtsnesift {tmmrH } which constitutes reality ami makes 
the world <me.’ ' the all-unitirq; crmsciousncss *. Relation* 
' only exi*i for or ihrotigh the action of (this] tmifying ami 
*et(-slotHtgaishing spiritual siihjeci OmscMHisws*., he says 
again, is * the medium and stisuinrr ' o( relatkms. The 
eternal c^snsciomne** i« * ilie spirit for which the reiati«wis 
of ilic universe exist * ' 

N<iw. as WtlUarn James in his character of * radical 
CTOpirtcisl so often p<*mtcsl otrt, this argument really 
starts fr«mt the assumption of atomistic ami unrelated 
sensatitins. such as »e fim! it, for example, in l,ofke ami 
Hume Accf’filmg to this ilcfunct psychoU^y ( which w as. it 
must lie rewcmlwred. tlic prcsupjwwition and the rauiin rf'clrc 
of the Kantian scheme), what is given to us in sensation b 
mere muiltfitirilv or distunctnm. Ml unity and relateslness 
thus comes to he exidaim**!, l>\ Hume, a* a fiction of the 
imagination, ami. hv Kant, as superinduce*! up-^m the mat- 
ter s‘l setue by the synthetic activity r>f fhoiighi Th< tight, 
m t’«reeo*s phrase, is ’ tl»e c*s«»hming agency ' which, acting 
as It were ab emu on the sensational flux, transforms it 
into a wwld *if fserwauently relate*! ««l>)ecis Rut, as James 
quite unanswerably urges, if rtlalkms between *4»|erts are 
in any way real, they must lx? refut'sente*! m feeling Just 
a* much a* the »«l*)ect» which are saw! to Iw related. ‘ We 
inqih! tci say a teelittg of “ and a feeliiq; of " if a 
feeling of ” but and a feeling of “ by quite as readily 
a» we say a fetdmg of Wu* or a feet^ of odd.* And it 

*' r'eekasWSOM le ^Alrkrl. IW M iS 

* Thew am alt tmm tlw mm! lecwnd ttmpkm of dw 

IViiatfmsMria* m Bikm*. Ste mi aarUetitM ip as. aj. S»-a dk dt 
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mty be uluaa fts admitted in recent discussion that thought, 
in operating upon sense and transforming it. as it nndoubt' 
edly does, does not infuse into sense anything which was 
not already there in sensucHis form.* The unity of experi- 
ence, so far as it fr unihetl anti rt^nnected, is just as real 
and primitive a fact as its variety, and we do not require 
the apfiaratus n{ a sjwcial principle to constitute and sus- 
tain relations any more ilain to sustain existence in general, 
(ireen’s argiunrnt, therefore, reduces itself to that of Per- 
rier (or * an everlasting mind in synthesis with all things*. 

Green's eternal consciousness, nwiretiver, is descrilwtl 
exactis as if if were an enlargetl human miml, huiU uptm 
tlie same pattern of relational thought, Imt having spread 
out Wfore it a comiilrtc intcUectial scheme of the cosmic 
relations, which is i>artially and intermittently present 
to finite minds- •' Cfwnnninicatnl ‘ to them, as he frequently 
says, hy this eternal sjnniual principle. Hut we want more 
than a conceptual schane of this sort to give us the kimi 
of reality and indc{>en<lrnce which all theories are forcetl 
to attrilnilc to the work! of seiise-jierception, l o think of 
tlw world as a jiermanent presentation, self-prescnteil t<» 
an eternal percipient, does not meet the case, unless w'e 
cemfer upon the presentation just that degree of distinct 
and indqsendcnt Wing which makes it a real object con- 
temjdated by the eternal jiercipient, and therefore callable 
of Wing similarly contemplated by other minds, tireen’s 
own account is extremely saifue a.s to the sense in which 
he understands the spirhtia! principle to * sustain ‘ and 
* coaxtitutc ’ nature. He talk.s of it most frequently as 
‘ present to ' the facts, and by tt.s presence relating them 
to one another. He talks at other times — jiretty fref|t»ently 
—of the * action ' or the ' activity ’ of the principle in 
* cofwticitting ’ w * making ’ nature; t«rt the agency appear* 
on examiiutkm to W simply the comhining and relating 

' Fjytkelett}. wd, t, p. 34S. Cf . StMfj im Kaditai pp 4 a> 4 . 
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•clivitjr in l(»nwl«(lge->'’ liic wtilyiiif actkm of «pint '~« 
fmm wli^ hr itartcxi.' 

In fart, ih* nw>r« ckneJy wr examine Green'* i4afe«nent«, 
fhe w«Mre w«*»ti»Iaci<4'j a{j^ar» the rr«uU readied b>- hi» 
arftancfit. Hr talk« of ii hahitualiy as a spiritual prtn* 
cifde. «»d de««r»lir» it rrK-»re fully as * a single active «dll>ctei- 
iicHnt* |»rinct|ik *>r, a% he puis »t in the cUysilig sentence 
of hts long IntfiMlttciion to Ilumc: ‘ ihc rcrt ignition ctf a 
*v»tem of nature l»^»callii rarrir?* with it that tif a self- 
rtmwious Mihieci • • tiie designation of which as '* mimi as 
*' human ", as *' (lersonal is of Mromtlari im|Ktrtanrr, l«it 
which i* etemai. seWndrierwinnl, and thinks ' But the 
nature of the transrewleoial argument is enough to rninml 
tt* that, a* It in with reference to the ssoein of nature that 
the prtneiple has Item desluced. it is nothing out of that 
reference, and it is what in that reference it Jffs. Now 
what H dors in relation to the manifold world is simply to 
unify it, llmcr the designation of the principle almost 
inf netHicuwt in Ivnglish ilegeitan writers as 'a principle of 
unity *rhe unity of affprrcrfiti'Of), Kant teaches in his 
Deducthm. is preciwlv ecluivalent to the idea of nature as a 
unity, or at Wait il»e <«» idea is the ohserse of the other, 
So Green tells ’ Tlmt the unifying princijiW should dis- 
tiniSui!di itself fi>m the nianiftiid which it unifies is. indeed, 
the Ciwdtiwsn of the uniikatnui; fmt it muM not tie *uj»- 
pnseij that the manthdd has a nature of its own apart from 
the tuiifymg prttacijde, or ihi*. prinetpW aimther nature t»f 

' P 41 ttw n M n IS arverAe^ M ' M migttti •rtikti 4»s<nurw«diri ttsrlf 
IwMM Ult lechnas, limtt m tiHru »e*ef«n;r. makuie tiieni «uaaBr 

IHWMnU ta UMru Cf. p m ' the OMWcstMiiMSrss sstuch cun> 

sruwte* isahcjr ami makes the emsM tme * t« a <tiSvft«( (smsteat ip ;f ) 
he «p«aha «f m* partial lowsrVtite of die aniewnr a* mwlrred pwMdMe 
ihrasalh ' the cmwiawe i it actwa wf the eteraat caaMciMiaars* m ai^ wfum 
lh» tat u ia W hit *, IhN dir leiertsicc hcer it *» the idtml »l eompteted 
l«WM a' h ' i%«’ M apteatswt i« a (itwaii a u ta pt r iw a n ; and thr rapiTaitwii. 
mm IMMM IMK tiht lygiiftlOill wit MFV 
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ti» own ftpart fruro «-h»t h does in relation to tbr maniiold 
world. . . . llicre no Mfaratc iwirtkalariiy, in the agent, 
on the CMwt side, ami the determined world ai> a whole, on the 
other. . . . ITic world tia» no character but that gi%en it by 
ihia action, the agent no character but lltat which it gives 
itself in this acti«tn.' ' (ronM«{oently. as he says in another 
place. ‘ the ortKrrie whole may <lcxcril)cd indifferently as 
an eternal intcHtgctice realised in the rclate<l facts of the 
world or as a system of related facts rendered possible by 
such an intelligence'.’ ‘.Ml things iti the work! are tleier« 
mittf'd by «, in the 'amve that they arc determiiwl by each 
other in a mamter that would Ite m»{w>ssible but for ifjr eftio/ 
seif'dittin^uishmfj /•r. jcHcc /o f/tt ui M ' ’ As such an 
imiiartial prorttcc, the tterual cot»sciousfie..ss Iwcotnes, in a 
phrase of Mr. lUU'our’s, just ’ the larc ge<m>efrical pi'diif 
throvtgh which must pa>s all the threads which make up the 
web of nature or. as we may say, it is the ideal focus 
into w'luch the system of relations is rcflectetl, the empty 
form of the f igo or c<trj>ciousnc''S in general, the d<ft UfKm 
the i. which the theory •»{ knowledge exacts.*' 

This is the santc result as we reached Isrfore in Fcrr»<t\ 
case, and it seems to Cl•ntim} our view n{ the failackms 
character <4 any *lircct argument fnwii the Conditions of 
knowledge to the the-trem of an Ail-Thinker ami of the 
universe as the sy.tmi of hi> thought. It confirms alia.^ the 
nugatory nature of .tny conclusi«m that ermid {sisaibly he 
reached by such a tnelh'fl, even if vahd. The formal Ego, 
which is all that tite mentabstic argurttent y ields, a of nu 
real acc«.iuiit Wliat difference doe* it make whether we 

Ikr-l ' a # *p 8/ ( kalKa mii«r ) 

* tn an artide <m> ‘Greet»'* nf Knowtedge itmd. vol is. 

a % « itvw I 

’ So Cau4 i|mUc» of the consootMoois of God {wtueli. t>* b tiiiMikug 
b ms-itecd in the eoowtostsArss of aelfi a» ‘the co«tKioaM]e«* of itw 
ttwieecMl «»«]r or refrtre which all kmiwlMlitc inaitt* ‘ ( Cnncsf PhUtt- 
*f IKmt, sot. t, a ais) 
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MgAfd mtmt u dtinffne /w s<f, or rastsi ttut all her |iroe> 
Mac* are rcfiefcredl in a mind, if that mind if ncahii^ tnrt 
etidi a ttptivr tw impartial rrflecikm of the facta? I do 
not fhinic. therefore, that anj* »uch 'khort ctii to the decired 
foat i« iihely to take u« there. Ultimately, i believe it ia 
true, at I Have arfurkd all al<m£, that we cannot take nattrrc 
aa eai«tif% /vr jc ; it ha% to t*r taken as an element in a whokt 
whkh canmit be e*pres*etl exce|»l in temts of co«*icioa« 
values. All vahirs fIrpeiHl on feelinj;, on !K«ne form of 
vonscinusnim or living enfierieiKe. Familiar with values in 
•Hir rmti eaperieoce. we feel it imj>i«sil>le to amceive any- 
thing devoid of value ( fuch as. an onctsnsciom materia! 
system would lie) as ultimately real or «eif.subMstent, in 
otiurr wtwtis. as a whole, a re$ fomf-irfa. It is this moral im- 
prmibiiity, 1 think, a.5 much as tlie speailative contradiction 
of a world existing alwobitely unknown, that is the driving- 
power of the idrahvtic argtitnrnt. In l*»th its aspects the 
argument may be impaeached as cimtlar m its proctf. It is not 
m much an argument (writaps as an alK^dute csmviction. imt 
it is, I think, a c»«nvicn<'»n whose reastmableness is sustained 
by the unreasonaMenrss of the o|>p*»*ite hypotliesit. 

Spirit, we luelieve. there fore, is tlic Urmtum otf qurm of 
nature. As it l»a» liecn ftncly rxpressrii by an Flastern 
thirdier, 'all external things uere formed that the soul 
might kn»*w itself ami Ixr free " * Unermscious rtature thus 
asaumes the character of a means or mtrrmetliary towards 
an end. in so far as csmsciims centres of rxistetKe alone 
pouMtsa that ilegree of separateness atwl tmicpendence which 
wmdd justify the term creation in their regard. Such 
term* as ervatism. means an«l eml ilemand. as we shall find, 
a right scmtmy. which may leave little of their ordinary 
meaninf attachtt^ii; to them when they are nsed to describe 
the ttidmate conditions of the universe. But with Hiat 
rt wem diey stifi remain useful and inteBig^ mode* of 
* RagAl ttp m^ As Proteisoi A G. Koaf's Kmwm m4 
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tedkatinf « real distinction wHbin tiie world of facts ms 
known. The mstruinentmi or mediating function of the 
material world was the larger idealistic mrth which underlay 
the roeantalistic form of Berkeley's argument. And that 
may, 1 think, lie held along with a frankly realistic attitude 
towards external nature. 

Hume cpigrammaticaliy describetl Berkeley’s argunumts 
as admitting of no answer but pf<Mlucing no cfwiviciion. The 
apparent unanswerability was <!tie, liow'cver. to the pre* 
suppositions common to |>oth lhinker^; and motlern analysis 
succes-ifully cx|)*»ses the failure to distinguish in the am- 
biguous word ‘ idea ' lietwcen the act of ktK>wing ami the 
<jt»ieti known, on which amiuguity Berkeley's identification 
of the object ami the sensation really rests.* In alt knowl- 
edge there is the reference to an object Ijcytmd the prx»cess 
itself ; and this realistic implicatitm is -wj imlwildeil in lan- 
guage that subjective idealism achieves its ap|>arcnt success 
only hy tacitly presupjKJsing the real object which it attempts 
to deny. The distinction Iwiween the act or the subjective 
process and the object aj)i)Hes as much to the kmtwleilge 
of our own states, when these are introspectisely observed, 
as to the kmiw!e<lge of anything else; and there is no 
justification, therefore, for the tradilnmal theory, on which 
Meniahsm leases, that we kmiw r»nly our f»wn states directly 
and all other things rcpre.sentatively thnnigh them. Kmml- 
edge, as the mmlcm realists sometime.s say, is ' a unique 
relation which canmil lie explainer! by analysing it into 
anything simpler, or by the use of physical and quasi-physical 
metaphors. The knower is everywhere in direct relation 
with his oliject. ami we know all kinds of olijecis on 
the same terms. There is no more difiicuity in knowing 

' * in tmth the nbteet and the scnnaikin are the ume thiny. and cannot 
therefore he ^batraewd twm e«h other ' f /’riao/ibi e/ Hmmum k'ntmi’ 
*40t. lecuon $> TIu* maesKinhr hot too daiif«rou» ahraMoiogjr waa 
wUhthnwn in the second cdtucm. 
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t nttterial than there i» m lenowte^ the monoi^ 
hiimt of h or my other pttrelji' Mritjecltre phe no me n on. 
The ttneonriticingtie^fv of the mtrttafiMtc argument ts due. 
therefore, to tt» rrai unitmmdne«»~~a very »imf^ and 
explanatkm, whkh naturally did not ocotr to 

Ntttne. 

And when we are (<mr«d to aliandon the attempt to 
idmlily perceiwl 'djjjetis with the tramient experiences of 
finite mindX'“a* Ikrkdcy of cmirsc i* alm<j)xi at taice com- 
pcftetl to is ii<» kgitintate way <»wt of the diihciiUy 

If dy off. ax he doex. to an ultimate gewrality, and refer 
them jfijw^ififer to the will of an Infinite Spirit, or to treat 
them, with iJreen. a» thougltt<'rctation» permanently preiteni 
to Mich a ctxtntic Mind. That ix to reverse the true order of 
gmng, and ix really an attempt i»» evade the full nnnirquence* 
of our failure. For an acknuwle<lgement of the imp»s«i- 
biWty of tdentifyiog the object with our own stale shoidd 
have as iiv result jtivi the reen^niiion of the independent 
reality of the object a» we know it. lltmuteiy, no douitt, 
at t have said, if the larger idealism iv to fie maintained^ the 
independence alirilHited to the material w<»rld canruu hr 
taken as the awerlion of its existence as a brute fact f*tr sf. 
it imMt be MPen as an elemetil in a whole, with a specific 
ftmetton within that whole- But him this real system of 
eatemality. on which as finite spirits we depend, is related 
to or mciuded in an atw»otuie experience. i.s necessarily dark 
to us; for to answer such a question wouhi mean to Iran* 
scend the very omdithms of our separate individuality. We 
can but dimly apprehend that, to such an experience, nature 
ouinot be extemai in t^ way in whkh it necessarily is to the 
fhatte tniiufi whkh it shapes and fiUs And just becauae 
the two t»if«riefKv» are mu in this tespeet ta pori nwifma, 
the mtaie in whkh nature is included in die Abstdtite caimot 
he tftpeded to thiow light on the qurstfon ui dehaPe be tw eta i 
t a c Btri i at' and reatiist But, at any rate, to treat die tyalem 
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of nttttre ( m % Bertek;)' ikie») as the e^cct in finite eentres of 
•n abstract Wiil, i» to evade the real difficulty altofether; * 
and to figure its ultimate n»iliiy (as Green seems constantly 
inclined to do) a^ that of a system of thov^torelaiiona is 
wi asttmishingiy meagre and incredible an accoont of the 
m^ty fact in question that it explains Mr. Bradley's 
famous protest against the dissolution of the world into 
'some spectral w<K»i of inqiatfiaMe abstractums, or un* 
earthly Ijailci of WixkIIcm categt^rics 

And if it is unnatural and crmiplctcly unconvincing to 
treat nature as a Mrt of ideas or intellectual processes in 
a world-mind, conccivcii after the jiattern of our own. it 
seems to me no Je-is unnatural, a-- I argueii in the previous 
lecture, to coin nature into the small change of an infuute 
numljcr of monads or little minds. Both theories are. in 
fact, prompted !»y the sime difficulty; and the exjicdient 
adopteii is. in principle, identical. The <lifficulty is to con- 
ceive the uiKon’-cious thing with no central unity of feeling, 
however vague, to give it individuality and existence for 
itself. And it neems an easy way out of the difficulty cither 
to put a mind —a sjieck, as it were, of cottsciousnes* — 
iMrhiiu! each of the minutest atonis or ktiis into which 
physical science rev. Ives the worUl. or to supply the cen- 
trality by ircaitng the materia! system c« Woe as the object 
of a cosmic mmd. in Ixith ca.scs tliere is the attempt to 
escape from a difficulty by a general hypothesis which runs 
counter to the direct suggestion of the fact.«, arwl which 
necessarily, therefore, 'produces no conviction '-"has no 
vital meaning, that is to .say. for our experience. What 
relevance ha* cither theory' to the lapping of tlie waves, the 
summer rain, or the wiiMi among the trees, to Nature’s 

’ At Bcrteeier l»tt»cU ti a taui^ aerwid came to rcalite He KwchM— 
thongb very sfillhti> — m Sms m the nude in wtiidi nature may be con- 
aa fcrfent to Ibe divine caetctoitMMrss 

* At die dot* ol fnt /.«#«•'. •» rSHil- Sacb an afaitracf mteltectKahtni, 
he «qra> ' (tnlwa u eedd and u tbe drearieti materlaliMi *, 
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•ifMCCt* o( tR!|!vr««mit vaxtnm, of rrfMPtfm power, 0 r cn- 

pmce-" 

T)w: stlence that is iti the starry sky. 

llte skKp that is amottg the kmely hiUs? 

Btith thr<i>ri«-» arc intended, of coarse, as a demonstratioa 
i>i the tdeahft mmcBtion that the ultimate reality of tlw 
tmiveriie is spiritual in Uith rases. tKoveerr, the stress is 
hud on the laire form of c^^mscusisncss. But the inftnite 
muliiplioitnin <,»f Mxalleti omscious centres, which are ad- 
mittedly ikjf m*Mre than the su{»p«/setl inward aspect of purely 
tnecHankai reacinms- - ibe (tvnannes (.1 a particle m psiclus- 
ioft>(-"ai terms— 1 « no rnrkhmeni <4 the ctmttnt of the uni- 
verse. And rwjthinf is {{atnet}. a* wc have seen. Iiy the 
formal almiraction of unity which fijfure'* m the mrntalistk 
dentORsf rat ions. 'Hm* content of the utiiverMr is alone 
worth e<mlen<iin|{ for —the reality i>f infinite values »jt|ien to 
appropriation and enjoyment by bemijs at a certain level 
cd evistrncr,* 
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LECTURE XI 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST COURSE 
THE LOWER PANTHEISM AND THE DOCFRINE 
OK ^ DEGREES • 

1’ke taken ami the reswUs reache<l in iaiitt year’s 

ccMifsc ucrc o( a ^imcvvliat general natuiT. In the opening 
kxturc we r«in«snh’rr<t* a kirn! of historical Iiackgrmmd 
ami ccmtrast. «?»<* reniarkaiilc #lisc'itssi**fi t>f (hrtvrn hy David 
Harnc in bis / Huti>^iurs < Xalutiii Ihiseil 

as it uas r\cluHivei> r>n the evidence oi design in external 
nature, the atieniuied theism ♦»( HumeN amehisum 
afforded, in Ins own language, “no tnferemre that atfect» 
human hie or can Ur the v»fifcr oI any action or furliear'- 
amre," and this ^efv'inetl scarcely what the idea of Gml had 
meant in human rx|>enerHe. I then .xowgtn to *hl^w that the 
idea of iiurinoc value or w<.»rih, which Kant found in htsi 
atiaiysir^ of moral cxf^-^rseme. had licen of deternhiiing influ- 
ence ujH>n the m*Hkrn discusvitm uf man’^ place in the 
Mrhemeo! tiling**, tlno* shaping tlie view taken of the ultimate 
character ui the untverMr. Kant's* own pre.sentalion of the 
ideal of CUwJ and iinmortahty as {>o5tuiated by our ethical 
exjjcrience was deu*ittve, it was* urgetl, owing to the exter- 
nahsin of bi^ treatment, artttng from the tmitvidualinttc 
ar^t otm5e«|uenily lieisik haNt of thought which he .diarccl 
with Hume and the eighteenth century generally. But 
ihe oa«isiCiousncsi«» <d value — the a^isertk^^^ of the olijectivity 
of otir iTimiamentai e^vtimates of value — reniamed central 
for Idealism m the k>ng controversy with Naturalijsin 
whidi filled out the innetcetifh OEmtury, and whkh attll 
rcavmim the t^iecific form tn whkh ihr {AiW^opItk prnhkm 
{Mmcftts itself to the modern iniiid, Ai llofFihiig statai ft. 
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it ii file ^twttfiNi o( *tlic rduticm lictwccti what teems 
«> tti mtsB the highest vahic and existence as a whole'. 
The Kantian dutinctkwi between hoowtedge and belief, and 
Idle rcsifinkto of knowtedfe to the world of sensts^crcep* 
tkm. as phjnkal icknce conceive* it. tended to nicest that 
the biolofical categoriet of life, the aesihettc perce]itions 
of beauty and sublimity, and the iniplkaiiuets of ethkal 
eaperieme were, after all. to be contrasted, as subjective 
interiwetattons and mere ideals or aspirations, with the 
a«iored ol»jeciivity of scktttifk knowledge and of ttie 
mechanical world-*) stem which seemed to be its last word. 
Hence in many <{uariers the assertion ol the principle of 
valtie loolt the form of a protest ot tlic bean against the 
head, the f««tini;s against the inieUei't ; arut tn others, the 
demands of oor ethical and aesthetic nature were ojijxiited 
as a shadowdand of the {toctic ttnaginatton to iltc har.sh 
reality of a Kientific materialism. But idraK must spmlily 
wither if they are con*CK.*uily rraiixrd to be Imt the clowl- 
land of fancy ; to a true idealism liwy are an intense vision 
of the femmiatiun* on which the universe is tmdi. And we 
endanger the principle of value if we set one part ni our 
nature against another in this way, and asHciate the prin* 
cqpht with a eamjtaign against ' intellect uatism ' or, as some 
go the length of saving, agautst Reason. Any theory which 
leaves us with an irreconcilable dualism between supposed 
ctwiclution* of the intellect and the eihko-religious inrrr- 
pretatkm of the world is essentially a surrender u* scepticism, 
and therefore an impossible resting-place fur the human 
mind. Hence I urged that the vindication of hirnian values 
cootd only become effectiwr and convincing when aceom- 
fMmcd the democistraiion that the conclusions of 
NaturahtRi rest on a mistnterfMretation of the character of 
bhe scsemtlk ^icortes on which it f<mnds--4hat Naturalism, 
In gbort, in aptte of its chums to exdusm rcahty, h no 
nKMrt than the subshutfiatmii of an ahsiraetkin ear of a 
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fragment that can exist oni)* as an element in a latter 
whQ^. The prineifkie of value, in other words, should Ije 
the infoitninf principle of a coherent thet»ry of reality 
imtead of being put forward as a convkrtkm which has, 
a« it were, an imlependent root in a separate part of our 
nature, and which, instead of issuing from reason, is rqjrc- 
aented almost as a protest against reas<>n. 

The argument of the lectures which followed was in the 
main dirrcieti to establish this position. I showed in the 
fourth lecture h<>w the «lc\eh*jrtnent of fijolmgy as an in* 
dependent science hatl denwmstratetl the iiottfhcieticy t»f 
purely mechanical concT[>lions tt» de'<ri}ie even the n»<»sl 
elementary facts uf life. In jiassiug from physical and 
chemical phefK»rnena to the Jjehavionr of living fttatfer we 
find ourselves instinctively am! <*f necessity driven t«> a new 
range of categories, if we are. I will not say to explain, 
but even accurately lu descril>e, the characteristic features 
<.*f the facts liefore tis Such an .iicknowltxlgeineni, I argnesl, 
doe* not mean an attempt to re-intrtKiuce miraculous inter- 
ferences, unbridgeable chasms and sfieciat creations. These 
are the a{)iaratus of an arbitrary and external .Sujicr- 
naturalisrn. against which the protest of Naturaltsin was 
entirely ju^lttiesl. Science and phil«w»phy alike stipfsirl 
the demand for order and ctmtinutiy. Hut nature. I said, 
is not the less nature, iiecause it exhibits a scale of ipiali- 
tative differences; the principle of continuity is misinter- 
preted, if it is supjKised to imply a reduction of alt the 
fact# of experience to the dead level of a single type It 
is important, I suggestetl. to distinguish lietween the lower 
Mid the higher Naturalism. The lower Naturalism is tliat 
whkh seek# to merge man in the infra-liuman iwture from 
which he draws his origin — which consistentiy identifirs 
the cause of any fact with its temporal ant«ce<knts, and 
tdttmately et}oate« the outcome of a process with its starting- 
pohiL A higher Naturali«n wiU not hesitate to recciipsiae 
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iAk cnergence of fcti diffenmeet witere it wet tima, tntb- 
««t iiNdkg that it i» therdbjr ettabiisliing an ahtdlitte dhaent 
Iwdwwi n one ttage of natnre't proceswt and another. What 
wt have to dcat with t« the ctmtinuous manifestation of a 
Mnffe Power, whose full nature cannot be kientifted with 
the mifial stage of the evoittiionary }>rocess. hut can oiUy 
he heamed frtitn the exmrse of the proccjis as a whole, and 
Whist fully froen it* final stages. /Vlthough the apfiearanre 
of life is a (leculiarly tmpre*>sive insitance of a sj-nthesis 
which refuses to he analvseil into the merely {dtysical and 
chemical facts which were its apiiareiit antecedents, it is by 
no means the only one. Si'ientiftc thinker^, fighting against 
the iheidi^ical doctrine of sjiei ial creatii-n. have poinict! to 
the phenomenon of crystaUicaiioti <>iniibr!v inexplicable 
by the ui^^deil iorees of gras it) ami ct>hexn»n. And within 
the realm of life there is the j»assage from the vegetable to 
the animal, and in the realm of eonMriou.mri.^ the |as»age 
from instinct and asmeiatkat n* the et'iieeptual reaHin. In 
all these cases, questions of historical origin or of transi* 
tkmal forms are philosojihicalty irrelevant. The |>hilos«opht- 
cat point is tliat m each case vse do {lai** to a new plane or 
level of e^iifieiwe, qualitativel) different from the preceding, 
and opening up, ihrough lliat difference, a new range of 
fKMsibilities to ilw lieings which it iiu'ludcs. 

It i* between the human inteUigciKc and its antecedent 
eunditiom. tielwecn nature and man, that the idea of a 
chaam or absolute break is rmist deefily rooted, lioth in 
phikMopity ami in urdmars tlnnight. But it was the central 
contention of the later lectures of the course tliat roan 
imiat be taktm a* organic to nature. If we consistently 
apply in thta case the twin principles of continuity and 
iiwnw a en ce, I *aid, and steadily refuse to characterixe the 
msvrc of tlie world till we have ail the facta before us, some 
of the moat pmioent difhcuhiot of modem tbotqsbt will 
ba ioowt to dtaapfMsar. The natme of the Power at worh 
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HR any proce$$ in only revealed, at has just been said, in 
the process as a whole, ami the world is not complete 
without man and his knowtedfr. The idea of nature as 
a completed system and <jf man as a«spectaior afr extra 
is essentially falw. The intelligent being is rather to be 
regarded as the organ thrtutgh which the universe beholds 
and enjoys itwlf. Frt»nt the si«lc of the higher Naturalism, 
I .sos^ht to cmphasii>e man's rot»tc<l»es» in nature, so that 
the rational intelligence sshich characteriaies him appears as 
ilie culminati**n of a continuous process <d’ immanent dcs*ch 
cfMtnent. This organic point uf view delivers us, I contended, 
from the ilitTiciilties which so sorely .alllict modern philos- 
ophy as to the relativity. <»r subjectivity, or phenomcnality, 
of knowlcnlgc. .and the impossihiht> of knowing things as 
the) really arc. rtiese difr»cultie*< depcml on the conception 
of the world as a fini'.hed fact iiwlr[>cntlrnjly existing, and 
an e<|t«»lly iixicjwndcnt knower with a jieculiar apt>araliis of 
factiltie.H vshich tncvit.-thly colour and snhjertify any fact 
on which the) are brought t<» l>ear. Smit a conception errs 
also, I in?-i«'te*l. by treating the function of inteihgenre as 
purely cognitive, in the sense <•{ .simfdy mirroring or ilupli- 
eating c\(ern.il facts, wliereas all knowledge is an experi- 
ence of the .v»ul. which, as such, has neccs.sarily its fecHng- 
valuc; aiul the exi'.tence of such living centres capable 
of feeling the grandeur am! lieauly of the universe ami 
tasting its manifold qualities i$ what i.s alone really signifi- 
cant in the universe. All values are in thi.s wmsc conscious 
values: and so it is that the sentient and, still more, the 
rational being appears as the goat towards which Nature 
i* working, namely, the des*ckjpmctit of an organ by which 
die may become consciews of herself and enter into the j<^' 
of her own Iwing. 

While rejectiiqt. therefore, the relativity of knowledge in 
the tmwl seme of that doctrine, t empliasfze<l the eftsem 
tial retatedness of nature and mind as the guarantee of the 
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iMAwahfictt ihe kmmkdfe-fntiem and tlie tniUi{ttIne.ia 
of tlie rvMiit. t af^wd tbu t^pedaily to tlw am uf the 
Mcondary qtwtitm whkh are, rei^rded as the 

stronghcdd of the lelattvistic theory. Fopotar sdence and 
pofwilar phtfosrqihy take the physical scheme of movitqt 
{Mtlk'ies or ethereal vibrations as the nssKty of nature 
as an <^jcenve sjsiem. ail the rest being merely sidjjeciivti 
apfiraranee to finite subjecu. But the objectivity of the 
secondary qualities as predicates reality t% affirmed 
trjth b) common sense ami by a ripe fhilosopliy. The 
physisdogtcal pneess through sshith kmm ledge is attained 
does not invahdate the result. There is no explana* 
tkm possible the es'olutiun of tlw sense-organs unless 
we assume the reality ot the new features of the world 
to which their es’olution intnaHices us. The organism is 
devekqieil and its jiowers jierfecteil as an instrument of 
Nature's {>ur{io«c »if »rlf-rfvcfatw>n. .\nd svhat is here 
rlattned for the secoiwiary qualities holds gootl also of the 
astiects of lieauty ami sul»hmit> vshich sve recogni** 
nature ami those finer insights which we owe to the jioel 
ami tl»e artist, These things ought not to be regarded as 
atliitrary fancies, subjective glosses upon nature's text — on 
the ciuiirary, they give us a deeper truth than ordinary 
vhim, just a* tfi* more devdofic*] eye or ear carries us 
farther into nature’s twautieii ami refinements than the less 
perfect organs of a lower species. 

1 applied the same idea of organic relatedness to the 
ruRSHieratkm of the ethical and social qualitie* which we 
rvcofiuae as constituting our humanity. For if the stigma 
of subjectivity can be attached with any arnddancc of 
justice to cnir iumswiedge. it will seem to aiqily with still 
greater force to the work! of values in which our inmost 
and moM pertotsal nature finds expression. And. as a 
mancr of fatet. it i« between man’s nature as an cthka) 
btdttg and the apfuuretiily non-moral nature of the world 
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front wbidi he spHngs, tluit the tMreach of tXKitimiity<~>iiot 
to say the apfiarem (^fK»Hion~*-has been most keenly felt. 
1 <frew attentkm. in this connexion, to the sharp exprcs* 
«8km of this dualism between man and nature in the Re- 
ligion of Humanity, one of the most characteristic prod- 
ucts of ih^c nineteenth century, in its combination of a 
tofty ethical ami religious idealism with an ultimate meta- 
physical agnosticism. Comte was right, 1 urgetl. in the 
stress be laid on the tbstinctively human, (|uahttes as alone 
titled to call forth the emotions of love and worship— -as 
alcme, therefore, in a true sense, divine. His error lay in 
supposing that a ptirelj subjective synthesis, as he called 
it, is pos.siblc — in other words, that tt in {>ossiltle t*) isolate 
humanity from the universe as a whole, and to treat it 
as a self-coniainetl organism, evolving all its pro|>etrties 
and engineering all its advames in its own strength and 
out of its own particularity. The sjtecifically human experi- 
ences cannot lie taken a*, an excrescence on the universe, 
or as a seH«mtaine<l amt umlerivcd w<»rl<l by themselves 
with no rtHti in the nature of things. Man is, after all. 
the child of nature, and it is on the lasts of natural 
impulses, and in cormnerre with the syjiiein of external 
things, that his ethical lieing is built up. Hence the char- 
acteristic# of the ethical life must lie taken as contritmting 
to deiemiine the nature of the sy.siem in which we live. 
According to the principle of value and the distincibm 
between lower and higlter ranges of experience, they should, 
indeed, carry us nearer to a true definition of the ultimate 
Life of which we are partakers than categories which suf- 
fice to describe, at most, the environmental condiiions of 
hiuniii existence. 

The further analysts which I undertook of the Agnostt- 
cbm whkh forms one strand in the Comtbn theory, and 
vrhkib meets us in so many shapes in nuideni thought, con- 
sisted of little move (as. to my mind, it con consist of little 
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more) tiuut tti exjiwwre of (Ik fitndaniental alKiurdity of 
tiw demand to know a mbiUnce mberwbr than thmngli 
it» a cause otherwue than through its effects, 

n»Itty «>ihefwise than thr(n:^;h it* appearance or mani-. 
feataiHMi. The fdwentnnetion is the notmumon so far a* 
it ha» manifested itself. ‘The |)ower maniiesied to it* 
through ail exi»tenre,‘ an ‘ (nhnitc and ivtemai Energy 
manifested alike within us ami without us to which ' we 
most ascribe m>t »jnly the manifestations themselves but 
the law of their onler' {th^ise are Spencer's own words I 
can hardly lit fitly iksignated by that liarren alistraction, 
the Unknowable. Tlie designation is due. in j>art at ksst, 
to a failure on Spencer’s (lart, as on Sir VViUiam iiamdton's 
before bun. t«» distmgui'.h Ijetsseen the inaccessible, ihat 
which IS. by iis very nature, cut oil fr(»in knowhxlgc, 
and tlial which is unfathoiuabk t»r incshausiibk by any 
finite mind, ami it was doiibtios the j»«*sitivc elements, 
aeknow'ledgril or unacknowkdgril, in bis conception which 
msTsiwl the I'nKmosable in Sjwmrr’s c\cs with a genuine 
rrligtous Italo, and made it apfsrar li< Intii the suitable 
remiduary kgatee of tbc rrligu*us senlimenls of mankind. 
But, while he rightlv couibtnnesl the attempt i>f the I'os-i- 
tivbt» to liwdatc Humaint) ami treat it as a kind of finite 
(kal— while he rightK contend.s that the veneration and 
gratitude which Uottue claims for Humanity arc due in 
the last resort, if due at all. to 'that iiittntale t’ause. 
that great stream s»f t teaits-c Tower ‘ as he calls it in the 
game conhExt. ^ front svhich Humanity individually and a» 
a whtde. in comimm with all cither things, ha* proceeded ’ — 
he Umiiftly fail* to sec that it is rudy so far as the char- 
acter of that Power i* taken to tie revealetl in the highest 
htsman lytaUties that it can call forth either veneration or 
gratitude. Amd so the worship of the Unknowable and the 
worship of Himtatuty. each untenable in itself, arc found to 
owe thew' vitality (as we m%ht have expected ) to the partia* 
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and ccNnfdementary truths whkh tlwy reii^MrctivcIy enshrine, 
and which are only ke|U apart by a dtst<ntted conception of 
the relation of reality to its appearances. 

The main purp^nse of last year's argument might be 
fairly descrit'ied as an attempt to e$lai»iish a true meta* 
physic of that relation. Agnosticism of the onlinary ty|ie 
depends on the sheer '•ejjaratxm ol what is given tc^thcr 
and cannot Ik conceive*! ajart. lUit the Al>soUtte, if we 
arc to use the modern term, «s mx unknown. According 
to a tine phrase of l*rofesst»r [.auric’s \shirli I qiuXcd, * its 
predicatc.s arc the worlds wc read its nattire in the sy»- 
tnn iii it.s apjjcaranccs, (Jrwl as immanent — the divine as 
revcalcsl in the structitrc and s>stcm of fiihtc ex|jcrience— - 
this may Ik said to have Ikch the text of last year’s 
disci.njrse atnl the otjtcomc of my argument. And in the 
phtiosophical mterpretatjon of phenomena everything tlc- 
{Knds, 1 argued, on keeping the whole range of e\|Kricncc 
in view. Naturalism ami kinilred theories result, as we 
.saw. from prematmeU closutg the r«,*r«»rd, instead of folltwv* 
mg out the csolntK’nary schettu* to its obvious culmination 
in mtnd - mmd that knows and a{»pret iafes, and thus 
romuK and <«(mpicles what were otherwise a broken 
arch. There i- no ss-tirm, no wh«,>lc <d Iring. no real fact 
at all. till the exteriwl gatliers itself up, a.s h were. mt»» 
intemaiity. and exi'tence xoms itself in the conscious 
soul. 

The view thus indteated commits us, it was urged in 
the two concluding lectures.* neither to a mt»na«Iisfic con- 
stnictkm of the universe nor to any form of subjective 
idealism or metnabsm. Rut it enshrines the conviction 
which Mr. Rradley expressed, in replying to certain of his 
critics, that ‘ that which is highest to us is alst* in and to 
the universe most real, and thert can bt no qu($iian of Us 

* These are to Ik consMkvr<l a*, m some re«|MKt«, an Sfitiendix to dw 
inseral antunwiX «x>6taMi«4 m tiic ftm ekdM t^urr*. 
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nfti^Uy lUfkiff iumftufw mful Some sadi vte«^ of the 
ijHittmitie dutmter of resltty u t»mbt in eirery constructive 
fdkitoK^y: »nd, short of such a cotivtaion, we cannot tie 
Mikt, ! thiddx. to have dthcr a or a rdijpon in 

the ordinary foue. 

* (kiiJ is intnuinent,' it ha» Just been mimI, mij^t be de> 
scribed as the text of t»ur last year’s diKourse. In the 
more alutract lani^tCr of recent idtilosophical discussion, 
our crmcluston might alM» he eK}»res*cd as ‘ the reality of 
apfirarances Mr, Bradley, in the title of hii great Ixxdr, 
and in his wH«»tesale corKlrnmation of tlie successive phases 
of our experience as ‘ mere appearances or as ' illusor}' 
‘self-coniradiciofy ’ ami 'unreal*, has laid himself open 
to the charge of re%»iving m a subtler form the old agnostic 
cemtrast between reality and its appearances. But such 
is not. as { undersiarul him. Mr. Bradley*' real intention 
tw his dcefiest thought. He remifHb us. at all events, 
eni{dMiiealty that ' af»|«*aranccs exist, and nhaiever exists 
must tiebuig to rrahtv conscquentl) witatever conelu* 
sion we mas ultimateh reach as to tlte nature of realitv. 
WT may at least * le cettain that it cannot lie less than 
appearances */ The universe, in short, or it* informing 
prtncifile, is ' gmxt for ’ a* iiuk'Ii as «ur experience actually 
shows It to conlairi. evprrssnl. this may ap(iear a trivial 
■mutt, and, as we shall imnsediately see. it leaves many 
t|ueslums still unaniw erect. But when we consider the 
ahnost ino.«iTigil.*k temlencv «f human tliought to interpret 
ihe reiation of aivfirarance aiwi reahty a* one of opposiikm 
tie neipition. it i> v*ery far fnitn Icing at unimpuetant as it 
bolts. In its original and iegitimaie sense, the antithesis 
in questiofi is perfecilv intelligil 4 c. and is constantly veri* 
hed tn everydiy practice. It means the contras* b^ween 
the &rft view of a thii^ or situaiion—ihe 5 rst imperfect 
and prolifliliy more or less erroneous impression — and the 
aad Itmtiiy (MciMvdeditwiiKfv yb 
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corrected vi«w that is tlbe result of fortlwr examhiatkm. 
The contrast is. in short, between the thii^ as it first 
a]:^afs. and the thing as it eventually af^iears in the light 
of a fuller experience. Hot a misguided philosophy trans* 
fers this practical distinction between false and true within 
experience to the relation between our experience as a 
whole and a reality, which it is usually, am] rightly, sup- 
posed to reveal, but which is now set ovxjr against att its 
ap(>earances as .wtmeihing inaccesMble and unknowable. 
For the progressiii-e criticism of imperfect ctmeeptions 
inherent in the advance of knowletlge, ami systcmattoilly 
carried out in phiioso|>hica! reflection, there is substituted, 
wire Of less expheitiy, a condemnation of knowledge as 
such. fwcauMj to lie known is to appear to the knower. 
Hence the importance of the contention that in the appear- 
ances we already grasp the nature of reality and that we 
can attain ii> it in no other way. 

Iliis was, perhaps, the main thought in Lord HaldaneV 
First Series of (iitlord lectures at St. Andrews, as indi- 
cates! in their title, ' The Pathway to Reality *. That 
|>athway does not he through and tiehind phenomena to 
some inscrutable Ileyond. ' It may lie *, he says at the 
outset of his tjucst. ‘ that it i# just in the world that is here 
and now. when fully comprehendctl and thought out. that 
we shall find IknI, aiul in finding G(jd shall 5 nd the Reality 
of that world in Him,' And repeatedly he uses, to enforce 
his morning, the emphatic and. at first blush, almost f»ara- 
dttxka) phrase. ' the world as it seems * 1 f the stamF- 
poim of these lectures le a true one,’ he says towards the 
close of his first voltHne.' * we are free to fjelicve in the 
world as it seems, and not driven to saertfk^ any aspect of 
it If the supposed facts of otrservation which we indicate 
by otw names — life and develt^xment — are. what alt j^in 
peo|^ assume them to tie, real facts, why idiould we strain 
' Tkt P ^k am f t» Rtttiijt. p. 434. 
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may iiculty tn cAftbrn ht»iia.n hcnifs away into avionwbi. 
or <|inirer with rxritttncnt when ftooie one wrttea he 
hfti found that ntay aji^rentiy Ibe reduced to 

a condition r>f cHctniral inertncM. . , . !f a tlKnuumd inxh 
rmitni wert rraHy cvialdiihed, wc dtouk! yet he as far as 
ever from exhihitinK hfr »% a niechanteaJ arrani^vincnt of 
moieeufr>.‘ * We ouRht he says again. ‘ to he {>repared to 
hetieve in the different as|)ecfs of the wrirld a» it seems — 
life, f»!»r example, as mmli as mechanism, morality a.s much 
as life, religion as much as nis*f.ihty-~for these bcloRg to 
dtfferent asfjeets of the as it seems, aspects which 

emerge at diffmnt sta«d}Knni-s. awl are the results of 
different purp«»scs awt different categories in the organiza- 
tion of kwmlerlge. Awl if Iffiilov^jhy gives iis hack what 
Sekwee threatenrl to take away, awl restores to plain 
profile their faith in the reality of each of these pha.ses of 
the world as it mtius. then I'hilosojdiy will hast g*a»c a 
long way to itistify its rvistrnce ' ’ Hegel’s metaphysic 
of essetwr and afificararH-e has always seemed to nw. in 
its massive realism, one of the fuwlamental insights «)f the 
(dtii<is(«|diy frtan which Ia»r«l ffaidane draws. Hegel is 
the fast man to hid us rest content with first views of 
things; ratlwr, |»hdo.M.phy is t«i him. m its essence, the 
nyKlcmatk criticism of kwmkdge. Hut. in hiji view, the 
pmeess of cxjicncncc is, from the lieginning. the growing 
knowledge of a self -manifesting reality. And the iw>st 
important csmsccpiencc of thus emphasizing the essential 
truihfulncsa of the process of self-communioition i» just 
that It forbids anv arbitrary limitation of truth to partial- 
far |duiae« «r departments of experknre — forlnd* us. tor 
example, to treat the practical world of 'f^rtise-perceptkai 
am literaliy and finally real and the expressions of the 
ndlifiawi amsdomness as the ithiaory product of seifbh 
hoiMfii ti»d feara. Our experieore k nowhere infected hy 

* Tkt I'afAmiji le gMhijp, a * >9 
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radical fabchood. Critkijun of detail and redectiat tnter- 
frreiatioii of the whole are necessary in all dejuirttnentsi; 
but in their main afhm»tton» the ethical, the aesthetic and 
the religious conackmsness have at least the same f>rima 
fadt claim upon our belief as any other side of our experi- 
ence. And that general claim once admitted, it may well 
be that, im a critical review of experience as a whole, 
these {diases of it may prove to fie of more decisive im- 
portance than any others fur our tinal CiitKeption of the 
world. 

For it is clear, as I liave cmphasiml from the first, titat 
in the philostjphical inicrpretation of phenonM'i).! everything 
drpemls t»n the idea *0 ^\^letn and the scale of values which 
is ass<iciate<l with it. If every jiheiioniction is. so ti. say, 
as gornl as anothiT, there can l>e no talk of a principle 
of the whole and no .sense in seeking to determine its 
nature. If every event, every feature *>f the world, in its 
isolation as a (>articul.ir fact just as it ftcciirs, o rcirrreil 
directly t<i the operation of the supreme principle, that 
principle Itecomcs .simply the pcll-mrll of eitifJirical occur- 
rence over again. 'ITie diictrine of immanence liccomes on 
these terms a jierfeclly empty affirmaitoii; for the ojieraiive 
pinwiple supfsodl to Ik; revealeif is simply the character- 
less unity of * lieiiig in which the sum-total v»f phenomena 
is indiscriminately housed. The unity reached is the unity' 
of a mere collection, and everything remains just as it was 
before. Such a {lanilieism is indiiitinguishahfc from the 
barcM Naturalism. ' AH in ,M1.’ said Fichte in another 
reference, ‘ and for that very rea»i.»n nothing at all.' Tbiti 
lower pantheism, as H may be called, is c«imnvon in the 
popular cults of the Ea.%t. w'bcre the immanenta) unity of 
the divine is little more than the idea of a teeming nature, 
and pasaea eaaiiy into a gross polytheism, whose deities rep- 
rvaent and eomeerate every natural force and tendhaticy. 
In pantheistk thought m a hb^ber intellectual ievd« one 
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oftoi meets ilw same tenckney to pm* the ides of die 
fsmntnefice of the dmne in attl |di«tic«iMet» cqttadly, and 
tlwfchy to use the AWdute a* an midtnnnent for the oUitera- 
tioci of att diftiitctken uf rank and valw. Notalde exampks 
•ft to be found in the epigrammatic but dtalknr {duknc^diy 
of Fope'f HsMty on Man ; 

Alt are Inm fiart* of cmc stupendous whole. 

Whose body Nature is. and Qid the soul: 

That (hatuted thro’ all, and yet in all the «anw, . . . 

Lim thro* all life, extends thro* all extent, 

Spreads undivnied, ofierates uns|ient ; 

Breathes in (air «k»uI. informs imr mortal part. 

As (tdl, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As ftdl, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

M the rapt Seraph that atbire^ ami bums : 

To Him no high, no low. no great, nu small : 

He fills, he bMUnds. connects, and equaU all. 

( I. J67-B0.) 

Sometimes (as to some extent in the line* quoted) this 
kvelltng down of finite distinciHms a|q>ears as the Ctwinter- 
part of an insistence sm the incsunparablc and uttapproach* 
aMr greatness uf the divine. Tlie lemlency of mystical 
thought to exalt the divine above all predicates, rnaking 
it literally tlw unnamcabie, the ineffable, the unkmnvable. 
Imds in a similar direction ; for that whidi is characterless 
cannot be said to reveal itself more intimately in one aspect 
of experience than another; and so, as Bradley says, 
this empty transcendence and this shallow pantheism are 
*eeo to he c^pipoaite sides of the same mister ' But the 
' pHnei^ of unity ' which philusoj^ters seek is not the 
tmily of a mere cedketion or of a bare abstraetkm. It 
i» imity of system that is clearly intended; and the idea 
of • syrdeniatk whole esiienfiany invtdve* disenmination. 
p»si|i«ctiet. nocnething like a hkrardiy of means and 
end. The true revcdatimi »l the divine must be sought, 

* Cl. ma gmkqr, p 5$j. 
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tiiertfcHre. I have contended, in the systematic sirncttire 
of finite ex|ierience as a wbok- 
Sftinoxa's system is. from one point of view, an example 
of tfae logic which, in its attempt to characterise the 
Absolnte. abstracts from all fipitc determinations, and is 
left, accordingly, with the definition of God as mere Sub* 
stance or Being. Moreover, his insistence on the universal 
and thorough-going immatwnce of the divine causation 
expose*! him to the accusation of atKdishing the distinction 
between grxxl ami evil. ainl. indcr»l, t»f rr<lucing all distinc- 
tions to one dead level of indifference In the famoas 
appendix to the First Book of the lifhics, he includes good 
and evil, right and wrong, praise ami hbtne, as well as 
teauly and ugliness, tirder and disorder, among human 
* prejudices ’. ahstracliun' of the itnagination. due to man's 
incorrigible habit of judging every fart according to its 
beneficial or harmful effects uj**in himself. * The |)crfection 
of things is to lie reckoned »»nly fr<»m llicir own nature 
and capacity ' ; and m< regarded everything in its own place 
as it exists is emially jicrfect ami equally necessary, seeing 
that ail things follow from the necessity of the divine nature. 
It was sentences such as these, in entire harmony as they 
seemed with the wh-dc tenor of his system, which drew 
upon him (r<im <m of his correspondents the charge of 
‘ rettiovtng all the ■anctions of virtue and reducing us to 
automata of degrading human licings to the level of the 
Imiles or even of plani.s and shme*. Spinora's patient 
ktlers in reply arc important because, whether they com- 
pleteiy turn the 'point of the criticism or not. they are clear 
proof that Spin»>*a did not intfmt hi* doctrine of <k»d to 
overritte the specific difference* between the parts of nature 
eu what he would have called the * essence* ’ nr ' nature* ’ 
of thing*. Aithrnigh is the immanent cause of ail 
flung* — that t* an oniolo^jpcal tie which it is impmsibic to 
•ever — stili the divine nature is not equally manileiUcd in 
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tverjrtl^: there ere degrees of ^feetkm or reality. As 
he i|attCRiJy pots if : * A memse no less than an ai^l is 
dcficiMlettt on God, yet a mouse is not a kind of angel.' So 
again : ' The wicked, it i» tf;ne, do in their fashion the wdl 
of Ckid. hut they are noti <m that acoouni. in any way 
eomparatde to the good. The more perfection a thing has, 
the more dues it participate in deity, and the more does it 
cxiares* (wmI's perfection. Since, then, the giKxl have incom* 
imratdy inf»re jier fection than tfte their virtue cannot Ijt 
likened to the virt,ie of the wieke»l, inaiimich as the nicked 
lack the love of t.»od, which j»r*»cce«l> from the knowledge 
of (kid, a»«l to reavm of which alone we are, according to 
emr hiinun understanding, calk'd the servants of ImmI. 'Hie 
wirke<l. ktHWving not fioil, arc hut as instnitnents in the 
hands of a workman, wrvmg tiiwonsci..usly. and |»eri.shing 
in the using ; the go<xl. on tlir Mhcr hand, serve consciously, 
and in M!fviiig Itcconic more ficrfcct ’ i J'p, i Fmally, he 
say*, we can underslaml lievt the nature of (mhI’s relation to 
tlw universe ' by convulenng, turf su<k.s and plants, but the 
most reawinable and jicrfcct creatures ‘ < !''.p. 34 j. 

Here, titen, in Spiihua. where a prion' we might fierhaps 
have least exjiecte^l it, wc get ilie ikHiritw of ‘degrees of 
truth or reality the emphatic assertion of which made 
Mr, Bradley’s .•fppcaraaic atuf ffca/ih' such an important 
cantributinn to c»attenij»orary thought, Spinoza’s reply to 
his critk# is, in effect, the acknowletigrmcni t»f an objective 
acahf of values, which reinstates, the distinctions which he 
had tiqiparentiy denied; and, inciin.sistent as it may seem 
with hi$ thoriw^h-going determinism, the ccmcludtng boede 
of the Bthkj sets Wforc us the true or ideal life of man 
as a gospel of lilwraikm. I have already referred to the 
negative aqfntnent with which this doctrine of Degrees is 
Ktdccd in Mr. Bradlry’s exposition, and we shall have 
occasion to retnm at a later stage to criiiciee certain of 
its incpticatMWS. But however Mr. Bradley recmiciles^to 
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hicn9tH a{)|isrent!y confiding {HMiitkais, it is suflktently 
|4atn from bis concluding paragraphs that, in his uwn view, 
the vital contmtion uf his lj>N>k is the positive doctrine 
that reality is res-caletl in the system of its afipearances, 
ami that the stamlards of Iwtter and higher which we apply 
arc themselves l»ased on the nature i»f reality ami dictated 
by it.‘ With this conclusion wc iiwiy intimate our agree- 
ment in advaiKc, hut the nature «»t our criterion of value 
ami the ju'<tification of the objective character we attribute 
to it are }siint*. that still call ft>r further diwussion. This 
v\iU form the subject of the next lecture. One thing, how- 
ever, i- alrcaily plain from all ih.n has gone l»efore. The 
standard or jiriiHiple of value must l»e fiHind in the nature 
of tl»e sssu-m a*, a \vh<>lc. jmlgemetits of value, in i>ther 
wtmls. are not to Ik; taken, like the intuitions of an older 
philosophy, as so many ilctached and mutually independent 
prommncenients of one faculty or another U|H»n partiailar 
features or a-uxTCt- of the world. 1‘hey represent rather 
sit> many prts of one fundamental judgement in which 
the nature of reality, a-, exhibited in the system, may lie 
said to affirm itself I'.vcry |>articular judgement tlcjxrtHls 
for it- ultimate sanction on the recognithm of its object 
as a coiitrilrtitor) dement to this inclusive whole. 

If 1 might venture to illustrate my meaning by turning 
from nature to art. i would {Miint Ui the ottthKtk on the work! 
which we gel in the greatest poetry. Ia?t us take the case 
«>f Sliakespeare, f ir Stiakcspeare Itas liecn accused by a 
recent writer of Ijcmg too like mture and giving us no world- 
view — no phik«K,»phy — i'»f bis own. Shakesfieare, says this 
writer, ‘ i# ail the world over again. Here is human life no 
doubt, and a brilliant }>ageantry it is, but hianan life as 
varied and as problematic a.s it is in the living. There is 

* ‘ The reblioe of tftry tpfieanncc at an a4i«rt«ve lo RcatiUii 

and Hw preacnce of UtaUiy among lit afianarance* in dtffcrcnt degrm 
and wim divert* valvet—Oiit dotiidr tratli we have f«wwd to Iw dw 
eeMnr of {dtttatufdijr ' (|> SS> f- 
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no SMosi{M9iriaui potni of view. He fweseoMd no mut»rf 
conception of tiw meaning and larfer retatiom of htnnaa 
life.* * That i» tnie, »o far a» it cnqitliasue* the rkhnesa and 
many>»idedm»»» of Shakespeare’s nature and the dramatic 
dtaraeirr of his genius, which enables him to reatiee and to 
express sympathetkaUy very variom attitudes towards life 
ami the oitiniate prtddeins. it i« true also if it means that 
Shakespeare had no cut'aml-<!ry iheury of the universe. He 
was no prectM and sclf*saitsfied expounder of the ways of 
(kid to man: the csanpkxitj ami the mystery of existence 
are the thones of his deepest utterances. 

Men nmst endure 

Their going iience. e'en as their coming hither ; 

Ripeness is all. 

But on the fundamental verities his touch is sure. Shake- 
speare gives us the heart-shaking tragedies id /-cur and 
OthfUo, full of baseness atui wicketiness and folly amJ the 
cruelty of things. l«rt lie gis*es us ('oriiclia and l>es«lemuna 
as their centre And, as m the <.»id story <»i the three men 
who were cast into the fiery furnace. ' tire hre had no power 
t^iott their bodies, and the smell of fire had not |>asml on 
them.' tMt» in the case of (.,‘ordelia and l>es<iciTKina we feel— 
the poet makes us feel— that evil and death have no power 
over their radiant and iritmiphani goodness. The last word 
is with Truth and Unc. That is Shake.s|*eare's criticism of 
life, it is also a tlwory of things. .Ami as tn the world of 
Shakespeare's tragedies, so in the greater world, which they 
redecf as Shakespeare saw it. we have to take the fabric of 
the world as a wMe. before we rccogntte the foundations on 
whidh it Kands. 

* R. B. i^esTy, d^ffmek t« IW as-a 
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THE CRITERION OP VALUE: ITS NATURE AND 
JUSTIFICATION 

Wr. acce|>lc<l at the cUrse of the la^t lecture the principle 
that the nature of realtt> can only mean the ^ystematk striK* 
ture diMrcnnble in it,^ ap|*earaiice>, an<l that thi^ rnunl ftirni^! 
m with our ultimate crilerkm of value Wc have accepted, 
therefore, in a K*nse in which it Nccmcd i«* ii*t inteltt|gible 
and true, the criterion on which ‘ah^dutist’ writer^ like 
Mr. Bradley and Profe^^or Ik^^tuiuel lay 'io much stress.***. 
Hut much Controversy has rafi:e«l routul the |>articular form 
in which they exjiress the It is well known that the 

revolt against Mr. BfafHey\ was one main cain»r 

of the Prajnitati'^t nitnement which hm since a'^sutncil such 
wide diinensitms. The accU'aiion oiiginaily brought against 
Mr. Bradley by the IVrvmal Idealists, who were the forr» 
runners. an<l in simte cases the pioneers, of PragmaiiMti. was 
baseih in ibeit own s^ordx ufKin his * way *»f crtiiciring 
human ex|jerietKe not from the sland|>funt fo' human r\|>eri- 
em'e, but tr<ien tlw siHioiutry and impracticable standpoint of 
an absolute ext>erience or. in Mr. SchillerV more drastic 
phrasetdcigy, * his inhuman, incomfietent atwl impracticable 
inirfJecttiali^mi The reference is more j>articularl> to the 
way in %vhkh Mr. Bradley, in Apptaran^e ami Hraliiy, umts 
hill criteiHin to * condemn \ as he says, the world of apf>car- 
anees en Mac, TTtis naturally provokes the questiKin or 
retort — What knowledge have we of this AI>so!utr, in wbc,w«e 
name condemnatum is m magtsterially {>assed u|icm the 
wcirtd of otir actual cxj>tfirfice? Ami I ihittk it tyjiist be 

* iVrMial /draluwi. Prelaee. a »»»- # * 
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•dmittcdl dut Mr. Bnufky's mode of procedure it mifor* 
tufuite. He myt repeatedly Utat a ooim{4e(e pbiloiopliy 
would lie * a tystematk account of alt the regkmt of appear- 
ance in whidb ' the whole world of appearance would be 
tet out at a pruinrett. a development of |>rincipie though nut 
in time, and every tphere of experience would be meatured 
by the abtulute standard and given a rank amwering to its 
own relative merits and defects His own duciriiK of 
degrees of truth and reality i» his positive contrilmtton to 
such a phikmiphy, and it contains, I think, m<«st of what is 
valuable and likely to tie {wrmanmt in the volume. But 
the positive doctrine is alnuist swamped fur the reader by 
the cc^ous negative jmleinic in which Mr. Bradley labours 
to expose the set (-contradictory n.iturc of the phen!,.imenal 
world from top to bottom, If wc arc to avoid mi.sconcep- 
tion, therefore, it wdll lie necessary to e.saniinc with some 
care the way in which the criterion is iomiulatcil by the two 
authors referred to. In that way we shall best deftne our 
own position. 

Mr. Bradley's statement of his criterion is familiar to us 
alt. ' It it clear ', he says, * that in rejecting the inconsistent 
as a{:^iearancc, we are a|>pfying a }M»sitive knowleilge of 
the ultimate nature of things. Intimate reality i.s such that 
it dots* not contradict itself; lierc is an absolute criterion.' 
But to deny incoiHisiency is to assert consistency; and 
seeing that aj^arances. however contradictory they may 
be, stdl exist, and must therefore in some sense ‘ behmg 
to reality *. * we may make a further advance — we may say 
tiuit everylhit^ which appears is somehow real in such a 
way as to be self-ccmsistmt. The cliaracier of the real is to 
pmoegs everythnig phemmwnal in a harmonious form.' And 
to achieve aoch an ‘ inclusive lumiony * the Reality must 
be a s»mile wbtdc * beyond wbkh there is nothing In 
other worde, * dbe Absolute is an tndivichial mui a system 

'kfpwmnor aSg JEwhiy, is 4S3> * ijMa 
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Rcfaniiim; to the subject tn a later chapter.' he dehnes per> 
fectkm of truth and of reality as consisting' in 'pci«itive 
sdf-sol^tir^ individuality and recalls the two ways in 
which individuality appears. ‘ Truth must exhibit the mark 
of internal harmony or again the mark of expansion and 
all'inctusiveness. And these two characteristics are diverse 
aspects of a single principle.' Wherever we apply it, he 
sa.vs, ‘the standard still is the same. And it is applied 
always under the double form of inclusivetiess and harmony.’ 
Am! again in the concluding {ages of the volutne we read, 
‘our criterion is indivitiuality or the iclea of complete system.’ * 
I’roiessiir Bosat«)iMrt has emphasiaetl his acceptance of the 
same formula by making it the title of his fir.st course of 
Giffonl Ix:clures : ‘ The Principle of Individuality and Value.’ 
‘ f chose liirlivithiality he says in his Preface, ‘as the clue 
to my subject, iKcause it seemed to Ije the principle which 
must ultiinately determine the nature of the real and it.s con- 
stituents, of what is complete and .self -contained, and of 
what approximate.^ or l)el«ing.s to such a reality'.’ ‘The 
.supreme principle 'd value ami reality ' is * wholcne.ss, com- 
pleteness, imlividuabty and ‘ the appeal to the whole i.s the 
same thing « ith the principle otherwise known as the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction. . . . Ks-cry true proposition is 
so, in the last resort, Itecause its contradictory is not conceiv- 
able in harrtKmy « ilh the whole of experience.’ Again, ' It 
is all one whether we make non-contradiction, wholeness or 
mdividualsty our criterion of the ultimately real.’ ‘The 
Individual is complete and coherent, and in the ultimate 
sense there can lie only <Hie Individual.' And once more, 
almost is Mr. Bradley’s words, ' The standard [ * the supreme 
stamkurd of value *] is positive non-contradiction, developed 
throogh comprehensivene&s and contuitency.’ * 

' Qwp uh, * Dcgrref of Tnitb and Reality,’ fip. jlij. 37t> 

*a sea. 

* Cf . ImdiuUmMty amd Fnlwr, pp. vi xxv, 44, ft. ya, agp 
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' Otar nawtft *o i»t «* iW*,' iay» Mr. Bradlk> ; * The uni* 
vcm it one in tht> ien»e that it» dtflferences ocxxbt har> 
f»ciiitott»ly within <inc whole, beyond which there is nothuif . 
Hence tite Almolute is, so far. an mdivtdinU and a sy'stem; 
biA ti we »t(;^ here (he admits] it remaim but forma! 
and absirtci.' ' ' Can we then be adds. * say anything 

alKWii the wncrrtc nature of the system?' Mr. Bradley’s 
answer is to identify existence with ' experience or, more 
deftiiHety, * sentient experience *, ' wliai is amimonly called 
psyThical rixslencr*. Thti he does in language closely 
reaemtdhig Berkeley ’e. If, then, see read our b'lwer 
abstract definition in lemt* of this new position. ‘ our ctm- 
clusion, so far, will lie this, tiiat the Absolute is one .system, 
and that its ri.Hitrnis are nothing but sentient ex()erienre. 
It will, hence, Iw a single and albinclustvr experience, which 
embrace* cx'ery (lartial diversity in concord.' FiiuHy, Mr. 
Bradley procenh %>> ask whether we really liavc a |K»sitivc 
idea of an AlwoUite, thus defined a* ‘one comprehensive 
icnitcnce;* and he answers that, while we cannot fully 
rratire its exisicnee, its main features are drawn from our 
own experience, and we have also a suggestion there of the 
unity of a sshule nnljaacing distinction* within itself. Thi.s 
we liave in * mere feeling t>r tfnnie«bale presentation where 
we ex)wrtet»ce a* an umiiffermtiatetJ whole that which we 
afterwanls pr«tewl, in the exercise «*f relational thought, to 
analyse into the kmmn world of self and not>»clf. with all its 
ntanifald objects ami distinctions. Coininning this primitive 
experience of felt unity with the later experience of kmnvn 
diversity, we can rcct^iae the latter as a transitkmal stage, 
and tinis reach the idea of a higher experience in whkh 
tihall. m it were, return to the immediacy of feelirg. 
* We am form the general idea of an ahmlute intuitioin in 
wtttdi ^hwKw n c aa al diaftinctions are merged : a wlKde heKome 

mti K**t>*f. p *41 ttdw cewnma of the msm 4 dwater ta 
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tatmediate at a higher stage without iositi^ any rkhness.' 
"The relatkiinal form is a compromise on which thought 
stands, and whkb it develc^ . . . (But] thought can form 
the idea of an apprehension, something like feeling in direct* 
ness, which contains all the character sou|^t its relatiottal 
efforts*; 'a total experience where will and thought and 
feeling may all once tmirc l>e one.’ ’ 

We shall have to consider the conception of an ahscdute 
experience somewhat closely in the sequel. But w'hat it is 
at present inifxwtant to note is th.it Mr. Bradky rqteatedly 
confesse.s, ‘ we have no direct knowlwlge of such an experi- 
ence ’ : * the unity after all is unknown *.* And. as a natural 
ctmsequence, we are «<|uaUy ignorant of how ' the liewilder- 
ing mass of j>hcnf>menal <liversiiy ' is hannonixed. ami its 
contratlictions reconciled in the .-Mwitlutc. But * it must 
somehow Iw at unity aiul seH-consi.stcnt '.* This c^rmfessefl 
ignorance of the ' how comhirted with an inextinguishahle 
faith as to the ‘stunchow has often Iwen remarke<l upon, 
so constantly are the two rc{ieateit in Mr. Bradley's pages. 

’ We cannot understand how in the .Alrtolute a rich harmony 
embraces every sjxTial discord, hut on the other hand we 
may he sure that this result is reached.’ ‘ We have no basis 
on which to douSit tliat all content comes together har- 
moniously in the Absolute. . . . All this detail is not made 
one in any way which we can verify. Tltat it is alt recon- 
ciled we know, but how. in {larticuiar. is hid from us’ 
‘ Certainly', in the end, to know Aw the one and the many 
are untied is lic>'ond nur power. But in the Absolute some- 
how. we are convinced, the problem is solved.' * In contrast 
with «ttdh passages, almost pathetic in their frerioency. we 
teive to set Mr. Bradley’s emjdiatic, almost truculent, assur- 
anoe that. ‘ with regard to the main character of the Abso- 

' IM., pp, ite, iSd. tSt. 

* ItiL, ta* h h * owe an mperkau hat an almnwt idea ’ 

(a- Ida). 

* /Mt. aa taa xMi. ab. 
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Hue \ His ' coneittskm is cemin end that to dooiil R lofkslly 
is inijtosiRile Or ajsam. in a curtous {ormida which Hmc 
is fond of repestinft r * What may be, if it aiso mMil be, *i»xu~ 
edly is.* * In words, reality must be a siniflc and har- 
tnoniotts whole, hut for aught we know it may lie such a 
whole, therefore it is stwh a whole. Surety it t» t^vtom that 
this strange attempt at denvmstraiioo docs not carry ' m a step 
heytmd the intellectual fiostulate of our initial 'must*: 

* Reality must iticItKie and must harmonize es'cry possit>le 
fragment of experience,’ * .'\n«l again it is clear that, unless 
we have at least Httm knowle«lgc «»f the * how the knowl- 
edge claimed in these jiassages of the ‘ is ‘ is not knowledge 
at all, in the <»rdinar> sen.se, hut a (losiuiate or, if y<n] tike, a 
belief, an inexiinguishahle fatth. 

And 1 would add that the criterion of inclu-sivenevs and 
harmimy. taken by itself, remains entirely formal and al)- 
stract, if not, indeetf, tautoh^ous.* It is only when applieti 
to t^iecific exjierietwc that the principle of non-contradiction 
or of intcnial ci,*hercnce liccomes more th.in an empty 
formula, and as soon as it is m» applies] n receives its char- 
acter from the concrete material in which it w'orks itself out. 
ITte principle itself gives no guidance as to the mosle in 
which the harmony is reahresl; and it leaves us conse- 
quently at the mercy of analogies which, it is more tlian 
probable, may W ipiite misleading. Hence it is an inversion 
of the true philoso|4»ic methivl to try to define the .-\lisolute 
on the basis of the empty princifde. and friwn ihauilefinition 
to reason </<mw to the various fdtases of our actual experi- 
ence. and to * cornkmii * its characteristic features, root 
and branch, as ‘ irrational appearance ' and ‘ illurion Tlw 

* p So atn^ “ Vf> to this |iowt o«r jiMteeneat is inEaJ- 

fMt. mmI its OfpMiti! IS tiBpossitile.' 

* p *«u ' p 54 k 

* As t iwvt imgifwtit e b e w htf e , ' the asm coasi4mtiaa tluN tlw 
M al ve rn ea i a Wt" 'that Being is— proves that {turn sense seaar a har- 

AS its tupnets eifxwat. and die basinest of the «atverw gees on ' 
t Afaw‘« Ptere ia the Cmmsm. mmI c 4, p lar). 
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(Kily possible result o( such a procedure is exemplified in 
Mr. Bradley's actual conclusion, namely, that in the Abso* 
lute everjihing is swunehow reconciled, but inasmuch as we 
know not how, none oi the predioies drawn even from our 
highest experiences are applicable in this ultimate reference. 

‘ The Absolute he says. ' is mu personal, nor is it moral, nor 
is it beautiful <»r true ’ * — a cluster of negaticms which, 
though technically true, in the sen.se intended, are practically 
imue false than would have l>cen the corrcsp<>nding aflfirtna* 
lions. It vs'as the strong impression which Mr. Bradley 
produce«l of following thi.s barren nicth«»d that provoked 
(and justifial) the prote.st altove rcfcrrc<l to, against his 
'way of criticiring human experience from the visionary 
and impracticable standard of an absolute experience 

I’rofessor IJtisanquet, who. as we have seen, adopts tlie 
same criterion and formtilates it in almost identical terms, 
appears to me to realize more clearly the dangers of .such 
a proceditrc ami. indeed, its inherent imp<»ssibilily. Hi.s 
frequent phrase, ‘the emp/y form of totality,' is itself .sig- 
nificant in this connexion; ami in general he bdlows, as if 
instinctively, the path from finite experience to the Absolute, 
tracing the organization of the real wholes in which, in the 
concrete material of life, the empty form realizes itself, and 
seeking, l>y critical use of the <lala thus obtained, to reach 
some {x.iisitivc deterinmafk«n of ilic nature of the ultimate 
Wlwdc. It is. .surely by this experimental and tentative 
method alone that we are likely to reach results t>f any 
value. What can we extract from the principle of inclusive- 
ness and harmony apart from our experience of the concrete 
worlds of morality, of beamy, of love, or of the passion of 
the intellectual life? The specific modes in which the con- 
aciottcttess of value is realized must cdtviously in this sense 
be drawn from experience. They are directly apprebtmded : 
we taste and see that they are good. And cmly through smdi 

amd p 537. 
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can wc give any oaocrete content to tlw kka of 
a |ierf«ct or ab*c4tne Life. Aecxurdingly it is «^on sndi 
•iqMTiciicei, and mtbin mir actual experience as a wtioie, 
fbat the mcftapliyskai erttefiem works, as Professor Boaan> 
qnet has pot it m an admirable fMissage : ' The ftmdamental 
naswe of the mference to the Absolute ... is misa^ppre' 
bended if we cab oprm it to pm us in potses-sitm of an 
tdlonate experience which i«, rx hyputhfsi, incompatible 
with our limited being. What it will du fur u.s is much more 
relevant to the iran»b>nnaiton of <»ur Iists. It exhibits to 
us, in their relative stability ami reciprocal sujsgestions of 
cotnpietmess. the pros’inces of cvjwrieiicc which comprise the 
various values of life; it inirrprris the correlation of their 
worth with their reality, ami «f lioih with their satisfaetori- 
nexs to the soul. . . . Wliai inetafihysics may do, and in the 
hands of the masters alwa>> has done, is. starting from any 
datum, no matter what, tu (Mitnt out what sort of thing is in 
actual life the higher, the more stable, and wliat i.s the m>rc 
defeetive ami the tmire self-cotitradictori, and to indicate 
the general law or tendency by mHicIi tlie latter is alisorbeii 
in the former.* ' We are limited, in fact, to tlie immanent 
critictim of more or te.ss »n our actual experience. The per- 
fect or absolute is wnncthing which we feel after, whose 
characters we drH«e in the light of the Irst we know, taking, 
at Pitifeimor tkwanquet sa>s elsewhere.* ' the general direc- 
tion of our higher exfienences as a clue to the direction in 
which perfeeiMm has to lie Mmght ' I'hat is to say. in sum, 
that we do m.>t aigtie~-and it would be a futile procedure 
if we did— fnxn the bare idea of a systematic whede, but 
from die amount of s>-»tem and the kiml of systtm whkb wg 
art abk to point to as realired in experietice. From that we 
vqpit to MMMrr of the same kind, or at least on the same gen- 
«ndl.ttiMNix although it may be on an amider and diviner 
acadkt * almvc all that we can adt c^ think \ 

* la d t wrfs ia M jr mt r«fk#. jML p. i& 
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If is obviom, moreover, that in transferring to the Abso- 
hite the dominant features of our own experience — in treat- 
if^l' H as cssemiaUy the ccxnpietion or perfected expression 
of these — we are assuming much more than is u^arranted by 
the abstract, and at best purely mteUectualistic, criterion of 
non-contradiction and inclusivcness with whidi we started. 
And if we return to Mr. Uradley, we soon And him using 
non-contradiction, harmony ami satisfaction as alternative 
terms, and disptJsed, accordingly, to extract from hi* logical 
principle much nturc than it seems capable, in its natural 
meaning, of yielding. His Ahsolute is not merely an tniel* 
lectualiy coherent whole; it is perfect in every respect. * I 
admit,' he says in the chapter introductory to the Scctmd 
fiiNik, in which he gives a preliminary description of the 
characteristics which Reality must |xwsess, if it is to lie 
accepted as the solution of the philo.stiphicaf problem, *or 
rather I would assert, that a result if it fails to satisfy our 
ivhok nature comes short of perfection. And I could not 
rest tranquilly m a truth, if I were compelled to regard It 
as hateful. ... It metaphysics i.s to stand, it must. I think, 
take account of all sides of our lieing. I do not mean that 
evTry one of our desires must l»e met by a promise of par- 
ticular sali!-iactnm ; for that would be absurd ami utterly 
impossible. But if the main tendencies of our nature do 
not reach satisfaction in the Abitolute. we cannot lielieve 
that we have attaineil to perfection ami trtrth.' ' * We must 
lielieve ’. lie conclmles, * that reality satisfies <nir whole 
being. (,)ur main wants^-— for truth and life and for lieatity 
and goo<lness*~~musi all find satisfaction.' * The conclu- 
sion is reiteratesi in the closing pages of (he voftmic in 
the famous pssage ; ‘ We make mistakes, but still we 

tm the cssemial nature of the woild as our own criterion 
of value and reality. Ffigher, truer, more beautiful, better 
and more real — these on the whde count in the univerM 
'Alrp»mtme$ tmd fttxAUy, p, 146. *p Ijg 
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M ^b€f couttt tta m, and exiitencc nmst cvmsfXMid wida 
ot» i^tca*.’* 

So far as 1 can recall the enoemoas cactemioa thus given 
to the formal principle of wlf-oomistciicy is nowhere ea- 
ittsiified. except in a piece of reasoning which has 
aiwa)** struck me a.<< one of the weakest in the book. 

‘ There is n*» <lim*t way he says, ‘ of showing that reality 
is perfect. . . . We cannot argue directly that all sides of 
our nature mmt 1* ^at^^*fie^l, Imt indirectly we are led to 
the sanw rrsuli fi^r * is it certain be asks, ‘ that the mere 
intclleci can !«• self-sati^ifte*! if other elements of our nature 
remain tmi coniente<l '' ' * ITie argument is made to turn 
alnvist entirely *»ii practical tliscord in the form of pain or 
unsatisfied tlesire. The very ' itlca of a lietter and non- 
existing cittuliiiun of things must destroy theoretical rest’; 
and as ’ we are forced to assume theoretical satisfaction, 
to su{«poM; that c.xisiiiig »,me-HHlcd!y and together with prac- 
tical discomfort ap{)ears inadmissible ' Pain, of course, is 
a fact, ami m» fact can lie conjured away from the universe ; 
but the ()uesti<m is as t.> a baiame of pain and it is only 
neresMir) to * assume that in ilw .'\b$<dute there is a balance 
of pleasure, ami all is consistent.’ Surely, as an argument 
to prove the perfection of the universe, this transition from 
logical coherence or incoherence to psychical comfort or 
discumfon is oiw of tlw flinntest bridges ever built by meta- 
physical sttlitlety. and 1 can hardly avoid the feeling of 
ammethir^ haif>hearteti in the way in which Mr. Bradley 
pttts it forwartl. He deals more worthily with the essentials 
of the question in a recent artick in Mind* one of the many 
to which critki*m has compelled him during the last ten or 
twelve years. ’ It is after ail ’. he says at the close of the 
ankle, *an enormous assumptkm that what satisfies is 

ssa. *nx rSiHt 

•tla ‘C«h«r«M« «r 4 CowtiwtetiMt* m MM, OctolMr im. New 
Swm wk wm, a Ste t »iirimc4 is £iMysf m Tnak mi «i«%. 
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reft], and tiiat the reality has got to satisfy us. It is an 
assimiqptton t<derable, I think, only when we bold that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually 
as ft whole, feels and wills and knows itself within us. . . . 
And our confidence rests on the hope and the faith that, 
except as an expression, an actualiaation, of the one Keal. 
our personality has not counted, and has not gone here to 
distort and vitiate the conclask»n. . . . And. wherever this 
is felt, there is little desire to insist that what we want must 
be real exactly so as wc want it. Whatever detail is neces- 
sary to the ChkxI we may assume must be included in reality, 
but it may be included tlK*re in a way which is licyond our 
knowledge and in a consummation Ux) great for t>ur under- 
standing. On the other side, a{»art from the l>elief that the 
ultimate and absolute Real is actually present and working 
within us. what are we to think «)f the claim that reality i.s in 
the end that which satisfies one or more of us? It seems a 
Ituiatic dream. . . . The ideas and wishes of “ fellows such 
as I crawling between heaven and earth,’* how much do they 
count in the march or the drift of tlie Universe?' 

It may easily l>e objected that there is something circular 
in the reasoning here. The validity of our assertiotrs aliout 
the universe is to dejieml upon the view we h«ihl of inan'.s 
place in the universe or his relations to the Real; but that 
is the fundamental afiirmaiion in the case, and how arc we 
to be assured of its validity? To this it may Ixr answered 
that the view here indicatc<i of man’s relation to the Real 
has behind it the whole weight of a philosophical system. It 
is the same view so strongly urged in last year's lectures, that 
nun. as 1 expressed it. is organic to the world, and conversely 
the world is organic to man, completing itself in him, and 
manifestly coming to life and expression in his experience. 
NcHber, if we consider rightly, can be so much as conceiverl 
apart from the other. For by man is meant, of course, not 
merdy, or even specifically, the historical deniaens of this 
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IplMWt. hat lentient life flowering in the ntkml mind, in 
whatciw * wtiere * or ’ wh«i ’ it comes to harth. And yet, 
if tlic critic were to press Kts objection, 1 would admit tiiat 
there is an ajMmmpiion imxds'ed in thi* (diitoaophicai thecary, 
an aHUtfi^itlpn woven into its very texture, and witliout 
whtdt, perhaps, the theory would never have been arrived 
at— I mean the conviction of the essential grt»itness of man 
and the inftnitc nature of the sriues revealed in hi# life. 
Without this absolute judgement of valiw, how could we 
argue, how could wc coariWe oHwkrs that, in our esti- 
mates. it is not we who judge as finite particulars, but Reality 
aflUrmtng, through us, n» inmost nature? It is not on the 
mere fact of consciousness i>r self-consciousness that w*e take 
our stand, but on the nature of the content experience, the 
inexhaustible wtxKicr and greatness of the w'orlds which 
it r^iens up to us. Es'ery form of philoso[^icai idealism 
appears to involve this convictitm of the profound signifi- 
cance of human life, as capable of ap^iropriating and realiz- 
it 4 f these valuc.s Ami without such a cunviclion, aig:umcnt 
about find tjf the universe wcmld seem to be mere waste of 
time ; fur iIk man to whom his own life is a triviality is not 
likely find a meaning in anything else. 

When we approach the question seriously, therefore, and 
ncx in a spirit of dialectical di.sptay, we find ourselves, 
I think, diunisHing withoiii more ado the insinuations of 
naturalistic evolutum that our human values are no more 
than the fiu’ms taken bi- the instinctive self-affirmation of 
a partkttlar animal apecies, ami, consetiuently. quite irrele- 
vant hi my discussion of tlie ultimate nature of reality. 
Glib theorie* of this description alw'ays remind me of Plato's 
account of those who have berii introduced to philosophy 
too yotuig. the hoys who have tasted dialectic for the first 
time, and who delight, like puisnes, in {Mtfltng and tcarii^ 
to {denes whii logic any one wito comes near them.' I f (to 

‘ gcMMur, s» 
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eootiinie tn Halo’s words) we tre * reaotvedi:o discuss and 
examine troth, rather than to play at contradiction for 
amusement.’ we see at once that, however gradual the Iran* 
Mtion from one stag^ of osnsciousness to another, man’s 
attainment of conceptual thotight makes him an organ of 
die universe in a totally different sense from that in which 
any mere animal can he said to be so. As the old legend 
puts it, in the mouth of the Creator no less than on the word 
of the serpent, ‘ Man is become as tine of us, knowing good 
and evil.’ We need not, as Lex-kc said, ‘put ourselves 
proudly at the top of things,’ but. with thought, we are 
somehttw at the centre; we have become freemen of the 
universe. ' Souls in general ’, said Leitmits in tit.s peculiar 
phra.seology. ‘ are living mirrors or images of the universe 
of created things, but spirits arc also images of the divinity 
or of the author of nature himself, capable of knowing the 
system of the universe.' ‘ 

' Castable of knowing the system of the universe ' — science, 
philosophy, religion are all inclwied in the phrase. The 
animal soul reacts to its (larticuiar envir«inment, and asks no 
questiom; hut the outlook of the rational mind is universal. 
Man weighs in a lialanre the earth on which he moves, an 
insignificant sjjeck: he calculates the distance, the mass, 
and the movements of the farthest stars; he dissolves the 
solid framework of material things into a whirl of invisible 
elements and forces; he traces the history of his t»wn and 
of other worlds ‘ in the dark liackward and abysm of lime ' ; 
be foresees his own death and the death of bis race. He 
asks the meaning of it all, and he names the name of Gxl. 
Man alone philosophizes, and man is the only religicms am* 
maL The omnipresence of religion in the human race, often 
remaHced on, however rude in origin and however gross the 
luperstittons with which it is first associated, is a symbol 
of die step from the finite particulars of the senses to the 
‘ Momaiohn* Mctioo SS’ 
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tmiwnal of thot^t Ii » ibe beginning of the quest of 
fjad, »nd the qocirt mesiw that God t» present in a new iwiy 
in the cnaiore that uwlertakes it. ‘ Spirits alone says 
Ldbmta again. * arc made in His image, and are. as it were, 
of H» race, t»r like children of the house, sina they alone 
can serve httti freely and act with knt>wlcdge. in imitation 
of the divine nature.' ' 

'f'Hw view of man. it need hardly lie added, is suggestive 
of anything elwr than td self-glorification. Mr. Bradley 
refers, in the roniext of the passage I have last quoted, to 
‘that va|jooring. new or old, alxml Humanity, which, if it 
were not amhiguou^, would lie hardly sane '. .’\nd one recalls 
t,‘»3mie\ fotihsh (ihrase alHiiil the heavens declaring the g*ory, 
not of Cioif, hut of Kepler atwl Newton, or that other alKiut 
' the regency of during the long minority of Humanity 
and the echo of such things in Ssvinhtimc’s ’ Hymn to Man ' ; 

Gkiry to Man in the highest! for Man is the master of 
things. 

And Mr. Bradley has also in view. I doubt not, the more 
recent excruse* of '«,>mc Bragmatists and so-calletl Human- 
wls, those who speak aniliiguottsly of a ‘ plastic ’ world, of 
man as ‘ making ‘ lH.ih truth ainl reality, or who acclaim as 
the essetwe of iiHHiern httmanit)' ' ihc desirs* and detennina* 
tkwt til have a vtucr ami a vote in the cosmic councils who 
write articles on ' The Ikrimicralic foiKcption of Gm! in 
which they tell «.» that ’ society, democratic from end to end. 
can brook n*> »»Kh class dtstmetions ’ as the effete Eur<*pean 
entrant hetw'een (imi and man. But in examining the 
Religion of Humanity last year, we saw the fallacy involved 
IB trtatiiq; humanity as a self-contained entity, a kind of 
AJbtKdttte on it» own account. Ideals would he impotmthie 

*Owe**d in taUa'* tetfeww, p M tnotv), from Certnnb’* editioa trf 

lIMt flUaEWlOlllHC*) tSil n. {I. 4lSt, 
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to » telf-contained finite entity. To frame an idea! and 
pnnme it means the presence of the infinite in the finite 
experience ; or, from the utlMir side, it is the mark of the 
finite being who is partaker in an infinite life. All claims, 
therefore, made on man's behalf, must be based cm the 
objectivity of the values revealed in his experience, and 
brcAenly realized there. Man does not make va!ue.s any 
more than he makes reality. The soul, in l*lato’.'* n»rta{dior, 
* feeds upon “ truth, upon goodness, upi>n beauty ; and these, 
being all infinite in their essence, humble, as well as exalt, 
the finite subject to whom they display their features. 

A few words niorc may lie added as to the nature of 
the assurance with which we hold our position. The lexical 
principle of non-coiitrailictiun, or, to exjjrcss it mtre largely, 
the principle of intellectual coherence, we must and do 
accept as absolute. We accept it as a necessity of reason 
involved in the jiossibility of knowing anything — involved 
therefore in all practical living as well as in the immuv 
able liclief in law or order which inspires all scientific 
investigation. And, needless to say, life and science alike 
vindicate the principle; all experience may be kicked upon 
as its progressive verification. But if we ask what is the 
nature of our certainty that existence, the world of farts, is 
ultimately an<l thr<iughuut intellectually coherent — that we 
have to do. in sliurt, not with a chaos but with a cosmos, 
a world whose laws may be infinitely complex and difficuit 
to unravel, but which will never put m to permanent intet> 
{(xtual confusion — we are bound to reply that in a sense it is 
an unproveit belief. It is unproved in the sense that we 
have not explored the whole of existence, and in the nature 
of the case can never hope to include all the facts within the 
net of reason. And hence it may perhaps be called a postu* 
late of reason, a supreme hypexhesis. Many would describe 
h as a ' venture of faith ', and as such it has been iumtnousfy 
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trmeA. •» the first »t«p in the theuttk ainmnent. by my 
0WS revtml teacher. Professor Campbell Fraser. t» his 
Otfford L 4 K:titre» <m the t’hihsepky of Theism. In a similar 
•imit Lotae speaks of ‘ the confidence of rm^son m itself ' as 
the faith which lies at U*e root of all knowledge. 

We have m«At of us, 1 suppose, as good modems and 
ditldren of the light, had uur gibe at the ontological aigu- 
ment. and savoured Kant'.s pleasantry of the hundred 
dollars. But this fundamental confidence of reason in 
itself IS just wliat the ontological argument is really labour<- 
log to es|tfes<*-'tlie confidence, namely, that thought, when 
made ctmsistciit with itself, is true, that necessary imfdica> 
tkm III thoughi expresses a .simitar implication in reality. 
In this large sense, the truthfulness of thought — its ultimate 
truth lulness-— IS certainly the prcsupfKisition of all thinking : 
otherwise there couUl lie no inducement to indulge in the 
(.iperatton. To that extent we all believe, as Mr. Bradley 
puts it in a rather incautious phrase, that ' existence must 
correspond » ith our ideas *. When I say, ‘ we all believe it,’ 
I mean that it h the first and natural attitude of the mind tu 
tlie svorld, tliai it never ceases to be our practical a$sump> 
litsn, and that, although a little philosophy may lead us 
for a time into the wilderness of Mreptkism and relativism, 
depth in {thiiosoidiy brings us back with fuller insight to 
the sanity of our original }x>sitton. And Mr. Bradley’s con- 
fidence that * tlie main teitdencies of our nature * must 
* reach saiisfacihm ui the Absolute or Professor Bosan- 
(|iiet‘» rcadittess to ’ stake {hU| whole belief in reality . . . 
on the general ** trueness and being ” of whole provinces of 
advanced experience such as religion or morality or the 
wmrtd of lieauty or of scietKe *, is. in effect, an extension to 
our nattare as a wlw4e of the fundamental confidence ex- 
pressed in the oniohigMcal argument. W'e are wore or leas 
familiar with this claim to objectivity on behalf of the 
deliverances of the moral faculty. The vtnee of conacieiKe 
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t» freqiuently referred to in pof^tdar philosophy as the voice 
of God. The claim is macht by modem phitosqihy in a mure 
general form, and bccatise if has been more critically sifted, 
it is no doubt vagiKr in its outcome than the old intuitional 
argument used to be. Fundamentally, it is the conviction 
that * the best we think, or can think, must hr ’ — a form of 
statement which perhaps enables us to see the real intention 
of the oki scholastic argument that ‘ a perfect t)eing neces* 
sarily exists In other words, the |K)Ssibi!itics of thought 
oinnot exceed the actuality of Itcing; our conceptions of the 
ideal in their highest range are tt> be taken as pointing to a 
real Perfection, in which is unitcci all that, and more tlian, it 
has entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Admittedly, however, such a c».mceplu»n transcends tltc 
empirical reality of man's own nature or of the factual world 
around him, just as the perfectly coherent intellectual whole 
transcends the achieved results of knowledge. An«l, so far, 
the argument .seems {laraUel in the two cases ; in b<jth there 
is an aspect of faith, and in lioth a similar claim to ohjec* 
tivity. But it is idle to deny that, although the belief in ulti- 
mate Goodness and Perfection at the heart of things may be 
held with a more passionate energy of conviction than the 
more colourless postulate of the intellect, it does not present 
itself to most minds with the same impersonal logical 
cogency. * The ultimate identity of value and existence ’ has 
lieen described as the great venture of faith to which my.s- 
ticism and speculative idealism arc committed.' It has often 
been described by religious thinkers as a ‘ wager It has 
betsi treated as not in the strict sense a conclusion of tlie 
intellect at all. but a decision of character given out of a 
tiian''s own moral and religious experience. Hence Fichte, 
who as much a.s any man believed in the coercive demonstrt- 
tioDS of thought, van say, describing the great phtloso|diica! 
antUbesis between naturalism and ktealinn, 'the kind of 

* la m utkte by Dnn lofe to The Timte literary Snssikniwnt, 
Mordi so, wa. 
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flnSkMOfrihiy wecfiwtsc-tlcpmb ti|i^ the kind of men wcsre': 
nd Ittcten m tm own day. omkr the name of Activicm, 
imtl' forward hta ‘ Idealism ' as a prohkm to be 

worked «ai by each man for himself, a truth to be embraced 
by a ittfaremc act of the |iers«naliiy, and proved true by its 
conie^tienees for life. So, as we all remember. William 
jatnes, in his spirit-siirrinii; essay on the ‘ Will to Believe *, 
re^a^esems a man's theoretical conclusions as to the spiritual 
non«spiritual cliaradcr of the universe as a perMjtnal cUav- 
laj; tolhecjoeaUernaiivcor tlie other.an act which has its own 
iaflumee in valHtatmi; tor the custnos the hypothesis adopted. 

fUil here we jias-* away from the |K»int ki{ view of religious 
idealism mu* a m«irat duahon «ir i'Um.tastriani-nt, and the 
dincussam of sudi a ^K' ltion would lead us Uki far. But 
H may at least be ’>a)d that im thi.s path we are in danger 
of lostfig the meaiufig of truth aitt^ether and forgetting 
the function of phiios<*phy. Thilosttphy is not an effort to 
lietp the good catise in a cosmic duel, but an attempt to find 
out the truth al«mt the uttiverM' — to find out, for example, 
whether it is such a duel or not. Hence, w'hateser arficct of 
faith may cling to a phiio<M>{thical conclusion, it must tie pre- 
sented as the coticlu;«iuu of the reason upon a consideration 
of alt the evideiKc and after due sveight assigned to all the 
mode* of mir exjierience. It must lie »'»ur rrasomble faith, 
and I note how that esipression, emphasizing both aspects of 
the case, omtrs pr^ winently even in a theory of Absolutisan 
like l*rofcssor Bosanquet’s, who also, as we saw in the pas- 
sage quoted, adopts the familiar metaphor of * staking our 
whole belief in reality ' <«i the truth or trustworthiness of 
certatR great provinees of our c.Kperience. ‘ We must be- 
liere ' is Mr. Bradley's way of statit^ hi# ultimate ctmclu- 
id«i; and if I commented cm his frequent references to our 
ifneetHioe of the ' how ’, it was not that I qtan^ioned the pro- 
fanely of the confession, but because of its tncciiq;Tint.v with 
mher dog^matk dahm and prunoimcenicnts of the author. 



llECTURE XIII 

THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL 

Accoroinc to the argument of the preceding lecture, it 
ij« frtmt the ideaU prc.scnt ami operative in man's life that 
wc draw our criterion of value and, at the same time, our 
conviction of the nature of the s) stem in which we live. In 
what follows, I wish (urticulariy to insist that here too we 
are drawing ujkmi e.xperience. Man's exjierience is not 
limitetl, in the moral life, for example, to the ' is ’ of hU 
actual achievement, or, in the contemjdalion and ]ir<Kiuction 
of .the Iwautiful, to the lieauty which the arti.st has .succcetled 
in emliotlying in his poem, his {timing, or his symphony. 
In Klarlowe's great words : 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fetJ the feeling of their masters' thoughts, 

And every sweetnc.ss that inspired their hearts. 

Their minds and muses on admired themes: 

If all the heavenly tjuintessence they 'still 
From tlieir immortal flowers of poesy. 

Wherein as in a mirror we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit: 

If these had made one p(jem’s period. 

And all combined in booty's worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, a* the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest* 

And, as in the que:^ of beauty, so in the life of moral 
emkavour. The best ami ncdtlest looks up to a better and 

*Ct Sir Reynolds on Ae paiBler's idesl* “Tlw never 

Midd it nor has tlw hand ejqireHcd it >t n an kkat rraid^ in the 
tmeaM of the armt, whidi be is always iahooring to in^art and sAidb 
he at last srithoia imaartim.* 
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noMcf ; with « ttrtnge mingling of ardour and dofiair Ik 
itistna kit eye* toward* an unapproackabte perfectkMi. 
Hence Krowntr^'t familiar paradox that life’s success lies 
in it* failures, and that tte divine verdict, in cmitrast to the 
wotid’s, is pa* 4 i«i. not upon tin* paltry sum of a man's deeds 
and attainments, hut upon the visions of goodness whidt 
were his own despair : 

What I aspired to be. 

Ami was nut. comforts me. 

Such a passMUte rwjuires. of course, to be read with under* 
standing The (|ue»ti<>rt is not of the casual inoperative 
wish, or the foroul acknowledgement of the more excellent 
way. on the |Mift of those confirmed in srlf*indulgem;c. 
fhwiously, where ilicre is mi attempt, there can lx: no 
(adure. It is the vision of goodness whidi has pierced 
a man with a senwr of his own unworthincss. the ideal after 
whkh he has (tainfully limped — it is of these things that the 
piwi Speaks. Ami what I am concerned to emphasize is 
(Hat. areorihitg to a doctrine of immanence rightly 
umfersttHKi, manV ’ reach ' as well as hi.s ‘ grasp ' must be 
taken into account , for the presence of the ideal in human 
experience is as much a fact as any other. It is, indeed, 
mudt m*»-e: it is the iumlamcntal cliaracteristic of that 
experience. 

This is frequently neglected. Philosophers are apt to 
trtsai human nature as a finite and strictly self<ontained 
fact, exhatedively revealed in its past record or in its present 
achtevenumt. This is the defect in Hume’s otherwise just 
contetuion that every cause must be judged ly its efifects. 
We Uaet no oiH. and no right, he argues, to attribute more 
tntcttifence or goodness u> the causal prmcqde of the uni* 
eerse than wt find actually exhibited in the facts as we see 
them. But ftnite premisse.s can never {wove an infinite con* 
(Bmaon; the imaiti^ and partial goodness of which we have 
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Itattorkal experience cannot of itself justify us in treating 
the whdle histcH’y as the (operation of a Being of inimitc 
goodness, wisdom, and benevolence. And so Qeanthes tdla 
us, at a turn of the aigument, that he has been apt to suspect 
the frequent repetition of the word infinite in theok^ical 
writers to savour more of {lanegyric than of philosophy. 
We should get on belter, he suggests, ‘ were we to rest con- 
tented with more accurate ami more nwxlerate expressions *. 
The fa«s, as Hume sce.s them, present a motley spectacle in 
w’hich, to the di.<pa.ssionate oli.servcr, evil may well seem on 
the whole predominant over good.' Uut this impression 
may be due, I would sugge.st, to the external attitude of the 
dispassionate spectator so characteristic of Hume. Just as 
his general argument is based on a consideration of ‘ the 
works of nature in which no account Is taken of the char- 
acteristics of human nature, so when human phenometia d«» 
fjcrforce come up for di.scuxHion, they arc likewise judged 
a.s they woijhl lie by a spectator ab extra, neces.sarily limited 
in his data to overt manifestations, .ami ignorant of the 
conditions of the inner <lrama of which these actions arc the 
outcome and, as it were, the external register. But in such 
moral experience, finite and even paltry as the ouicuinc in 
word or deed may ap])ear. there may l*c an infinite factor 
involvetl. How otherwi.se. indeed, can wc explain the human 
capacity of choice and man's long struggle to rise above 
himself? Is it not just the power of framing (and conse- 
quently of following) an ideal which constitutes man's 
nature as a rational creature — which n}altt.s him more than 
an intermittent pulse of animal desire? Man’s ideals are. in 
a sense, the creative forces that shape his life from within. 
They have brought him thus far. and they confer upon him 
the possibility of an endless advance. As Edward Caird 
puts it : ' Their prophecies may be truer than history, because 
they contain something more of the divine than history 
' Dititfmti rmemwg NattmU RgUfum. Part XL 
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tot eic|imMNl »$ yH, pertofu tton it evtr can fully 
exftretii.' ' 

Whence, then, are tiwae idoihf <)erived anti what » the 
meantcif ut their presence in the human soul? Whence 
4cie» Man pmwss this outlook upon a perfect Truth and 
Ueauty and an inftntic Cioodness, the work! of empirioil 
fact lieing, as Bactm says, in proportion infeftor to the soul? 
Man dkl w»t weave them tnii of nothing: any more than he 
brrnighi himself into lieif^. * it is Me that hath made 
tM, and not we ourselves *; and from the same fontal 
Healily must Iw derived tbise ideals which are the master- 
fight of all *4ir seeing, the element, in particular, of tnir 
nw»ral and religious life. The presence of the Ideal is the 
reality of tir>d within us. This is. in essentials, the famous 
argument for the existence uf (UkI which meets us at the 
Iwginning <jf nHMiern j>hilosophy — the argument from the 
fact of man's po«><«>sion of the i<lea of a Perfect Being, 
which forms the enure. in<fee<l the abiding substahee, of 
DewaricsV phtU»o{di> This idea. Descartes rewinds us. is 
w»t |ti»l an idea which uc h.ip]ien to find as an individual 
item in the miwl. like o jr it!c.xs of {larticular objects. It is 
innate, he says, in his old-fashioned misleading terminology. 
He meam that it b organic to the very structure of intelli- 
gence, knit up indiMwduhly with tlwtt consciousness of self 
which he treated as his loumlation-certainty — so that our 
experience as scif-eonscious firings rannot tie described with- 
out implying it, * I must ruit imagine he says in the Third 

* Etmimtkm »/ v»l. «, p. a Caird it cow men ting upon the 

«cn4cMwn gMM«te in trhidi Gciethr wtt Un! world of inner ckticriencc 
Iwtkk dw laTfcr comwo* resented to na i« perce|it<ion, and in which he 
inedfiet dSe iMupnltr idewfihcntmn of the divine with the best that we 

■MitoMttiaih rthuiil Ml Mi <a^ toumit nn lUr a 

WBBHfw 9w Cin CVMMPCItTr I 

Im InsMtfn m eta t'nivtrMini aach, , 

naher der Voiher toWnihcr Gchnnoh, 

IhHw iet b t iw i di* fiesta was er iteant, 

£r ia tetaen Gott, hentam. 
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MecKution, * that the ocmcqHkm of the atfinite » got merely 
by itegatkm of the fmite. ... On the contrary I plainly see 
tiuit there is more reality in the infinite subatance than 
in the hnttc substance^ so much so that it may evoi be 
said that my consciousness of the infinite is in scam senste 
prior to my consciousness of the finite-— or, in other word.s, 
that my consciousness of God is prior to my consciousness 
of mj-self. For how could 1 douht or desire, how could 
I be conscious, that is to say, that anything is wanting to 
me, and that I am not altogether perfect, if 1 had not 
within me the idea of a l)eing more perfect than myself by 
comparisrm with whom 1 recognize the ticfects of my 
nature?’ 'fhc finite self, in short, with which Descartes 
appeared to start as an at^solute and indepemlent certainty, 
is not really an indejwndctit lieing at alt. It can neither 
exist nor !« known in iMdation: it knows itself only as 
a memlwr of a larger life. The idea of God, Dc.scartes 
says elsewhere,' «*rigtnates along with the i<lea of self and 
is iniwtc in the same sense as the latter. The absolutely 
finite, if the fwiradoxical expression may lie (lardoned, would 
be entirely shut up within the four walls of its independent 
entity; it would lie a universe to itself with no consciousness 
of any Beyond, anti of course, therefore, without the con- 
sciousness of higher or kiwer. But man is not finite in this, 
sense, Man Is by contrast a finite-infinite lieing, conscious 
of finitude only through the presence of an infinite nature 
within him. The possibility of aspiration, infinite dissatis- 
faction and its obverse, the capacity for infinite prt^ess — 
diese fundamental characteristics of the human ami rational 
life arc liased by Descartes on the existence of a IPerfect 
Being revealing himself in our minds. 

We need not follow Descartes in the mechanical and 
external details of bis tbecMy— I mean in the separation of 
the idea from the fact it repreimts, the treatment of it at an 
* TemArdi^ ttw end of tlw Tl»ir4 
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effect {MKidticet} m the mind by >n external caitiie~~ftor need 
we even be pefturiwd ii tkxilMK invade us whether we really 
do fxwsess siMJh a pK^iiivc kka of an absolutely perfect 
Being a» l:k!!<carie!( ««emi to SKsert, and whedier it is this 
iihnt which we use as a standard of cootparisort It has 
Item itunir an objection to Descartes's ailment that we 
i(ni>w only tiegrees of more and less, as we find them in 
experienct, atw! that by a prooess of idealization from these 
examples we frame the imagination of a Being indeftnitdy 
exceeding the greatest ami the best we know, whrwn we 
fmali) proceetj to clothe with superlatives as the alisolutely 
Berfecl Bring. But. in |x»int of fact, what more do we want 
ftw ilw pur|K.»ses of the argument than is here conceded? 
We ma) well admit that we do not rightly know in what 
Perfection cim'iists- It is wnnething which we feel towards, 
whose characters wc divine along the lines of our own high- 
est experiences; am! <mr idea is. to the end. something 
approxintative, a hint, a suggestion, a Iwre outline, if by a 
{Mwitive idea I>eM'arte«i is Mipjxvsed to mean a clear, precise, 
ami a*le»ittalc nlea. then it i> certain we jiosaess no such idea 
of a Perfei’t Itcing, Wc shtiuld reijuirc to be {»c.kJ in order 
to eonstrtK't it But what IV^cartes really meant by his 
epithet was that the idea is not .t mere negatiim — as if wc 
'simpty cta(ipr<t a * not * licfore the hnite, and said that the 
infinite is what the finite is not. The idea is positive up to 
the very limits ot concefUton. including at! that is real in 
die fmiie and infinitely more. But that ’ more *, although it 
is the moving spirit of life within us, wc do not possess in 
tenns tyf conscious cxjieriencc or of thought till it is revealed 
to It* Wt by Iwt ‘ with the process of the suns and, it may 
oftm he, in the travail of our souls. 

Let it he frankly admitted, therefore, that we do not use 
die fulhsH’bed Conception as our direct criterion of value, 
because the fttll<ori>eiI conception is nca ours. The human 
MwiofOodorof perfection is, as Locke said in an apt phrase 
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of our Mea of infinity, ‘ an endle<i« growing idea/ ’ one whkh 
grows with man’s own growth, acqutrii^; fresh content from 
every advance in knowledge or in goodness, c^wning 
frmh heights and depths to him who presses honestly for* 
ward ; but he who penetrates farthest will be the last to say 
that he has attaineti. We are never at the goal, but as we 
nmve, the direction in which it lies bect»mes more and more 
definite. The movement and the direction imply the goal; 
they define it sufficiently for our human purposes; and in 
direct experience we are never at a loss to know what is 
higher and what i.s lower, what is lictter and what is worse. 

A criticism of the ordinary form of what is called the 
cosmological argument leads us by a slightly different path 
to a similar result ; for again what we have is the argument 
from the le.ss to the m(*rc. from the finite to the infinite. 
In form, it i.s the ordinary argument from effect to cause, 
from the empirically verified existence of the world — my 
own existence at the very least — to God as the cause which 
explain.s that existence. So we have it in l.ocke, for 
example; ' Man has a clear conception of his own being; 
he knows certainly that he cxi-sts ami is something. ...If, 
therefore, wc know that thus there i.s some real being, and 
that mmentit y cannot prmluce any real being, it is an evident 
demonstration that from eternity there has iiecn something. 
. . . Again, a man finds in himself perception and knowl* 
edge, ami as whatsoever is the first eternal l»eing J cannot J 
give to another any perfection that it hath not, either actu* 
ally in itself or in a higher degree, it neceisarily follows that 
the first eternal being cannot be matter but must be an 
eternal mind/ * 

It is at this point that we are faced by Hume's rejoinder, 
already referred to : ’ ^’lienee can any cause be known but 

' Bmms, >I 17. 7- Cf tcction u: '• growinK uut fugitive idea, sdll in 
a bomdieM fwogmiskw duit an tbap nowhen Mid. in dw aid. * very 
far from a poekive coomlcte ida' (lection 15). 

IV. i& >-f«. 
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ffom Imowtt c0cr(«? ' We rcadi mcli a line of 
Wfu me w t onijr ttiRictent power sitd snfKcient intd^enee 
to acBCMOM for tlie tallied web of empiritaU fact; H is 
iffifOMdUk;. from finite ami imperfect data as cmr preratssea, 
to reacli ttie infinite and perfect in oHur conclusion. But, 
a* Hefc) has justly pottned out. such a criticism of the 
rcasuntnf tnisresih entirely the k^kr of reltgicm and, indeed, 
the proi^ure of Itving thout;ht in any sphere, which per- 
pettiatly carries us in the c<mcluston beyond our premisses. 
Otherwise whj reason at all. if tlwre is no advance? The 
premisses have to I* transformeil, set in another light, in 
order to yield the conclusion. In the argument which we 
are considering, tlw finite empirical world i.s certainly our 
laarting' point, but the defect <>( the onlinary syllogistic 
form, mys Megrl, is that ‘ the starting-point is taken as a 
sedid foundation am! supposed to remain no throughout, left 
at last just as it was at the first ... as if w*e were reason* 
imt frinn oik thing, which is and contintKS to 6c, to amither 
thif^: which in like tnanner is But * to think the plienom- 
enai world rather iiKaiis to rc-cast its fijirm and transmute 
it into a universal ' ; ami * what men call the proofs of 
fiod's existeiKc are. rightli umlerstood. {justj ways of 
deserilung awf analysing the active course of thought, the 
mind thinking the ilau of the .senses Hence to the re- 
itgtout man the passage fo>m the finite to the infinite docs 
not mean that tlw empirical world is ' anything more than 
the point of departure It is. in fact, the coutingmcf of 
the finifit whkh is the whole nerve of the reasoning. As H 
has been pot. the argument is not so much * Because the con- 
titigefit is, therefore the necessary beir^ is’; H is, rather, 
* Beoiuse the contii^pmt ii not, the necessary being is It 
is becaose the finite fact* in their ditqpersedness and mtita* 
hility setm to be tmaWc to lUand alone, to larrc nodiittg 

M^irni SB. 

* «/ #(#%»<*•. ««4 iis. {> SStf lEngtisli trantiMMa). 

* Caiedr* Crtlwptf PSttaieflijr Kmmi, eoL ii, p. ui$. 
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stable <Mr penoancntly satisfactory abcHit them, and to be 
riddled with discord and contradiction, that the mind seeks 
to pass beyond them, as fragmentary appearances, to a 
reality which it conceives as an abiding and harmonioits 
whole. Hence the starting-point is cancelled, so far as its 
independent existence is concerned. ‘ The apparent means 
or stepping-stone vanishes,* and the finite is recognieed as 
existing only in and. through the mfinitc. This is not to be 
interpreted, however, Hegel urges, as if tlw finite were 
nterely absorbe<i. It is the nature of the infinite to express 
itself in the finite ; and the living fact is just this unity— -the 
realization of the infinite in the finite and the recognition by 
the finite of its own gnmndctlness in the infinite. , 

The character of the rcastming is expressed in the name 
oio.st commonly given to the argument — the argument a 
contmt/enlia muHiii — and Profess<jr U«»satiquet descriltes it, 
not unfairly, as ' the essentia! argument of metaphy.sics ' and 
as identical * in all Idealist philosophie.s *.’ The necessary, 
as opposed to the contingent in the argument, is, as he says. 
' the stable, the satisfactory, the and the essence 

of the reasoning is an * inference from the imperfection of 
data and premisses'.* It is what he calls 'the spirit of 
totality working within us, which carries us forward. The 
same idea of the spirit of the whole is the fundamental mean- 
ing of Aristotle's great doctrine of the First Mover, operative 
in the universe as desire or love, and so, through the quest of 
satisfaction and self-completion, drawing all things to itself. 
It is what we desire — u hai we are not, hut what we have the 
power to become — that is the moving power in all advance. 

Our destinv, our being’s heart and home. 

Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hojie it Is. hope that can never die. 

Effort, and expectation, and desire. 

And sometiung evermore about to be.* 

* JwSnUntMtf mi s6w * IbU., p a6j. 

* Tktt PreMt, Book Vk 
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Hcnw tlw kkial i« the moet real thing in the 

wtnrld: and thoi* rat^ of oar ejqxrtence, $ucb a« rdf%ion, 
ndikh are •pecifkally concerned with the ideal, hudead of 
tieiaf treated a» a dood<ucfcoo>tand of subjective fancy, 
may reasonably be accepted as tlw best interpreters we have 
of the true nature of reality. And ceitainly in no s{dwre of 
our experience is the implication of objectivity — the ‘ truth* 
claim as it has been cslhrd— more Insistent, one might say, 
more overwhelming, than just in the moral and religious life. 
Reverence fi»r the nunal law, the self-humiliatton omsed by 
failure to fulftl its demands, the sense of sin. the attitude 
of worship and utter self-surremlcr, are pt»ssible only if the 
subject feels himficif in presence of a Reality lieside whidt 
all else fxiles into insignificance. And it is to the mural and 
reltgicms man himself that we must go. nut to the phiiosu* 
pher weaving theories alxmt him. if we arc to understand 
his experience aright. The religious man's account uf his 
experience may l»e <»vertaid with accretions ami survivals 
of primitive custom and iKlief: and on these accessories 
{diiluso|dticai criticism ami historical research have their 
legitimate work to do. But the fundamental presupposi- 
tions of any experience must he accepted from the experi- 
ence itself ; they may be expbined, but nut explained away. 
On the evidence of the moral and religious life, therefore, 
we are hound to treat the ideals of that life not as devout 
Imaginations, in which fancy has combined with desire to 
heitl^ten and idealise certain features uf the actual, hut as 
having their authentic basis in the nature of the world. In 
Mr. Bradley's words : ' There is nothing m<»re real than what 
cofws in religkm. To c<iim)iare facts such as these with what 
cocnes U> us in outward extstetKe would he to trifle with the 
subject. Tlw man who demands a reality more solid than 
that of the rsdigiotta consciousness knows not what he seeks.' ' 

The presence and power of the Ideal is the scdutiaii of 

m 4 KiMt)!. |s 44a 
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the questm at is$cK in tite ev^r-renewed debate between 
tmmtmmce and transcendence. Without the acknowledge* 
ment of the Ideal, a doctrine of immanence must d<^nerate 
into an acceptance and justification of the actual, just as 
we find it. In Pope’s shallow phrase, ‘ whatever is. is right 
This is the lower Pantheism, of which we spoke in the first 
lecture of this series; and it is to Iw otiserved that such a 
thctwy, by ascribing everything that happens to the direct 
or hnn^iate agency of G<xl, is a virtual denial of the exist* 
ence of reflective self-conscious, spiritual centres, such as wc 
know them in our own cxjHrriencc. l*V>r although we often 
talk, in a legitimate meiaplu*r, of tndividtuds as the vehicle 
or the channel of certain divine ideas or pur{)oses. the sclf- 
cun»cious individual must appropriate the idea in order to 
transmit it; lie must identify hiniHcIf with the purpose in 
order to 1 * it.s instrument. On the thcorj which W'C are 
criticizing, however, the metaplH,»r is taken as literal fact, 
an<i stich self -reference is no more possible t‘j the individual 
centre than it is to the water-pi(K: in respect of the water 
which coursc.s through it. Wc arc all divine automata, with 
at most a passive sentience of what goes on within us, en- 
during the course t>f events as they happen. Immanence, 
so understood. re«Iuce.s U»th God and man to meaningless 
terras, f<»r God liecomcs simply a collective name for a world 
of ihings which simfily exist. In such a world there is nut 
room even for the most ordinary rase of desire-prompted 
action; for de.sirc, as distinguished from recurrent apfietite, 
implies the idea of a better. Ami the idea of a better means 
the idea of the .self as finding satisfaction in a state of things 
different from it.s actual situation. Paltry or evanescent as 
the particular satisfaction may be, we have in such simple 
expenenees the origin of the ideal self, the conception of 
whkh. as a permanent and authoritative object of deaire, 
R is the function of experience in the individual and in the 
race to develop and organize. Apart from this capacity of 
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idlHTtlmnec. there cm be no ideal#, lad only bare facta. 
And if die kmer Famheiani it justly cntkited as being 
ifidUftingutdi^le from AtkeUm. the reason is dtat ttsere can 
tie no true tkctrine of God which is not based on a true 
doctrine of man. Now tlw essence of human natwe is just, 
as the {Mdt eaprcsies it. 

Effort and expectation and desire 

And something evemsore about to be— 

Uw (xmtrast between the actual present and the unrealixed 
future, passing into the deeper cmitrast l»etween the ’is’ 
and the ‘ o(^ht>todie and the duality of what is commonly 
called the tower and the higher self, with the discord and 
the atrofigle thence resulting. 

The procett of such a life is txfdicahk only through the 
actual presence within it, or to it, of the Perfection to which 
it aspires. Theories of the sheer iranscendcncc of the divine 
defeat their own object, because the very exaltation of the 
divine into an inaccessUde Beyond confers a spurious inde- 
pendence car seif'«xtstence upmi the finite. It is treated as 
existii^ m its own right. But as s(x>n as we begin to treat 
God and man as two independent facts, we lose our hedd 
upon the expertcncvil fact, which is the ejcutemt ^f ihi tme 
m thf oiktr tmd thmmgk th« other. Most people would prcd>< 
atdy be wilting to admit this mediated existence in the case 
of man, but they might feel it akin to sacrilege to make the 
same assertion of God. And yet, if our metaphysk is, as 
it feofesaci to be. an analysis of experkmce, dte indication 
it itrktfy rccdtscal. God has fK> meaning to os out of rela- 
tion to OUT own lives or to spirits resembling ourselves in 
their finite jgnap and infinite reach; and. in the nature of 
the case, we have ahtolutely no grounds Ice {lositing his 
exiatenoe cast of that reference. 

f have cmnineated in a previous lecnnv — m connexion 
wHh Kam mid liarttneau — on die naworkaldMiess of a 
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purdy iratiscendent theory, and in the sequel 1 hope to 
<k»] more explicitly with what I hold to be the true conceiH 
tton of the divine life. In the present connexion it may be 
sufficient to suggeM tliat (he transcende(K:e whiidt must be 
retained, am! which is intelligihle, refers to a distinction of 
value or of quality, not to the ontol<^ica1 separateness of 
one being from another. It refers, as we have seen In this 
lecture, to the infinite greatness and richncs.s of the contain- 
ii^ Life, as compared with anything as yet aj^ropriated by 
the finite creature. But the creation of a soul is not com- 
parable to the manufacture of an article, which remains 
throughout something separate from its maker, and which 
is di.smi^sed. when finished, to do the specific work for which 
its designer has fitted it. It may lie more fitly represented 
by the addition of a child to a family. But it is something 
more intimate .still; for the filamcnt.s which unite the finite 
..pirit to it.s creative source are never severed. The Pro- 
ductive Rcasitn remain'- at once the su.staining element o,' 
.he dejiendent life, and the living content, continuall> offer 
ing itself to the soul which it has awakened to the knowl- 
edge and the quest uf itself. 



LECTURE XIV 

THE AHSOLt’TE AND THE FINITE INDIVIDUAL 

Tm« UIca! was treatinl in the preceding lecture as the 
infinite present m lite finite, aiKl we thus naturally fuund 
nursetves invofml towards the close it» the general question 
of the relation of the finite individual to the creative prin- 
ciple of its life. I propttse, in this lecture and the one which 
foUOw#, to ifettl with this suhject — to discuss wltat I may 
call tlie^llllim of tlie finite individual — mainly in the light 
of its recent treatment l*y I’roicsiHir liosanquet in his 
suggestive vohane <»n 7'Ae Valuf ami Destiny of the 
intfmtiuai, with suidi reference as may lie called for to 
Mr. Bradley's dticirine in .1 ppiumtHce anj Reaiity and the 
theories of Spinoza ami llcgcl. in which IVofess^jr ikisan* 
quel’s irratinent will generally l«c found to have its nxits. 

1 lieUevf that a coiisuleraitou of Professutr Ikisanquet's posi- 
tion IS likcl) t*» prove c>}m’ial!> helpful, tweause in both 
his liifi'ord volumes he adojtis Kcats’.s description of the 
world as 'the vale of MutI tnuking and ircttuenily speaks 
in that sense as it the moulding of individual ssnils were the 
typical business of tlie tiniverse. while at the same time the 
.sifimg m««nstic trem! of his thinking tends to carry him in 
an iqiposite <litecti«*n -lo the view that ‘ the formal distinct- 
ness ' of finite selves is an ap|iearancc <luc to ‘ impotence ’ 
and incidental to their finitude. From this point of view 
the hlendii^ or fusion of individual selves in an abadute 
experience becomes (according as we regard it) either the 
consummatusn of their effort and ap]varent progress in time, 
or the timeless reality to which that appearance correspcaids. 

It will be well, at the outset, to indicate the points on 
whidt we anr agreed, nK»re espectally as certain utterances 
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of my own in the past hax’t ticcn understood as a typical 
and extrenw expression of what I suppose Professor Bosan* 
4)uet means by ’ an trratiortal Personalism *, that is. as he 
explains, the notion of 'the personal self as an exclusive 
entity, umpty living out a nature of its own or, again, 
what he calls ‘the unreflecting attitude which accepts 
(finite selves or persunsj as fundamentally istdated self- 
subsistent l»emgs, externally connected, but not in any 
genuine sense parts of the .>ame stuff <»r elements in the 
same spirit Such phrases may tjcrhajjs tlescrilie accu- 
rately the old doctriiK of the stjul- substance as a kind of 
metaphysical atom, which served as substrate or jKtint of 
attachment for the individual's cxjierienre.s ; and u) far as 
these experiences arc regarded by any thinker as subjective 
processes going on u'ifhin this suhstance, xs in a kiiwl of 
closet! internal space, so far wc might characterize his con- 
ception of the self as that of an exclusive entity living out 
a nature of its own. Among recent treatments. Dr. McTag- 
^art's theory of [tersonal identity. I»ase<l on identity of 
substance, has certain obvious affinities with the theory 
crhicimt. Dr. McT.iggart dix's, indeed, expressly descriltc 
the self as ‘ a suhstance existing in its own right ’ though 
he more usually speaks of it as a fundamental and eternal 
differentiation of the Alisolute, which is treated as the unify 
or society of such {ler.'M.ins, without lieing it. self a jicrson. 
Or. again, we found Martineau. in his insistence on the 
transcendence of the Divine as the source of <»h{igation, 
speaking of the ‘ unitary ’ nature of personality as occupy- 
ing one side of a given relation and unable to tie also on 
the odier, atxl using such phrauws as ' an insulated nature '. 
a being extstic^ ‘ within the enclosure of his detached per- 
sonality *.* Such expresstcets, as we saw, were connected 


* Pakir 0 ul of the Mkridmal, pp. ja-i 

* SmUti w Htgiiin Comotogy, p Xf. 

* Cf. Laetare 11, tmpn, pp. Jk*?- 
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witfe the exlemaHy 4ei«»tic conception tiod and the cor* 
reipemdh^ty uNiivtdualiktic com*«ption ul, nun whtdh, cm 
the nhijite, dominate Marttneau * iormal }dulusuphy. But 
» dktmT impeetton jthtm» tlut iheite pliranes arc applied to 
the bypothrikal cacc of ‘<mc bne man in an atheistic 
ttnbvrse': and il we recall Martineau's freqtmmt deatgna* 
lion of ( jotl, in hi* philosophy of religion, as ‘ the soul of all 
semi* we see that they canniH le: intended to ajqjly in any 
literal sense ii> the rclatwm* of the divine to the hnntan, as 
they exist and are cx[icric«ced in the actual universe. Still, 
even to put forward the livjiotliencal case is cvMlencc of 
defective fdnlosophical insight. For the mere imiividual 
nowhere exists; lie is the creature of a tbct>ry. 

A self can exist only in vital rebfion to an olijectivc 
system of reason and an **hjcctivc wurhl of ethical ol»scrv- 
ance fremt which it receives its c»«ucnt, and of which it is, 
a* ft were, tine f*>ais and defxiMtary. .Viurt from these it 
would Iw a lure jx>ini of mere existence, nistorically, the 
indivnltul is organic to society, to which he is .s<<nKttme| 
said to he suhsei|tietit ; for, in the light of history, it is not 
aht^lher unineaniiig to sjieak. as I’rtdesMir ilosanquet does, 
of ’the genesis '--w to sj»eak. the ' crystallising ’-—of the 
individual soul ‘-ut oi the colles-tivc wnil of the primitive 
eoramunity ; llvr genesis, at ain rale, of anything worthy 
to be called selfHonsciousness. .Ajurt from questions of 
origin. H i.s certainly trtic that it is only by a convenient 
fUmogh often misleading! al>straction that we can discuss 
the nature ami comluci of the individual ajulH from the 
ttocial whole in which he is. as it were, imtiedded, and of 
wdiidi he af^fcairs to iw titc product. And as the individual 
i* uegank to society, so in still larger jdiikHiophical refer- 
ence the hmltvitlual is organic to a universal life or wcarld, 
of whidi he is similarty a focus, an organ or exfHresnkm. 
And Iw cannot possibly be regarded as adf-ccanatned in 
tfdbtkia to that hfe. ioe such self-eonttunednem WNould mean 
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aJieer en^iness. Both his existence and his nature this 
* that * and his ‘ what ’ ) are derived. It is absurd to talk of 
him as adf-subsistem or existing in his own right. He exists 
as an organ of the universe or of the AEsolute. the one 
Being; ant} frtmt the same source he draws his rational and 
spiritual content, ‘ fcctling as Pbio says, * on miml and 
jMire know ledge, itic pfu|>cr fiKxl t»f every soul 

Hence, as I’ro{esM>r Ihmnquet rightly, tntire thait emee, 
insists, ‘ the finite self, like everything in the universe, is now 
and here lieyoiul csca[)c ati etemeni in the Almdute Or, if 
we use the more toncrele terms of rcligitm. we may say that 
no act of creation is comeivahic ttr (xtssihlc which shemid 
extrude us from the life of <it»tl and place us. as solitary 
units, outside the courses nf his l»eing. The individual self, 
in other words, does not exist * ••trong in s<,>lid singlcncs.s 
like a I-ucretian at< »nj. The currents of the divine life course 
through it : It is ojwn to all the influences of the universe. 
As we have already seen,* how should we explain the fact of 
progress, if not by this indwelling in a larger life — this con- 
tinuity with what is more and greater than ourselves? And 
it is fn»m the fact that the finite ind.ividual is thus r<x»tcd in 
a w'ider life, to whose influences it rcind^iw throughout acces- 
sible, that those visitings of grace, of which the relighms 
consciousness tc.stifies, IxTonje most easily intelligible — as 
well as thtrse mart violent upheavals of the iwrwjnality as we 
have known it. in which, as religion say.s, the man is bom 
again and lscc«ancs a new creature. And because, so long as 
it exists, every self remains in principle thu.H accessible, the 
possilnlity of such rcgencraiitm remains oj>en to the ntosi 
abandoned or <lcgra<led. For which of us kiK>w9 his own 
sdf and its pos$ihilitie.s, whether for good or for evil? 
Accxwdtng to the saying of M. Bergson, which Profeasor 
Boaanqiiet is fond of quoting, ‘ Nous ne nous teimns jamaU 

' Pkuinu, U0’ * Fafae mU DttHmt, p. agf- 

* Lecntrt tl. 
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tout CMlkrf we never pK^»*e»* ouriclvcs entirely. If we 
ocwkl. we sitottkl be. I suppose, either the Abioittte n* propria 
prrsom, or Browning's ‘ hnite dod, untroubled by a spark *, 
the tmekanging; ausm of a false theory. 

But, ut realize the presence of the universal in the indt- 
vkluat (or the life of the individual in the universal, accord- 
ing a* ue cIkmsw to express the organic or iidierent relation 
which unites them ). it is not necessary to go licytnHl Profes- 
itor iJosan<{uet'» simple instance from everyday life, the t«rc 
fact of argument »»r dist ussum. ‘ No one ever dreams *, he 
says, ‘ of acting on the assumption that a miml is for itself, 
especially at a given moment of time, all that it is in itself. 
If this were the case, vse diotihl twvcr argue or persuade. 
For to argue or to {lersuadc is to rch on factors of the mind 
which are at the imnnent not explicit, and which we desire 
to evoke into cxfilicnness,’ ‘ it is the same thought which 
Plato expresses in the in the quasi-mythical doctrine 

of Remmiscenee, which, reducetl by himself to {ihilnsophical 
juroiie, assures us that ' all Nature is akin * and, therefore, for 
the rational mind any actual knowledge is so linked with 
other truths as to l«e caicable of carrMug os ultimately to the 
end of the mtellect^l world, that is. to the systematic 
kimwledgr of the whole. Thus any knowleilge is the jKissi- 
hility of all knowledge, or, in his actual words, ’ tlte .soul can 
elicit alt smt of a single recollection, if a man i.s strenuous 
and does mn faint 

All this, then, is common ground, and contmon also is ( or 
appears to la*) the c«uiviciion that in the making of soul.s we 
have the typical business, or, as one might put it. the central 
interest of tlw universe. * Tlie universe '. said Professor 
ikMawpiei hi tlic opening lecture of his first course, * is nc« 
a {dace of fdeaaure, nor even a place compounded of proba- 
tkwi and Juttice; h is. from the hig^st point of view con- 
cerned with imHe beings, a place of soul-makti:^. Our best 

* Patwr Md tleaiMqr. p 6a. 
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experience carries ns withemt hesitation thus far. ... It is 
the moulding and the greatness of suuL that we really care 
for.’ ' And in his .second volume the phrase and the idea 
are made central. Hut in spite of this, there is at various 
points in the book, as I have already hinted, something 
curiously grudging in his treatment of what he calls ' the 
formal distinctness of selves t»r .-wmls The ternt is u.sed 
always, 1 think, with a tone of depreciation, as if this were 
a feature which one is. indeetl, forccil to recognire, hut rather 
as a limitation to be t»vercome than as j>art of the ftinda* 
mental structure of the universc—what one might {srrhapit 
term the fundamental incthtHl of creation. ' No tine wc 
are told, ‘ w«>ul<l attempt t<i overthrow this formal distinct- 
ness — consisting in the imjHissiliility that one finite centre 
of e.v|)cricncc should jiossess. as its own immediate exjicri- 
encc. the immediate experience of another.’ Hut it is sug- 
gested that it * de|)ciuls on what are at iMiiiom unessential 
limitations, such as the fact of differences of vital feeling, 
depending as a rule on the liclonging of different selves to 
different Nwlies and ‘ if the hmdrance against two selves 
having the same immediate exjicrirnce could tic removed, 
the result involved would lie the coalescence of the two .selves 
into one '. So, again, we are toM that this fompl distiiKl- 
ness is * no doubt inevitable on the assvimption that there are 
to l)e finite individuals, liecau.se. it the centres ceased t<i have 
the different liases of feeling that keep them from merging, 
they would lie one without distinction awl there would lie no 
two experiences t<> hlend Nevertheless. ' its nature seems 
not wholly fundamental nor irreducible ,^nd later the 
conclusion is reached that * while we may venture to say 
that we .sec a use and convwiience in this system of finite 
experiences ... we are aware of its precarious and super- 

* imdmimtiitf mmd I'almf, p a6. 

* omd Pettit f, p 47 < >n the secoad lecture, where thi* (rndcinf- 
BCM it i^ecally notewc^y thruuihoat}. 
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fidfll tialitre * A cofiifdeter unity of finite mindt in one 
tuouM tiruif Ilf tt otKv to a partial Absolute, and mmsitate 
a iraiwforinujon of the differences whidi now suffice to 
keep fliute minds distinct ‘ ; but this, it is indicated, would 
not serw! the purposes of 'everyday life*. ‘ But. again (be re- 
peats). we are aware of the {trecarions and sufwrficial nature 
of their distinctness, and at es-ery point we nwet with indica- 
tions that something deefief and more real underlies them.* * 
The attitude rrvealetl in '■uch expressions, and the con- 
iktantly recurring ct*ncepiion of blemling or merging, as the 
superior itleal or g'al. seem i<i me very signilkant as licartng 
on the ultimate outcome fd a rigitlly absolutist the>>ry. and 
I will return »o c'»nsi<lcr them in that reference. But we 
must first, in ;uMke IkuIi n» l*ro(t'sM»r liosanquci and to 
ourselves, take iviic of the main c«»n'>idcrat»on'. «»« which he 
bases this view of tlw unimportance of the distinclncs.s of 
selves ami. as it w«,«uld seem, tis progre'>sivc tli.sapiiearance. 
These considerations arc in<licate<l in the referwee in the 
passage last qu»>tc<! to something deeper anti more real which 
umlerlies the indivitlual selves. Ami in what has already 
lieen said aUmt the universal in svhtch llur individual lives, 
ami from which he draws his .susicnance, I have emphasized 
m advance my atlhesion tti the valuable truth which IVo* 
fesaor Bosanquei enforces. What 1 deny is its relevance to 
the snggetfetl view of finite sclfhcKid as a vanishing distinc- 
tion. IVofessor Bosatu{ue(‘s polemic i.s directed against the 
tentfcncy to over-emphasi*e the exclusiveness of the self, as 
if it were in the a^tseriion of its bare self-identity and differ- 
enee from others that the self realized its true being; and it 
is eharactcmttc of his argument that be construes any state- 
ment of the focal difference or separateness of selves as 
unpiytng the denial of any common aims or eemunon content, 
in SfAkort, the demat of any common life in the wlwde. And as 
ifUfisi tmdi a view he has no difikuhy m showing that die 
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mhie of a seif. or. in his own |)hni$e, its reality, lies in its 
content, and that this depends just on the extent to which it 
at^MTopriates a conwKtn Iwritage of ideas and interests. The 
life of the hnite indivkttial, as it builds up its true self, is 
thitt a continual process of self-iranacentience; its true per- 
sonality or individuality does lutt lie in unshareable feelings, 
but in the richness and variety of its thoughts ami interests. 
It is not an abstract ijoint of {tarticularity ; it is, or rather, 
it makes itself, a little world, a niierciciwni. But the con- 
tents of such a .sclf-"-and every actual self is in its tjegree 
such a self- -arc essentially shareable. In s<Kial interests 
and purjxises the indiviilual Iiccomes out* with his fellows; 
ami in science .md philoMipliy, religion and art. he shares 
those universal inlere-.ts whiih arc the comnion heritage of 
humanity — which in the most literal sense make us men. It 
ih obvious, thcrcf/)rc. that there must Ik an identity of con- 
tent in all "cIvcs. and that the extent of this iilentity may 
vary indefinitely as iKtwccii different scU’cs, ’ large numiKrs 
«if conM*i{m«.nesses ' Iwing imlced, as he says, 'completely 
coim’ident for the greater proportion of their range* — so 
much so as to suggest the difficulty of understanding ‘ what 
was t<» Ik gaincil by so immense a multiplication of contents 
all but identical In thi-' reference we may quite intelligibly 
talk, as rrofess<»r Il<)sanqwet diKs, of ‘the overlapping of 
intelligences inasmuch as ‘ the formal diversity of finite 
centres is not at all thoroughly sustained and reinforced by a 
coincident diversity of the matter of their exiKrience Hut 
to add, as he doe.s. that the formal diversity is ‘ in some 
d^«r reactctl on and impaired ' by the partial identity is. 1 
submit, to state what may be true as the author intends it, in 
a fewtn which opens the way to serious error. For it is quite 
clear that the formal distinctness of selves is not at all 
* impaired * — not affected at all — ^by the extent of the knowl- 

* thii., fk ^ Cf. a- 53: ' Thch contcftis m<a^ in tfae most imfnitr 
and fttetwhna nt' 
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«%c Biey have In cunum^t. ur of the iiyinjHithieA they share. 
The fabric of two miiKU may. a.<^ Vrofessor Bosan(|tiet has 
it^Egested. be so nearly uietittcal that the one seems to rcdu> 
plkate the i^her rather than to supftiemefii it. ami yet they 
rcsnatn two minds t»» the eml of the cha|iter. Finite centres 
may ’wcriap’ irMirfinitcly in omtent, but, ex t% tetmim, 
they canmH overlap at all in existence: their very roiroa 
rfVire is to Iw distinct atnl, in that >cn«ic. Mrparate ami exclu- 
sive htcahialiiui'i of a common univer-e. 

It ^ not conrcivaMe, of course, that I'rofcijior fb»sanquet 
meam to <Icnv *uch a commonplace, lie allows, indeed, at 
the outset, that ‘ imltvi«{ualit> or jtervonality has an aspect 
of di^ituKt unslarealile intnirdiacv . | althtxigh [ in .substance, 
in stuff ami CMUteni. it is unnerval. omimunicaVdc, c.xpan- 
sive*. Hut the suKKesfnm of the argument throughout is 
the tinim/***riaMie of thn avfKct. It may lie a nccc,s<»ary 
cixidition of finitrne-*v, l*iit tmitmcw, we are divtinctly told, 
* lies in |>»iw(rrles*ne'-v ’ ; ami we muciJ h')w the cxfiansioii of 
tlie self ami itv ulcntifiratnm of itwlf with other .selves in 
conwHMi interests ,xml movement' reix-aieilly suggested to 
the author the idea of hiemling or merging a' the consum- 
mation of the privess of eniargemnits ami a kind «,>f emanci- 
pation from tlie lie limitanons of individuality as we 

know it. Thi.s is brought out 'till jm*rc strongly, if jiossible. 
in the author’s suinnwr> *0' the bx tme. ‘ There is no rule as 
to how far ” iierstnis ” can overlaji in their contents. Often 
a little change of iiuahty in feeling, it seems, would all Iwit 
brir^ them into one. It is imjioteiKe. ami no mysterious 
Itmitation tlial keeps them a|ian. At their wrongest they 
hecame conffucat, ami we .see l»ow tltey might he wholly six’ ’ 

"/M.r BXfi i‘l aii»m in one of the »amfnBrieii of 

llie vdkimfie : * There hr {h» ift wifktnf (lie 

ti0ii heumn unoOirr in linfte life: mt limiimtkein thtm^ 

iMrNet fi«i 4K»tihA haive « vnhie StiH m prnnn|i4c, o\tr are 

ri# fmt4 : (Hrfe n m Wd hurt irr i^et iliiti can mmke mtt being 
with tinbm m with the tier feet ex{i€jric«ice ' (ImiiwtmBMty 
0mt 
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The whok stress is laid, in this chapter and again in Chap- 
ter IX where ' the destiny of the ^ite self ‘ is discuss^, 
npoit the objective and impersonal content as distinguished 
from the per^-malities in which it is focused or realised. 

* The social fabric or any of the great stnartures in which 
spiritual achievement takes shape, e. g. knowledge, fine art, 
historical omtinuity of the ccmstitutional system of a 
country' ’ — * solid fabrics ‘ «>r * itrganic .■iirwctures ’ sudi as 
these — * arc the certain, intelligible awl necessary thing 
the ‘ something ileeper and more real ’ of which he spoke 
as underlying the * prccariou.s and superficial ' system of 
finite experiences.' 

My argument d«>cs not require me to deny what is true in 
this way of putting the case. These great supra-iiulividual 
creations impress us all with a sense of permanent, or at 
least, of age-long reality. The structure of a national civil- 
ization awl the traditions which constitute a nation’s life 
iwem real in a sense which transcends am! overshadows the 
reality of any individual citizcti (»f to-slay, or any of the 
nameless generations of the past, of whose lives it is, as it 
were, the abiding pnxluct. The time has gone by when it 
wa.s ixissiblc to sfieak of such things as mere abstractions: 
it is the individual who is apt to 3|>|)ear an abstraction when 
set over against them. And so he is when sft (nvr affatHst 
them ; for, as we have abundantly seen, it is <mly in them — 
as participting in them — that he has any concrete reality. 
But if we are not to forget the fundamental structure «>f the 
world, the countcr-.stroke must also be delivered. The uni- 
versal is no less an abstraction, if it is taken as real, or 
as possessing substantive existence, indepewlently of the 
individuals whose living tissue it is. They realize them- 
selves through it: it realizes itself in them. Thus a social 
wbede is the sustaining life of its individual members, but it 


' KsImc md Dtttmf, pp, jj-a 
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into thin air if we try to treat tt as an entity apart 
ftmcR them. Eactmive emphaMs on the one nde cn the other 
is the exfdanation of thr pcrtnnial duet lictwcen mdtvtdual* 
tstic and oi^anic theories of society or between numinatism 
and reaKsm. (duialism aiKt tntmism. in the wider fteid of 
|diito«q|)hy. Now, althouigh IVofcsMir Ihjsanquet certainly 
would not cltallatge the ,'\ri'itt4elian doctriw of tl»c concrete 
universal just enunciated, the strottgly monistic trend of his 
ttunight trails him. as we liavr seen. t<> treat the individual. 
^Md individtuil, almost as a negligittlc fet-ifure of the world, 
and in the iasue. cttUMM^uenily. as wc shall see later, to treat 
the finite self as a transitory phenomenon. 

But thi*. I venture !<» urge, is entirely to mistake and to 
underrate the place which imiividuatiun holds in tlie strut* 
turc of the univerK. arwl. con'e<|uctitly, as I suggested, to l»e 
untrue to the (msitum apfarentt) adopted, which treats s<.»al* 
making as the essential husinets of the universe. It is no 
doubt true, as l*rnfes»«»r Bosaru|uet remark.^,* that *we 
oinncn exf*cct to give a rcasMm for the scheme of the uni- 
verse *; Init we ought, at least, to tic aide l<> see a reason or a 
reasonableness in it. if our philo.sophy l.s tt> carry us through. 
And to Iras'c the whole question of ’ why the finite world 
exists ' as. in llte main, a mystery, vumld seem tf* indicate 
jMCime defect in the concYption either of the individual or of 
the Absohiit. t»r perhafis of la>th. 

{<et us consider first, then, what is meant, or what we 
<iught to mean, by an individual. 1 will start frrxn an inci- 
dental remark of IVofessor Bosanquet's. in which he pro- 
teats agains4t the |dhrasc ‘ numerical identity ’. commonly used 
in this eoimexicm. In the sentence I refer to, he speaks of 
aecentuatit^ * the positive self of content, at the expense of 
formal dhainctness. or what I rail under proteta mnnerkal 
Mkntity If I understand I^rofcsscu' Bosanquet’s objection 
to dbe phruc, I udee his contention to be that indivtdmdity n 
' Vmktt mi thtimf, p fit. * /fiM., p 
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ultimaftfrly a matter of content, ami that ituitvtiluar differ* 
enre», con^^uently, must be so explained. Form is not like 
an empty case imo which a certain content may be put : it is 
the structure and organiacation of the content itself. Indi- 
viduals arc formally distinct, tlierefore, nut because a more 
or less klentkal content has licen thrust into so many empty 
cases which have afterwards had a numerical laM, or a 
proper name. atiachc«l lu them for convenience of reference. 
Individuals of a s{K*cies are not cotnparable to articles turned 
out by a machine, each of which seems an exact rcjielition 
of its pre<lccess.irs. 'Ihey arc formally distinct. U'cause 
they are really tliffcrciit; and, 110 doubt, if we made our 
anaiy.sis tine enough, the manufactured articles also would 
turn out to Ijc only practically and approximately kleit- 
lical in quality and structure. For 1 accept the principle 
of the iilemity of indisccrnihlcs as necessarily true i»f all 
real cxistcHce.s. 'Ihitigs are distingui>he<l hy their natures; 
they are diflercnt wholes of content. Ami even if we 
make space and time the frimipium intUviduationis and try 
to rctiuce the formal distinctness of indniduais itt difTer- 
ence of jKjsition iti the siatio-icmix ral scries, such difference 
of (Kisitiun means a changed relation t>> the rest of the uni- 
verse, an exposure to flitTerent mtluenrcs and a conse<{uem 
difference iti the resulting nature. ,\iid >|»ace and lime may 
lie regarded ultimately as only a mode of expressing the 
general fact of individuation — the fact that there are finite 
centres at all. 

It follows, then, that every individual i<s a unique 
nature, a little work! <>f content which, as to its ingre- 
dients. the tenqiering of the elements ami the system- 
atic structure of the whole, constitutes an expression or 
focaiiration of the universar which Is nowhere exactly 
rqpeated. Appearances to the contrary are *lttc to super- 
final observation and want of interest in the object oUservtxI. 
To take the commdn instsmee: the siteep which to the 
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onltiiafry {iM»er>by arc tunly m many numerable mttto, are 
known real itaiiciduaK by differences of feature and 
dkaracter, to the »hri4)erd who lives with his fkicl: and 
enter* imo their life. And the higher we go in the animal 
scale, the more this uniqueness of the individual life 
is emfduisized. U is ex|>ressed with rare beauty and 
jiaihos in Matthew Arnold's lines on the death of his little 
dmrhshund ; 

Am! n<»t the course 
Uf all ilw ccnlufie' yet to ct»mc. 

And no! (he iiifiiuie resource 
Of Nature, with her countless sum 

Of %urcs, w ith her fullness vast 
Of new creation cvenm>rc. 

Can rsTt quite re|>eat the i»ast 
Of jii.f ill) little self restore. 

Anti when we {tass to man. a N'ictz.sche may consign the 
masse* of the race ‘ to the ilevil atul stait.siics ' ’ as ‘ blurred 
copies on liad }ta|>rr and from woni>oul plates but mankind, 
it has been more finely said, ‘ is all mass to the human eye, 
and all individual m the divine If not to NietzH'he's 
diseasnl extent, sse are all prone to .something; of the same 
feeling, Most of ws. { tam'y, have had our moods of dqires- 
Sion liebife the vast monotony of human comliiisins ami 
human tyjws. ami have felt oui.selvcs glutted by nature s 
endless fecundity, tiui that may lie our mistake, as sug- 
gested in the saying just qm>tiHi. It neeils. in fact, only a 
little syrntfiathy am! imagination to see. as Wordsworth says, 

into the depth of human souls. 

Souls that appear to have no depth at aU 
To careless eyes. 

Wtttiam James, in a delightful paper in his Ttdks to Teockerr, 
entitled * On a certain BKndness in Htanan fiehqps *, 
comrses, widt the aid of a famous quotation from Smvenson, 

* la llht etnjr aa Hi«i<(wy m lik t BrtnrtkHmo** 

* Mcwlqi, Vmkurmtf p. m, at dw ckwe «( a semoa oa Wac. 
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on our ordinary lack of this imaginative sympathy, whkdi 
makes our feilow-beings mere outsides for us; and in his 
essay on Human lintmtriaiity he returns to emphasize the 
narrowness ami stupidity of such an attitude, in particular 
the stupidity of inttMtsing u{K*n the universe or upon God our 
own incafocity, our iiinited sYmt>athy and interest. And, in 
fact, there i.s nothing ntore characteristic of the religious 
attitude that the sense of a Divine CiwnjMinum, whose perfect 
comprehension i.s the filedge of a syn»{«ith> as perfect, a sym- 
pathy to which wc a]>|«eat with contidence even where we 
might hesitate in reganj tt> tlio>e nearest l«.> us and most dear. 

But this is carrying us away from our iinincdiaie psiint, 
which was the nature of the individual as a whole (*f content, 
omstituting a unitiue localization or c.\[>rcssion of the Al»o- 
lute, ami thus making its unique comriluition to the life of 
the whole. The line of thought Into which wc have glidetl 
ha.s seemed U) suggest that this uniqueness of function or 
contribution might carry with it the conservation or f>crma- 
ncncc of the finite whole as such, lint I’rofc.ssor llosaruiuct, 
although in objecting to the jihrase numerical identity he 
appears to emphasize the <|uaiitative uni(|ncness of the indi- 
ytduai, and although he frequently sj»caks of the ‘con- 
tribution’ made by the finite self to ultimate reality (it is 
indeed one of his favourite expressions). s<Tms constantly 
to imply that this is t<j lie conceived as tlie contribution of 
an * element ’ or quality, some |icculiar flavour or tang, to 
a universal cxjHrriencc — not as comdsting in its own total 
living reality as a s|K>cific incarnation, a centre into which the 
AI>solute ha.s jKiured its own Wing. Anti It i.s in accordance 
with this view that the finite individual is rei>rescnied as 
yielding its contribution like a perfume exhaled in the very 
disaoiotion of its private being. 

Odours, when sweet vk4ets sicken, 

Live within the sense they rpiicken. 

TWs b clearly stated in an tmportam new chapter in the 
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Mecoad cditiun of hi* Ltfgk,' which ts in the nature o( « 
n|rfy to critictsiiia by FrofcMor Stout and Proleasot' Taylor. 
It ii true that the lUatentent tu which 1 reter is made of the 
animal mind, but animat minds are expressly taken as * an 
extreme case ' of ' the imperfect individual ' in general, that 
to say, of * ail finiie individuals ' ; ami what b said of the 
dc^ allies in principle to every finite subject. * Ko one who 
has kw««l a <log says Profc»w»r it(*8arK|u«i, * can doubt 
that its mind has a value of the same ktiHl. if remotely the 
name, as tus own, Ko <mc, <in the f«thcr hand, can well 
suf^se that it has the distinctness ami organization of 
content which we stiould expect of anything that is to have 
a permanent {4ace of its t>wri as a separate memlier of the 
system of reality, Surely the v»luti»>n must lie the general 
type which cotweives this p3rti.tt mind as conirifiuting a 
character. Jaunc intaisifWation of hoahj and affeetton, to 
tkxnc greater existence, and m*t claitmng in itself to be a 
unique differentiation of the real.' It is no doubt, in the 
light of such jihrascs here as * a scjiaratc meml<er *. ‘ .i unique 
differentiation’, that one must umlcrstand the {stiiited re- 
fuiutl made twice ovTr, in tlte chapter on ‘ tin* destiny of the 
finite self to entertain tlte tenn ‘inemler ‘ in reference to 
such selves. ‘ The finite self the says there m the text j, like 
everylhing else in the universe, is now and here lx*yond 
escape an denteni in the .\hsotute ‘—to which we have the 
fout'Orste : ‘ 1 do not say “ a memtier of " the .Absolute. Such 
an exfwesxiott might imply tltat it is. scfiarateiy and with 
ridative iitdepemlence, a standing differentiation of the 
Absoltite.* Ami again, d ftofnts of die same pmnt, we have 
anatber note, fourteen page* later, in which the saim dis* 
tincf ion it punctiliottsty reasserted ; ‘ We are sure, to b^n 
with, of our etenud reality as an element— 1 do not say a 
tM«dla^~4n the Ahatdute' And it is hi hanaony with the 

* TlW' dhi^P^ vf on * Tlfcf TlitftfSirtry of j^odptwnt ia ndsttwito AhtolutiMB*. 

*l4iWk. xM mCwiL ii, a 
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Sfttfit of Uie distincticm that the conciuskm of the chapter 
offers m ‘ the eternal reality of the AtDsoiute as that realisa* 
tion of our self which we instinctively demand and desire 

We are not at present discussing the t^pecihc prvd>Iem of 
human itnrooitality, although the argument may have im- 
portant hearings on such a question. What 1 wish to chal- 
lenge is IVofcssor Bo^nquet's wh<*!e view of the self or the 
finite individual — a view which is brought to a point in such 
a distinction as 1 luve just quoted (between ' member ' and 
‘ clement but which rums from end to end of his system 
and determines its whole structure. The too exclusive 
monism of the system depends, it seems to me, on a defective 
idea t»i wliat i.s meant by a self t^r by the fact of individua- 
tion in general. If one were inclined to put it strongly, one 
might almost .say that i’rofessor Uosanqiiet's theory d»xrs 
not contain the idea of self at alt ; the world is dissi»lve<l into 
a ci4]ection of qualities or adjectives which are ultimately 
houseil in the .•Xbseilute. And again, just because of the 
failure to appreciate the meaning of finite selfhood, it i.s 
difficult to say whether even the Absolute is to Ixr regarded 
as a self or not — that i.s to say, whether what is called the 
abstilute experience posse.s,scs the centrality or foralired 
unity which is the essential characteristic of a self, and, in 
its degree, we may say, of everything that i.s real. 

The doctrine of the one perfect individual is. of course, 
the overt thesis of Professor Busanquet’s first Gifford 
volume on ‘ Individuality and Value ' ; but the founda- 
tions on which the argument rests are more clearly ex- 
peued in the chapter of the Logic to which 1 have already 
referred. It is there quite unequivocally stated, in con- 
nexion with the theory of Uie judgement, that the only 
ultimate subject of predication is ‘ the one true individual 

* Falwr ami dttp is, pp ajS, 372. jMI, So saain w the mhR' 

nmrf of Uie same chapter ( p ssx*) the eoacinsion is si||nre*i «4 that ' it 
is radicr a perao«alit> than ««r f^rsonality that t* essentiai '. 
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Rod*, «U ftnitc itidiividttals being 'in uttimste analysts 
totiitfJtunu of cout^M within the real individual to which 
Biey bdottg *. and of which they are tluff’efore ‘ ultinatdly 
|Mr«dkatcs Here we come. I think, definitely to the part- 
ita of the ways, and yet. in reading Professor Bosanqnet's 
diafaer, one has the hopeless kind of feeling which so often 
of^resscs us in philoMjphical controversy—a sense of de^ir 
at seeing the one fuirty accumulating proofs, and reiterating 
assertMMts. of what it has iwrver tx'curred to the other to deny, 
'llie queMion is wlwther finite individuals pt>sses$ a sub-stan- 
live t»r an adjct'tivaf mode of being — whether, that is to say, 
they muM Ik taken a** substances in the Ari$t<itelian sense of 
»p«irr/ oo«f<f,that which cannot stand in a judgement as 
predicate or attribute tif anything else, the imlividual thing 
or fteing. in short, of which we predicate the universats 
which cimslitute it^ nature. But what Profcswir lUnsanquet 
elaborately contends is that the finite individual is not a 
substance in the Spiituzistic sense, n<it * wholly independent 
and self*subsistem not a * true individual not, in short, 
the Absolute. .VimI, of course, as Locke said in a similar 
eonnexton, ' it is but defining substaiKc in that way and the 
business is dmie Taking sul>stancc in this sense, Professor 
Bcnuinquet naturally finds it ‘ quite astonishing that an 
appeal in favour of a doctrine of independent .substances 
should be made on the ground of our experience of our- 
selves *. Tliat experience seems to him, on the contrary, ‘ of 
all things the mo,st fatal ’ to such a doctrine. * What all 
great masters of life have felt this [experience] to reveal has 
been a seeking on tlie part of the self for its own reality, 
which carries it into something beyond.’ * But the misun- 
tleratanding i* almost wilful, for the appeal to which Pro- 
fessor Bosaimuct is replying is not to the self as complete 
and self-explaining, but expressly to * the unique individu- 
Mity of the self as a centre of immediate experience Its 

* U0k, aigl-9 titxiks mtec). • /Krf., pp, ass-s- 
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ed^fes may be as ragged as you {dease ; our experience may, 
as it does, carry us on all sides beyond ourselves till we bring 
in the whole context of the universe. But, as Mr. Bradley 
himself testifies : * My way of contact with Reality is through 
a limited aperture. For 1 cannot get at it dirtxrtly except 
through the felt this. . . . £ver>ihing beyond, though nut 
less real, is an expansjpn of the common essence which we 
feel bumingly in this one focus. And so, in the end, to know 
the universe, we must fall back upi*n our personal experi- 
ence and sensation.’ ' Of course, as he proceeds to explain, 
this does nut mean that we start with an Egu conscious of its 
own states ; it dues not mean that we .start with an idea of the 
Ego at all, for such a con.scioo.sness is admittedly a later 
growth of reflective interpretation. What it aH'irms is simply 
the fact on which developed selfhood is t>ascd — the fact that 
experience takes place in finite centre.^, and that all construc- 
tion, all knowledge, rests on the basis of what Mr. Bradley 
calls ‘ the this and the mine Such presentation, he says, 
‘ is the one source of our experience, and every element of 
the world must submit to pass through it. . . . The “ this ” 
is real for us in a sense in which nothing else is real.' * 

If we now ask how it is that Mr. Bradley, in spite of his 
emphasis on the fact of individual subjects as se{)arate* 
centres of immediate experience, proceeds nevertheless, in 
his favourite phrase, to ‘ merge ’ these subjects, .and to treat 
them as adjectives of the one Reality, which he makes the 

'Appearance and Keahtp, p. a6a 

* Cf. Professor Stout, Proceedings of the Aristotetian Society, igoz-3, 
p. 19: ‘The consciousness of self is a complex product of mental devel- 
opment, and even in its simplest phases it alwaj^ includes a reference 
b^ond immediate experience. All that we are justified in affirming is 
that the primary psyChkal reference implicit in all judgement is the 
uithnate poipt of departure of the growth of self 'Consriousness, and 
that it always coattnues to be its essential linais hnd presupposition.* 

* Appearance and Reatily, p. 22%. 

* ’ They are considered, in some sense, to own an exclusive diaracter. 
And that dns character, in part, is exclusive cannot be denied ' iiPid., 
P.SH 7 ). 
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Mibject ot all predication, the coily intelligible 
anawer seem» to tie that the assertion is intended as a denial 
of a fiiwl ami unmcdiated pluralism, i. e. of the doctrine of 
idthnately self-subsistcnt. independent and unrelated reals. 
The licst insight into a writer s meaning is often gained by 
considering what he is attacking or, to put it more precisely, 
his conceptkm of the alteniative to bis own point of view. 
Now both Mr. Bradley and i’rotessor Bosanquet appear to 
assume that such a plurali.sni is the only alternative to their 
own position. We have seen how this runs through Pro- 
fesMir Bci-sanquet's .siatenieiit. In almost identical terms, 
Mr. Bradley tells us that every finite fad is ' infected with 
relativity ‘—it is ‘given as existing by reference to some- 
thing else ‘ It is adjectival on what is beyond itself.* * 
But such a use of the wtinl adjectival, though intelligible, 
and {Krrhaps forcible, is luuie the le.ss confessedly metaphori- 
cal. Things arc not adjectives of one another. A shoe is 
not an attribute of a (chh, and a .stm i.s not an attribute of his 
father, though in Ixrtb cases the one fact transcends itself, 
and carrie.s you to the other. Keducetl to plain prose and 
ordinary English usage, the ‘ adjectival * theory of the finite 
is simply the denial of unrelated rcal.s; and, .so understood, 
I at least shtiuld have no quarrel with it. If no finite fact 
can either exist or le undcrsttiod by itself, then the true view 
of Reality must l>c that which conceives the universe as an 
inclusive system of interrelated facts which, as so included 
and interrelate*!, arc to l»e regarded as constituent members 
of a sii^ie whole. This is the conception suggested by 
Professor Bosamiuet's doctrine of the disjunctive judgement 
as the complete or |»erfcct form to which the categorical and 
the hypoth^kal forms lead up. As readers of his Logic will 
recall, the disjunctive judgement, so interpreted, means not 
tite bare ’ ctther'ur ’ of formal logic, but the system of subor- 
dinate and mutually exclasive forms into which any given 

‘ of Logu, iqx 70*i. 
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whole differentiates itself. And. in point of fact, we find 
bint, in the course of the pre.sent discussion, repeatedly em- 
plo3ring such expressions as ‘ members of a syst«n *, * mem* 
hers within a whole '. * membership within a ctmcrete 
universal to cover the meaning formerly conveyed by the 
terms adjective and predicate, while still pertinaciously 
maintaining the forma) point that such members are logically 
to be regarded as predicates of the whole.’ 

It might seem, therefore, as if it l>ccame merely a verbal 
question whether we are to speak of an individual as a 
member or as a predicate of the Absolute. But unless there 
is .some real distinction, how arc wc to account f<jr Professor 
Bosanquet's punctiliou.s and rei)cated rejection, in his 
Gifford volume, of the term ‘ members of the Absolute ’ as 
applied to finite selves ? The rejection i.s, of course, verbally 
inconsistent with the phrases just quoted from the Logic, 
and one pas.sagc, at least, might be quoted from the Gifford 
volume it.self’ in which the term ‘ meml)cr.ship ’ occurs. 
Rut, even if not consistently aflhercd to, the fact of the 
deliberate rejection of the one term implies that, when taken 
in bitter earnest (to use a favourite phrase of his own), the 
idea of mcmiKsr.ship suggests another conception of the 
nature and function of individuation than that which domi- 
nates Mr. Bradley’s and Professor Bosanquet’s metaphysics. 
In the next lecture I shall try to indicate what I take the 
difference bctw'een the two conceptions to be. 

* CC. L0g%c, 2n<! cd,, vol. ii, p. 257^ 

* and Destiny, p, 204. There is a more important passage which 
i have since discovered, in which, speaking of ‘ the part *. he says : * it is, 
in truth, more than a part, it is a member or an aspect \ This occurs 
ip. 29B) in the tine concluding chapter of the same volume, * The Gates 
of the Future V and indkales at any rate a change of emphasis. 



LECTURE XV 


THE ABSOLUTE AND THE FINITE INDIVIDUAL 

(Com finned) 

« « 

I HAVE dwelt at atwne length in the preceding lecture on 
ProfcAjMjr IJosanquct’s tendency to rebel against what he 
caiktl the * formal distinctitess * of finite selves, and I 
cannot help finding a similar significance in the admisskm, so 
curiously recurrent in Mr. Bradley, of the ‘ inexplicability * 
of the finite individual. ‘ That experience should take place 
in finite centres, and should wear the form of finite this- 
ness is in the end inexplicable.’ Again. ' Why there art- 
finite ap|)earances, and why appearances of such varied 
kinds, are questions not to I* answered ; ' and, once more, 
in the closing page.s, * We do not know why or how the 
Absolute divides itself into centres, or the way in which, so 
divided, it still remains fine.’ ' And 1 quoted in the last 
lecture a {W-ssage frt»n Professor Bosanquet in w-hich lie 
refers in the same spirit to the question ‘ w-hy the fmitc 
world exists dismissing it with the remark that ‘ we can- 
not ex{i«ct to giw a reason for the scheme of the universe 
It would seem, then, as if the unity with which the system 
concludes tends to adioUsh the plurality of centres from 
which it starts. Their individual and, so far, separate 
existence cannot, of course, be denied as a fact of experi- 
ence ; but it is represented as ‘ appearance ‘ or illusion, due to 
the impotence of our finite point of view, and quite unreal 
* from the side of the Absolute ‘ It may be instructive 
says Mr. Bradley, ’ to consider the question [of soub} from 
the skle of the Absolute. We might be tempted to conclude 
that these souls are the Reality, or at least mtnt be real- 

end HeaHtji. -*A S*«» 5*7* 
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But that conclusion would be false, for the souls would fall 
within the realm of appearance and error. They would 
be, but, as such, they would not have reality. They would 
require a resolution and a recomposition, in which their 
individu^tties would be transmuted and absorbed. The 
plurality of souls in the Absolute is, thereft)rc, appearance, 
and their existeiKc is not genuine. ... To gain consi.st' 
ency and truth it must be merged, and recomiiosed in a 
result in which its specialty must vanish.’ * ' Taken together 
in the whole.’ he says again in his final chapter, * appear- 
ances, as such, cca.se.' * The e(|uivocation here and else- 
where Ijetwccn apiwarance and mere apjtearancc or illusion 
( the uncijnscious passage, I mean, fr<»m the one to the rrther ) 
is, I venture to think, characteristic of Mr. Bradley's whole 
[Kisition; hut, applied in this way to the existences which 
form the neces-sary starting-p'dnt i»f the whole speculation, 
it clearly involves a circle in the reasoning. There cannot 
l>e illusion or mere apjiearance, unless souls or finite sclvc.s 
really exist as such, to l*c the seats <»r victims of this illu- 
sion. The plurality of finite centres is. therefore, a true 
appearance ; that is to say, the Absolute really (lt)cs appear, 
or differentiate it.self, in that way.? One might infer from 
Mr. Bradley's account that the Absolute had no cognizance, 
so to speak, of the existence of finite centres at all, in its 
‘ single and all-ah.s<trhing experience \* What I wish to 
contend, on the contrarj-, is that the existence of .such 
centres is a fact as true and important ‘ from the side of 
the .Absolute ' as from the point of view of the finite beings 
themselves — nay. that this differentiation or creation (ac- 
cording as we name it) constitutes the very essence and 
t^pen secret of the Absolute IJfe. 

This is apparently implied, as we saw at the outset, 

* Ibid., tp. 304-6. * Ibid., p. 511, 

*Cf. Pt»iM«or Stout'* argument. Protetdings of ih* AriHotrHim 
Sociflj, 1902-3, p. 28. *Apptarmufe and RtttlUy, p. 272. 
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in Proftuor Bo**nqfiict'* ewj^iic description of the nw-' 
ftn e it$ M phux of s^^ul-making. But on iooktnn^ more 
Hcmly M hit bmgmge, * qualification may be noted, whidi 
at fintt is apt to pass uncrfMiervetl. ’ The universe he says, 
‘ is not a jrface of pleasure ... it is, from th« highest point 
of tnew eancemed Ufith finite beings, a place of soul-making.’ 
I confess that it was a long time before the insertion of the 
proviso which 1 have italicized struck me as a significant 
limitation of the general statement. But I observe that it is 
carefully repeated in the summary of Lecture 111 of the 
•ecomi course, where the moulding of souls is described as 
* the main work of the universe as finite One is forced to 
conclude, therefore, that the qualification is im]x>rtant in 
Professor Bosanquet's own eyes; and it is perhaps worth 
noting that in the second instance the phra.se occurs after 
the mention of the passage from Keats. ‘ Keats’s .sugges- 
tion *. says Professor Bo.sanquet. * is e.xpre.sscd .so as to 
imply the pre-existence of something to 1* developetl into 
souls, and a survival of souls in a funher life after toeing 
iwmMeil in this life. Accepting the conservation of ail 
values in the absolute, I <lo not think these special assump- 
tions necessary. But the view that the moulding of souls is 
tl»e mam work of the universe as finite seems to contain an 
unquesiianabic truth.’ Thi.s seems to imply that ultimately, 
or for the .Abstdute, the mouUling of souls docs not {tossess 
the central value or im|rortance which is attributed to it 
frowj the finite point of view. Unless the souls are conserved 
as MHtls, it is hardly intelligible to .speak of their moulding 
as in any sense the end or meaning of the world-process. 
But the whivte drift of the two volumes is against the idea 
of individual surviv-al ; * values ' survive in the Absolute, 
but not persons. ' The destiny or conservation of particu- 
lar centres !« tdls us in his c^iening lecture, ‘ is not what 
primarily has value; what has value is the contribution 
wiudt the partictilar centre — a representative of certain 
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ektnents in the whole — brings to the whole In which it is 
a member.’ 

This idea of ‘ contribation as we have seen, runs 
through Professor Bosanquet’s treatment, and it is an 
attractive idea, and true if rightly understood. But what 
if our contribution to the Absolute just lay in being our- 
self, our {larticular, .imperfect, but developing, self, the 
unique individual whom it has taken such pains to fashion? 
The contribution cannot lie in any of the qualities of the 
individual taken separately, for these are all universals, 
and as such must I>e alrea<ly folly reprc.sented in the perfect 
experience of the .Absolute. The uselessness of such con- 
trilnitions from the side of the finite is aptly sjTnboliaed 
in the Ixrautiful hut strangely heartless iiarable with which 
Professor Royce closed his first exposition t>f the Al>solutc 
philos<»phy. ‘ At worst he says, * we are like a child 
who ha.s come to the palace of the King on the day of his 
wedding, l*earing roses as a gift to grace the feast. For the 
child, waiting innocently to sec whether the King will not 
ap{X!ar and praise the welcome flowers, grow.s at last W'cary 
with w'atching all day and with listening to harsh words 
outside the palace gate, amid the jostling crowd. And so 
in the evening it falls fast asleep l)eneath the great dark 
walls, unseen and forgotten; and the withering roses by 
and hy fall from its lap, an<l are scattered by the wind 
into the dusty highway, there to lx; trodden under foot and 
destroyed. A'et all that happens only because there arc 
infinitely fairer treasures within the palace than the ignorant 
child could bring. The King knows of this, yes, and of ten 
thousand other proffered gifts of loyal subjects. But he 
needs them not. Rather are all things from eternity his 
own.’ * Profes,sor Royce has moved since then, and in his 
Gifford Lectures in this University* he has expounded a 

* The Religiou* Atptet cf Pkilasophy, p. 4^3- 

* TAc lV(»1d and the Indmdmal. 
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wry SSrrem rkw of the place and destiny of the finite 
«^{ in the Absoliiie life, and his later view is fowided. 
I think I may say, jtwt «>n the oniqueness of meaning or 
p^puse in each indivkloal life. To adopt the style of his 
own pnraMe. n is not flowers, gifts out of the commcm 
stock of naiare, which the child brings to the King, hut 
the gift of himself, an offering whjch only he can make, 
end which, we would fain believe, is precious, as nmhing 
eliie can be, in the eyes of the King. 

But all ilw metaphors in which Mr. Bradley so abound-s, 
expressive of ihc hlemling and merging of finite selves in the 
Al^htle. <lefencl »«» the assumption that the selves, as such, 
m their finite mtcgriiy. if «ine may so speak, po.<tscs$ no value 
for the .'\lw.i|»!r. In Ihe final chapter of Appearance and 
HeaHiy. Mr Bradley has occasion to cemsider a view which 
' si^Kgesis he says, * that in the Absolute finite centres are 
maintained and respecte<J. and that we may consider them, 
%.* such. l«» prrsi',1 ami to l»c merely ordered and arranged ’. 

’ But not like tbi-i he pr<<ee<ls,‘ ' is the final destiny and 
laM truth of things. We have a rc-arrangcment not merely 
of things 1ml of their internal elements. We have an all- 
pervasive transiosiofi %\ith a re-blending of all material. 
Ami we ran hardly say that the Absolute consists of finite 
tbtiqpk, when the things, as such, are there transmuted an<l 
luive lost their individual natures.’ Professor Bosanquet is 
not so copious in his metaphors or .so peremptory in bis way 
of putting the case; but his view of ' the final destiny and 
last truth of things as we have already partly seen, is. In all 
essentials, the same. He also tells us that the content of the 
imperfect individual has to lie ' transmuted and re-arranged 
the resiflt being ' the contribution of some modifying ele- 
ment to the experiences which come Bother in the Abso- 
hne *.* And, as Mr, Uradtey talks of the finite self as being 

*4ppemmit* md r sj* * and ed., wol. u, aS®- 

I'efai# «ad Desfmy, p. as» 
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’ embraced and harmonized * in the Absolute thrmigh Hs beie^ 
'mqqnemed as such', so Professor Bosanquet speaks of 
' the expansion and absorption of the self With more 
audacious irony Mr. Bradley speaks of the perfection and 
harmony which the indivtdual attains in the Atmt^ute as 
’the complete gift and dissipation of his personality’ in 
which * he, as such^ roust vanish ‘ The finite, as such, 
disaiq)ears in being accomplishtxl.’ * And again, * the proc- 
ess of correction ' which finite existence undergoes in the 
Absolute may * entirely dissipate its nature ' Transmuted ’ 
is the word most favoured by both ; but synonyms plentifully 
scattered through Appearance and Reality are ‘merged’, 

* blended ‘ fusetl ' absorbed ‘ run together *, * trans- 
formed ’, ‘ dissolved in a higher unity and even the more 
sinister terms ‘ suppressed ’, ‘ destroyed ’, and ‘ lost 

Mr. Bradley’s famous metaphor of the window-frames 
a.s expressing the condition of finite selfhood significantly 
indicates his conception of the process and its final consum- 
mation. * My iiKapacity to extend the boundary of my 
*’ this ”, my inability to gain an immediate experience of 
that in which it is subordinated and reduced — is my mere 
imperfection. Because I cannot spread out my window until 
ail is transparent, and all windows di.sappear, this due.s not 
justify me in insisting on my window-frame’s rigidity. Par 
that frame has, as such, no existence in reality, but only in 
our impotence. . . . There is no objection against the disap- 
pearance of limited transparencies in an all-embracing clear- 
ness.’* The Absolute is, In short. *a whole in which all 
finites blend and are resolved *.* And in Professor Bosan- 
quet’s account, it seems to be through some such conception 
of the disappearance of the finite selves, as such, and the 

* re-distribution ’ or ' re-adjustment ’ * of their material in 

* tbii., p. 363- *Apptanmtt and /frality, pp. sltHRS 

’/Mil, pp. 3 S 3-4 (ittiks mine). * /M-, p 439. 

* fMlnr and Destiny, p. xxix. 
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Ilie perfect experience, that evil, whidi is said to be dnifdy 
good in the vcnwag place, disaji^ears, as such, in the Aboo* 
htlr. The omtcnts or qualities of the different sehres are, as 
it were, shaken up lojjcthcr, and neutralise and supj^enicot 
one another. The metaphor is Profc«or Bosanquet’s own. 
• {{«m c«w»iafitl.v we hear it said,' he writes, * " They will do 
capital work together; A*s failing will counteract B's,*’ or 
" if A awl U could lie shaken up in a bag together, they 
w*.«kl make a per feet man. " The .Absolute is a limiting case 
of such a jirixcss.' ' But if such an ‘ all-pervasive transfx}- 
SKrtt ' (to go back to Mr. Bradley's phrase) is the goal or, 
n«»re strictly, tlw eternal reality which only our impotence 
disguises from its. then certainly we need not wonder that 
the exislmcr of finite centres at all seem.s on the theory 
inexplicable aiwl. one might even say, uncalled for. Why 
siwntkt the ble*«sed h.armony of the perfect experience be 
disturlwd esTH in appe.iranre ? 

But. in fstt. the \vh*iilr conception of blending and merg- 
ing, as applied t<< tiniie individuals, depends on the failure 
t » ret''«'Rnirc that every real individual must possess a 
snlwiantive existence in the .Ari.xfotelian sense. Both Mr. 
Bradley and Prufesvir Bosanquet. as we saw in the preced- 
lecture, insiisi on taking the individual as an adjective, 
lliereby rrtiucing ii to a contlux of universals or qualities. 
But it i% a trite olwervation that no number of abstract 
universal# docking together can give you the concretely 
existing indtviduai. To exist means to be the subject of 
qtiatities, to have or ]x>ssess a nature. This is re«^iaed 
In the current distinction between existence and content, 
between the ' that ' and the * what *. And although, as we 
Have already jsinly seen in another connexion,* this is a 
dtsbnetKm whidi easily tends itself to erroneous statetnent. 
we nmst be on our guard t^piinst a counter-error. It is 
certain tb« the that ’ of a thing, the substamive i8„it^ is 

p aiy. * j,, Lwtw IX. - 
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not 10 be thouf^t of as a solid core of being, a grain, as it 
were, of r^Uity-stuff,* to whkb. is a support, the qualities 
are attadwd. It cannot be taken out and exhibited as some- 
thing over and above the qualities. But reaction from 
sucb errors easily leads to an exclusive stress on the content 
or nature as constituting and differentiating the individuals. 
Here again, it will Ijc remembered, we have acknowledged 
the truth which lies in <sucb a mode of statement. Individu- 
als, it may be quite truly said, are ultimately differentiated by 
their nature, that is to say. by their s{)ecific content, includ- 
ing therein, of course, the peculiar arrangement or make-up 
of the content — what we may call its peculiar organization 
or system. But this way of stating the case is true only 
so lung as it does nut obscure the fact that we are dealing, in 
each case, with a concrete existent. There is a subtle danger 
in the term content — a suggestion that the individual is 
simply a very complex group of universals. But if, as we 
are agreed, the individual is not to be regarded as put 
together, so to .speak, out of the abstract universal, in the 
shape of so many qualities, and the abstract particular in the 
shape of a point of existence, neither can it be regarded as 
simply an intricately mingled group of universal.^ — a highly 
complex adjective. So to think of it is to confound the 
abstractions of knowledge with the concrete texture of 
reality; it is entirely to overlook the unity and centrality 
which is the characteristic of concrete existence, and is what 
we mean by individuation. Such centrality is acknowl- 
edged by our authors in the phrase ‘ finite centres But 
we have seen how ‘ precarious and superficial ' Professor 
Bosanquet pronounces such formal distinctness to be. And 
when the whole stress is laid on content, the content comes 
to be regarded as somehow detachable from the centres, and 
capable of being re-arranged and finally shaken up into 
perfect harmony in the Absolute. As Mr. Bradley puts it: 
* tatte't shruc. Cf. bis Httaphytk, Book I, clu{». iii, sectioa St. 
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* We (oiMxi m rcssoit why sud) ledif^ oonsidcfed in any 
Icatnre or a»fiect. liuiuld persbt eelf-cemred and doof. It 
•cemcd iKmibk. to the least, that they all might btend 
with MOe another, and be merged in the experience of the one 
Ecality. Ami wdh that possibiltty, given on all Mdea, we 
arrive at tnir conclusioit The " this *' and “ mine " are 
now absiorbetl as elements within oor Absolute.’ ‘ 

Itot such a conceptum does no more justice to the sob* 
staniive unity o( every existent than did the old associa- 
ttunist dtsM'Uition ui die self into atomic states or ideas, the 
tbxririne which Mr. Hradley himself so mercilessly carica' 
lured in hi* Hlhical Studies. ‘ Mr. Bain collects that the 
mind is a collectirm. Has he ever thought who collects Mr. 
Bain } ' So runs one of the m>te.s that sticks in the memory. 
But now Mr. Bradley’s own conception of the self seems 
opett to Uie same retort. To u.wi one of his own illustrations, 
the qualities or different elements of content in a centre seem 
as loose and indepatdent as marbles in a fiag. and when the 
string of the iMig is loosened the marbles escape, as it were, 
into the empty space of the Absolute, to group themselves 
afresh. Or, seeiftg that the as a receptacle, is ulti- 
mately a fiakm. or an accommodation to popular thought, 
we might . rather to speak of temporarily cohering marbles 
detaching themselves from their groups and being swept into 
new cotnhtnatioits. But not so must we think of any self 
or anal or, indeed, of anything that actually exists, not even 
of the Absolute itself, if it is to be more than an abstraction, 
if it is really, as it is said to 1*. an experienoe. 

The term * centres of experience * involves, of course, 
a ifMitial ineta{^or, but, try as we may, we cannot get rid 
of such metaphors; and the term centre, or the essentially 
similar term focus, which Mr, Bradley, we have seen, ooca* 
skmally toes as a variant, exprmses, as happily as we can 
hofw to do, the characteristic nature of the individual (Mr 
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Ums cotKrde universal as ( formal^' at least) a ael{*contained 
world, in which a certain manifold of content acquires an 
imemal unity as a single self or subject. The self or sub* 
ject, as we have alreidy said, is not to be conceived as an 
entity over and above the content, or as a point of bare 
existence to which the content is. as it were, attached, or 
even as an eye placed in position over against its objects, to 
pass them in review. The unity of the subject, we may 
agree, simply expresses this peculiar organization or sys- 
tematization of the content. But it is nut simply the unity 
which a systematic whole of content might possess as an 
object or for a spectator. Its etnuent, in Professor Bosan- 
quet's phrase, has ' c«}mc alive * ; it has become a unity for 
itself, a subject. This is. in very general terms, what we 
mean by a finite centre, a sou! or, in its highe.st form, a self. 

The origin of such centres is, perhaps, the only fact to 
which we can fitly apply the term creation, for they neces- 
sarily import into the universe an elentent of relative inde- 
pendence and separateness which is not involved in the 
notion of externality as such. Externality, i. c. the general 
splem of nature, cannot be really separated from the foci in 
which it finds exprc-ssion; to make this sc|»ration, as we 
argued in the first course, is to hypustatizc an abstraction. 
But if we try to imagine a purely mechanical system without 
any such living centres, it might seem possible to conceive it 
as simply the objea of an absolute percipient. And the 
abstraction may help us to tealize, by force of contrast, that 
a being which exists in any degree for itself, as a conscious 
subject, rounds itself thereby to an individual whole, and 
acquires in so doing an independence which we should not 
attribute to a mere object. To understand the process of 
sudi creation is necessarily bey'ond us ; we can barely describe 
its fliases without involving ourselves in contradictions. In 
one aspect, the soul appears to be the product of the general 
systan of things; in another aspect it aiqiears to be self- 
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craited by Hi own acition. to it» own exiiterMse at 

every Mage of it« progrcMi — m that it has tieen said para» 
tfeudi^ly. iho’e u no firs* moment of i«ff<<m«i<>sHWie**, 
but only a »rcond. 

Frofestor Boianquet. in hist careful and st^oitive diap* 
tefi «i ' 'rbe Mcmlding of Souls describe# the origin of life 
a* ctmiisitng c <iMmtiaJ!y in the existence of ' a centre sensitive 
to a more concrete eiiviro«»ment than that to which fdtysicat 
Rtatter read#', and ‘capable', he add#, 'of maintaining, 
combining and transmuting adaptations, so a# to bnild iqi 
a serie* of ada;ited creature#. In a word, what i# needed is 
a centre of nnifkation. different »ate<l by the e.#tcrn4lity 
which it uMiiir#. mnhmg more in principle than this.’ And 
by * the sculpturing pmccs# «»f namru! selection ' everything 
else i# added. ‘ the cimtcnt of life and miiKl (Wing) elicited 
by the luire principle id totality or non-cirtiirailictiun ’ from 
the environment or ' range of extemalit) ' which constitute# 
the ’ circumference ' of the living or intelligent centre. It is 
a process, as he rather strikingly put# it. of ‘ eliciting our 
own souls from their outsides * Elicti however, as he 
remarks bimself, a little later, ‘ is a u#cful word, but covers 
an almost miraculous creation, which it tloc# n<.»t explain.' * 
For, of course. * cctjire ' must be uiHlcrst»>o<l a» an active 
eenire of r«i*pon*e, not simply as a iiwu# in which a certain 
range of externality reffect* itself into unity. l*nites#c'r 
Btwanquet's quasonictaphtwical |«hra#es stirnctimcs scan to 
suggest the laitrr idea, and his remarks «ai the ongin of life, 
taJtcn togetbrr with the exclusive »ire»» laid on the function 
of the euviFonmeni, seem unduly to minimise the moiiMtntuus 
difference between a resptwnhe centre ‘capahk of main* 
laimng. cunffmttng and transmitting its adafuations and the 
mas*>|Mim» which serve the physkist as the suhstrata of the 
• cheme of mcehanicai movements. The mas»*point is a 
tbcoretkM ahMractioR; the respotiittvc centre t$ a practical 
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and living reality. In tits first vdlume he lays a similar stress 
tm the |diyskal basis of mind and the intimate correlatkwi 
of the organism with its cnvinmment, but he reminds us, 
in a fdirase which 1 made use of in an earlier lecture.* that 
aQ we can ultimately mean by such assertions of the de|)end* 
ence of mind on organic cundiituns is to cnncei\‘e the soul 
or self as * a supervenient perfection *; * a perfcctitm granted 
by the Absolute according to general laws ujfion certain 
complex occasions and arrangements oi externality In the 
ctuisctous being, he adds. ‘ the Absolute begins to reveal its 
proper nature through and in union with a certain focus 
of rxtemaltties L>tze. to whose phraseology* Professor 
Iktsanquct refers, while emphasizing the inevitable mystery 
involved in the process, brings out more clearly the peculiar 
nature of the product. ‘ How it can lie brt»ught about,' he 
says, ‘ or how the creative jxmer of the Absolute liegins to 
bring it aUmt. that an existence is prmlucetl which, not «»nly 
in acctirdancc with universal Iaw*s prosluces and exjKriences 
effects and alterations in its connexion w‘ith others, but als<.», 
in its ideas, emolicjns ami efforts, separates itself from the 
comnvm toundati<»n of all things, and l»ecomes to a certain 
extent an independent centre — this question we shall no 
more attempt to answer than w't has*c others like it. Our 
business is not to ntake the world, Init to understand the 
inner conitexion of the wt>rld that is realized already : and 
it was this problem that birced us to lay down our limiting 
idea of the Almdute and ii.s inner creation of countless finite 
beings. This idea we fourKl it necessary to regard as the 
conception of an ultimate fact.’ * 

Lotae’s taaiemcrtt is important, because it i.s just the 
partia] independence of the finite centre, the way in which it 
‘ acfiarates itself from the common foundation of all things 

* Cf tmpn. p 

* mi |>|i ifkt'QS 

* tectioa Z46 ( Eacfnh traatlatson, pp. aja i)- 
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wMdb eimilttittcf tlie «fi»«niial royiil*ry o( the fact Monistic 
writers arc loo apt. alier accepting the fact (as in sonte 
Mtuw, of ctwrsc, they must), to proceed to obliterate m e*- 
f^atn away its rfiaracteriMic features. But if the individuals 
are sintply pipes through which the Aluointe pours itself, 
)et». a» it were, of <4ir fountain, there is no creation, no real 
tlifTcreftiiaiiott, and, there f*»re, in a sense, no mystery. A 
sdf whkb is merely the channel or tmmthpiece of another 
seif is a self, it h of (be very nature of a self that it 
thinks ami ai't,< ami vjcws the world fmm itjt oun* centre. 
each t«f us, at it has lucen s;»»l, tlichotomizes the universe in 
a different place. No sup}>*o*-<l re'Ull of s|icculatis’e theory 
am overrule a certainty hatctl on direct cxiicricnce— the 
certainty, namely, that it is nc who act and we who think. 
We are not simjdv an wleal fi.e. an imaginary) point 
throttgh which the forces or uleas of the tmiverse cro',s and 
pass. This primary cotuvicthm is m»t inspire*! hy il»e ulteri»*r 
motive t»f imr<»«lucing pure contingency aivl overthrowing 
the idea i*i law and system ' No doulit it excludes a fatal* 
istfc chrtermiuism o !cry<*, which is simply ilie tienial of self- 
hmal alti^gether: hut it forces itvclf u|>on us ajiart fnim any 
tiuthxik up*m conse*|uejwes It m. in a sense, a direct cer- 
tainty. Imt It is liased also on an insight into tlie contradiciury 
nature of any ctmnter-hyjiotliesis. The creation of creators, 
says I*r»»fessor llosaiH|iiet dogmatically , is a mere self-contra- 
dkttun: awl. no doubt, that Wimld lie m. if the term creator 
were uwlmtood in a literal ami al»ydute sentw. But the 
ntesinii^ which the epigrammatic phrase is intended to ctm- 
vey is just that the selves are real centres of existence and 
nut points of intersection or radiating centres of a single 
force. A» alrendy said, there is no creation in the case, no 
othemeMi at a^, unless the selves have some kind of inde* 
pendent atahit conferred upon them. And to say. as 'Pro- 
fesaor Bosampiet d>tcs in the same beeath with his acetetafioa 
* As thwhUMW SvMiwtttrt ahnurs Menu iw iwmeinie* 
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oC «eI(-<ontradiction, that ' there cannot be genuine frecitom 
tmlees the divine will is genuinely one with that of hnite 
beings in a siH</te personality *. is. to my mind (unless we arc 
speakii^ of the ethical and spiritual harmony of the two 
wills }. to funiish a much mure glaring instance of a self> 
contradiction, lor it is to deny that there are two wills at all 
l*r«fcs«>r Bosanqdift is haul <if appealing to the great 
experiences »jf life — to love. t4> the religious conscMiusness, 
to social unitm — as carrying us out of the ipiasidcgal world 
of selfish claims and imlividualistic jnsticc into a world of 
dee|ier spiritual inemlarrship, where such clainjs disap|Krar in 
tire iutinuitc consciousness t>{ union with our fellows, with 
the l»clove«j ithject, or with Go<l And again this is true, 
liejiUid c|ue.stion. <»f all private and exclusive or, as we say, 
purely selfish desires and claims. Hut I apfaral confidently 
t»j the same great expcrience.s U/ prove the absolute ncrr.ssily 
of what I will call ‘otherness', if they arc to exist at all 
It takes two m*t only to make a bargain ; it takes two tt> 
U>vc and to 1* loved, two to W(*r.Hhip ami to tie xvor.shipjie«l 
anti many conihinctl in a common ptirpjse to fttrni a s»>ciety 
or a jwoplc. Surely, as the }>*jet says, sweet loxc were slain, 
Ofulti difference l^c alsiiished; the most self-effacing love hut 
ministers to the intensity of a dotihte fruition. As in the lt»ve 
of man and w>iinan, so in a great friendship the cianpletest 
uientificatiun of interests and aims <lt»c« nt>t merge the 
friends in one: the tmjst jierfecl alter ego must rentatn an 
alter if the experience is to exist, if the joy of an intensiried 
life is to be tasted at all Selfhood is not .selfishness. And. 
passing to the instance of society, it is an insidious fallacy tt* 
speak a» if, with the growth of social soltdarity, there was 
formed ‘ an individuality * in which particular centfe.s * tend 
to be. as particular centres, transccmled and afisorbed 
Surely the better the society — the more pervasive the spirit 
of memiiersliip->-the ni4>re fully does each member reahae 
^ Vdim* md p. 
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tfMl enje^ hb owti iiultviduiitity. It b an tnclividnal Ictd 
that the camimm Hie lairtt*; it b refleried to its from the 
ce«miciwnce» of tmt fellows. 

And when we owne finally to the religious conKiou$ne«s 
file Mune nrcesfity h<»J«h. I will take I‘rofeii*wir tio^^nquet’s 
own account of that exjierience, to which l)otb he and Mr. 
Bradley a»M|fn~”an<I rightly assign-^such central .signtfi- 
cance. The relignius conMriousne*>s is* expressly defioet! by 
Frofeasor iktsarMptel as sclf-recugniiuin.' the recognition 
by the finite of its ' true Ixring ' and of its ‘ uni«m with the 
wfejile*; ll»r insight into ‘the mijMJSsihility of its finding 
peace otherwise than as offering itMtli t«» flie whole Or. 
again. ' the primary priiK'lple <d religion ’ is said to I* found 
' in devotion athl sv<.»rship, such that in them the self not 
merely, a* in alt action, pasnes Ijesotul itself, hut ctnisciously 
and intcnlumally rejects itself as worthless, liecause of the 
aupreme value which it attaches to the ohject with which 
it tiesires and affirms its union Similarly, in tlw conclud- 
ing cha|rfer, tlie cxjierience is descrileil as ' self-identiftealiun 
with {>crfcction * accepting ^^erfec^ion as real while admit- 
ting liiai he cannot attain it m his own right ‘ : ' his identifi- 
cation by faith with the greatness of the universe The 
description i.s, 1 llnnk, le-ioiul challenge, but every phrase 
of it »uret) miphes that reality of difference for which the 
Kyatem. in its letter at least, apfwars to leave no r«K*m. If 
the specific religious insight i» tlie reeogniti«ni of deficndeiwe, 
it b only inasnuKh as wc have a ctnam inde{wnden( status 
that we can recognirc ami afhnn the depcndeiwe. Wlicn 
the religious man identifies himself with the perfection 
of the whole, and. as it were, appropriates it to himself, 
the very act of self-identificatkm implies the individual 
difference of the self that makes it. , Otherwise the whole 

* ' Sett-fWBOifintian, u «« ihiB w«, is a»<4iie« phnue for lie reliiiiotn 
cnMciawincM ' it’olW smt a >ti; cf p. sot * fbtd.. a JtW 

* (hik. a jest. Cf die Sobkhiwj. fs aaxiL 
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thing is a ptipiurt show, and we fal! bach on the vulgar pan* 
theism which tnakcs the Absolute the direct agent in every* 
thing that is done : 

Ami patiently exact. 

This universal G«>d 
Alike tt* anv act 
I’rcKml). at any mal, 

Ami «juietty tleclaims the cursings of himself.' 

The religious attitude—an »h.if we niean hy worship, adora- 
tion. self -surrender — is wholly iinjiossiblc. if the selves are 
conceived as lelejihoue wires along which the Abstilute acts 
or thinks. As it ha' often Urn remarked, the systent of 
Spinoza has no pH>ni in it f«>f .‘spinoza himself ami ‘the 
intellectual love oi with which he elo.ses his Hlhics. 

That hulilimc acfiuiescente. that anlour of self-identification 
with the spirit of the universe, is possihie only to lieings who 
are more than mere minles of a divine .Snlwtance — whose 
prerogative it rather is to lieeome the sons of (»od. 

Tlie relation of the Atisolulc to finite imlividuaN cannot, 
in fact, lie projH'rly stated in term* of the old metaphysic of 
substance. I'he essential feature of the Christian conception 
of the Wiirlil, in contrast to the Hellenic, may Iw said to lie 
that it reganls the |K*r«on ami the relations of persfms to one 
another as the essence of reality, whereas Greek thought 
eonccivefi of jiers^malily. however spiritual, as a restrictive 
characteristic of the finite — a tran*itory prmluct of a life 
which as a whule is iiufiervaul.’ M<Mlern AliMliUism seems, 
in this resjiect. to revert !<» the pre-Christ ian mmlc of con- 
ceptifrti, and to repeal als«> the too exclusively intdiectualislic 
attitihle, which characterizes Greek thought in the mam. 
But no solution of the problem of Gcid and man can be 
readied from a consideration of man as a merely cc^ilive 

' ErntfritteUt f.tm. 

* Fmwr. Fkil«$o^ky of Tltu^ijm. vol. i, p 77. 'tlw pmfounit perstiMl- 
itMi of CbfMtMRrtjr *. Cf Wia<leK»nd, Hiuory of FMotofhf, p. aiS 
(Eitfbdt tnnstatioa). 
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heitq;. Bkrc wUI i» ocrtainly an alMraction; trat so is knowL 
•dfe, if it is not refsrdcd as ttic moving and deteratinifif 
force tn a penomlity, «^ptng its altitude to the world and 
all the action which ts the outexane of that attitude. In this 
sense it is the character, or spiritual will, that is the concrete 
porsonalit). It is as such a will that man is independent. To 
be a self is to Iw a f<i>rraed will, originating its own actions 
attd accefUtng ultimate responsiNlity for them. For in all 
iptefftbais of mfual causathm the jjcrson is necessarily, in our 
explanatums a Itrmintu ad tfufm or a IcrmiNtu a quo, He 
is the M«irfe of the aetkm : we canra^t g4» Iwhind him and 
treat him a* a lhor«rtt|rh/are through svhich certain forces 
n^ratr and awitrivc to protiure a particular result. ITie 
person is certainly tart a fixe«l and unchangeable unit. He 
is open to nairal education and spiritual regeneration: he 
may change so much as to Itec«»mr, in the expressive phrase 
of rvligkm, a new creature. But although he is thu.s open 
to alt the influences of the unis'crse. these do nut act t«n him 
like forces ob cj’tro. They make their appeal to him. but 
he must give the response. He canntH be driven, he must 
tic drawn. And. therefore, the pnKcss of tran.sfurmation is 
atw'ays. in a very real asjwct «»f it. his own act, his deblierate 
choice. VVe may believe in the ultimately constraining 
power of the liood.* but a mwal Iwmg canrwn lie c««nman- 
deered; he must tc persuaded, and the process may Ite long. 
* Behold, I stand at the door and knock : if any man bear my 
voice and open the. cKhw. 1 will oame in to him. and sup with 
him. and he with me.’ Even the divine importunity will rod 
force an entrance. This freedom brloi^ to a seU-conscimis 
being as such, and it is the fundamemal condition of the 
ethical life; without it we slumld have a world of automata. 

*Cf EnwfWwiV few*. ‘The Park*; 

Ytt taskv yaw iNtrplc moantain. 

V«t taM yarn aaoent snkmI 
Tlsrt Kigks or Unit twv* or Crime 
Leads ah *eui* to (tie ffood. > 
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THE FACT OF FREEDOM 


m 

No ^oobt the creation of beinfs who are really selves, with 
this measure of ‘ apartness ’ and independent action, is the 
■ main miracle ' * of the universe. It is, in the very nature 
of the case, impossible that we should umli/rstatui the relation 
<if one may esen use such a finite tem» as relation ) between 
a creative Spirit ^aiwl its creatures, whether as regard.s the 
independence conferred or llw msMjr in which the lifc*history 
of the finite Iwing still renwins p.Tirt of the infinite experience. 
Finite lieings know one another from the outside, as it were, 
the knower l>ein}» i/'.nt exidudcsl from the immerliate 

experience of any other centre. lUit there can l>e no .such 
l»arfirr, sve may sup{s»se. Iwtween the finite consciimsness 
and the lleing in which its existence is r<»oted. It tnust 
reimin o|)en and accessible — it must etiter into the divine 
c.xf>erierK:e in a way for which our nwxle of knowing hardly 
furnishes us with an analogy. It i.s, I say, in the nature of 
the case, impossible that we shoukl understand, and lie able 
to con.struct f<»r ourselves, the relation in qucsti«*n; for t<t 
tlo so would Iw to transcend the conditions of our own 
imlividuality. to get. as it were, Ixrhiml the conditions of 
finite existence and actually repeat the process of creation 
and realiec the ahvdute experience. Accordingly, when we 
d(» try to schematize the fact for our.seIves. we either elimi- 
nate the characteristics of selfhotMl by making the individual 
simply a vehicle of lransntts.sion or. on the other haiKl. we 
lose hold of the creative unity altogether hv treating the 
individuals as independent. seIf-sHl»si»tent units. Hut l»c- 
camr such is the inevitable fate of any attempt to dcscril>e 
the fact in terms devised to express the relation of one finite 
fact to another, and rmly there appropriate, it by no means 
follows that such creation is impossible for the Absolute. 
And certainly rej theoretic difficulties in a)ncciving how we 

h 

* THb mjibjwi-ittirick* tH#l th^ni »rt flwcitt 
W«b power oo llwiwr owui awt mn4 tht worlH 

Tenujrjms, ' De IVofiUKlii % 
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CM be free »hotiht fwevcnt us from recognieing that we are 
free. In aatcrtii% freedom we are not asserting anything 
additionai and extraneous about our experience; we are 
simply describif^ its nature, as we know it from within. 
Anti we are apjdying, in this supreme instance, the principle 
which has guided us throughfjut. tfte principle of the reality 
of appearances. 

Ho far as we arc ctmeerned. individuation, in llw sense 
explained, a})tNrars to refireMnit the fumlamental method of 
rreaUon. or, to |nii it t>thcrwise. the fundamental structure 
of the actual worhl. And when we turn to the Absolute and 
try to figure to ourselves ‘ the art of w«)irld-making ‘ ‘ from 
that sian<l|¥Mnt. the same suggestitm seems strimgly empha- 
siaetl. ‘ W’e are finite," say# l*rofe»*r»r fiosanquet in a fine 
passage of hi* introsluciory lecture. ‘ we are finite, which 
moms incomplete, and not fitted to Iw absolute ends. , . . 
We must have something greater than i»ur finite .selves 
to eimtemplate. VVe want something alxoc us, sf»mething. 
to make us dare and <l»t and hoj»e to l>e,' * ‘ The unit he 
says in another place. * looks from itself and not to itself 
am! asks mrthing Iwiter than to be lost in the whole,"* 
Nothing could l»e truer. It is the familiar paradox of the 
ethkal and rtligbus life, dying t«i live, self-realization 
ihitft^t selC-iacrifice. seif-dev'elofiment through absorption 
in objective interests ami in the currents ttf the universal 
life, "Hie individual who would find his end in the culture 
of hi* own personatiiy. wlwtber as a ntora! work of art or in 
the wider fields of liiemture and taste, suffers the same 
defeat as the voluptuary who pursues pleasure for fdcasure's 
sake. He goes in danger of tl» doom figured by Tennyson 
in * The f^lace of Ait ’. Bnt although the individual may 
nm imdce hmiaelf his own End. the world of firnte indt* 
eidtali may weU cxmstiiutd the End of the Abeoittte. How 

* As Haaw esBt n. * tmikmlmriltjf mmt f'atw, a zf. 

* md 9. iss- 
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can we a$crttie tu the Absolute, as many theologians have 
libne. the self'centml lile, the awtiemplatian of Hi* own 
glory, which spells nK>raI death in the creature? Is it rea- 
soetable to deny of the lontal life of (Jod that giving of 
Himself ami hnditig of Himself in others, which we rec<3g- 
ni*e as the jierfection ami fruition of the human life? This 
wfYuhl l>e, umler pretext <<( exalting the divine, to place it 
lower than the liest we know. More re.iM>nable i« it to sup* 
p<»se that the iotinite reality reflects itself in the finite 
nature, arwl that, in the conditions of mortal perfection, 

Chir vtiilshavc sight of that inmiortal .sea 
Which brought U'» hithei — 

repeating in the process of their «i\vn exficricncc the flux and 
reflux of the cosmic life. 

11>e idea of cml or purjxiMr may not lie literally applicable 
in such a sphere, but we may at least :ay that just * from the 
side of the Af».s<>lute ‘ the meaning of the finite powss inu-l 
lie in the creation of a world of individual spirits; for to 
such alone can He reveal himself, and from them receive the 
answering tribute of love and adoration. Ilie coming info 
ficing of such internalitics means * eliciting in I’rofessor 
Bosamiucl’s phrase, out of the comnum fund o{ externality 
a new worhl of a{)|}reciation, of mutual reciignilion and 
spiritual communion, to svhich the former now assumes 
a merely instrumental functHm, a circuit made by tlie .Abso 
lute towards the formation of beings capable of spiritual 
response, which etirkh thereby the life from which they 
spring. Only for and in such beings does the .Misoluie take 
on the lineaments of (lod. This world of self-conscums 
personalities is the Chitm Dei, descrilied St, Augustine 
and by Leibnitz ; it is the Kingdom of the Spirit of whkH 
theotogiaiu speak as the great consummation. Ilie yeamitq^ 
of the divine for fetbwship is the idea of the well-known 
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Snes of Scbtiki’ with which chi«B» hw Phrmmenohgy: 

Friendie»» was the miKhty Lord of worhls, 

Fdt tlcfecl—^hmfure rreated spirits, 

Blessed mirrors «{ his Idessedness ... 

From the .dialke of the wwld of soub 
Ft^ms for him now infinitude. 

But if we project our imapnaiion thus into the vacancy 
before the world was nai. Iieforc tiotl was truly Goil, we 
must rememfirr that we are merely tran^siatinK into terms of 
time, as in a llatonir myth, the eternal fact of the divine 
nature, as a self-cominunkating life. Tire divine Kremiie, 
an a pre<xfstrnt < reator. is a fisore. if one may jwi i^tteak. of 
the tofpeat imapmation ; n indicates what (»«>d is not, it does 
not tell m what He oiKe was. 


NOTE ON rROFE.SS( »t< BOSANurET’S USE OF THE 
StK lAL ANAf.lK;V 

Profeasor rtosamiuet himself, on more than one occasion. 
•Ufttrsts that m the conceptuti of society we have the best 
anatnuy of tlir atnolute es|*ericnce. .S« far as there t* formed 
'a tMOcial mind’, hr juys, ‘the {mrttcubr cenirrs liegin to l*e 
adapted a# mrnihris td an individuality iransccmlmjf their 
own. , . . Their ijualitws brj;in to ta* rein forced by lUhers, 
their dehciencieji supplied, lu a word, their immanent conlra- 
dkfH)0» renK»ve<l hy rradjusunrnt an*i supplementation, so that 
the body of |M»rlkularise«l centres be|'in* to take on a distinct 
retenihliince to what we know* inust be the character of the 
absolute.' * So, again, he sfiraks of ‘ the social whole and 
civiltaatton ‘ as ‘ a rrahsed antktfiafkm of the absoiate.' * 
‘ L^imate rrtaiity is for {the mrtaphyskaJ] arfumcni'.be says. 
* what the social coUccnvity is for the socud student.* * But 
fbere is the same wavering of fmini of view whidi we have 
sumid throwg ho ot, due to tito defective sense of personally. It 
is the impei'indivkhial and, as it were, in^persomd character of 
the aodal mind or the social ctdiectivity that seems to c o mm end 

* Fuhu and thrmbty. y. so * fML t- *4»- * fM^ |v tt. 
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tc to Professor Bosstiqiirt as an analofor^ He speaks, in the 
conteicl of the patsaife ftm quoted, of the tendency of the so- 
da! process as being ' towards an individuality in which cen- 
tres, formed and further formed by such a prixrss, tend to be, 
as particular centres, transcended and absorbed*. And. on the 
other hand, inasmuch as the socnil collectivity has no self’Con* 
fscioosness, no centraHre#! existence of its own, a|>arl from the 
f^rficutar centres m which it is reaH/ed, the suggestion of the 
analogy, when thus applied, is that the AbiKdote^ is not to 
tc regarded! as a self-centred life. In that way the |>ersonaiity 
toth of the tinite centres and td the Absolute tends to dis* 
apt>car. l>ut, as wt have seen, the dcvck>|nnent of s4X"iety, so 
far from ‘absorbing* its imfiviflual memiK'rs, is a continual 
dr%Thq*mefTit of their self conscjoiiHness, an+l furnishes no 
grounds, tliereh>re. for inferring their disapi»ea ranee, at par- 
tKTular centres, in the Absolute, And if we lake the idea of 
centrality or individuation * in bitter earnest ' as the character- 
istic uf everything that is concretely real, wc shall not s[>eak or 
think of the Absolute as ‘ a vast cotuinmtm ’ nf w’hkh * hnite 
srtf-consckius creatures * are ‘ fragments*/ but rather as the 
Uk&\ unity of a world of self-consci«n»s worlds, to which it is 
not only their sustaining siil>stance but also the iUuminatioti of 
their lives. Society, taken by itself, an absti action hyposta- 
tued, but the idea of a divine Sociuj has been one of the most 
abiding inspirations of rdtgious experience/ 

*' W« apprrjaeh the study of hmtr tell -contc ions ermturet, pirfuircd 
to hnd m them the fr»gmrnt» of « vast cofitmmioi * il aimr aad Dtitmy, 
p. II). Cl. p u. *ltie cotuinuum of the wbolr % 

•See Sttpptemeniary Note I> on Ijtcttffrs XIV and XV, p. 4i6 



LECTURE XVI 

THE IDEA OF CREATION 

■ 

At ibr of the last lecture we fouml ourselves tnseti^ 
siWy wvolvr«l in criticism of a certain conce])tkm of Crea* 
turn. “n*e wuni i/rrafion recurs constantly in pliilosopbi- 
m\ am! theob»gical rliscmsions of the relation of Gtxl to the 
work! titat It ts «tr%irah)c to Mthinit the idea to a somewhat 
m«^re careful exarntnatiofn in order to discover the meaning* 
or meanttigs. which liave l#cen attachrci to the conception. 
Thh should enaNe us to determine whether, in any of its 
MMUtes, it is to Ijc taken as exjiressing or |Kiiming to a philo- 
t^sphtcal truth, 

llie nlea (oitn?* a natural part of any the«>ry which treats 
Cjrtxl ifeisltcalK as a |mreh traiiscendenl IWing — a Cause or 
Author of the universe, eniirel> distinct from an effect 
which is s|mken of iiicta|diurtcany as * the work of hts 
hamJs \ Hut it incurs also in theories which claim to lx 
immanental, and m some <d its forms it may not l»e inctmi- 
patihle with such a doctrine. Historically, the idea carries 
IIS imck to a pnmiine stage of pictorial thought like Oiat 
of the Zulus, rnetstfoned by *r%k»r, who trace their ancestry 
hack to I’nkuhmkuUi, the Old-old-onr, who create<i the 
worid. It meets us with sonuMhing of a sublime simplicity 
in the opening words of Crtmests — * In the loginning God 
created the hesorrn ami the earth/ Such a statement yields 
a leinptKmry saitsfactton to the craving for causal exj^ana* 
lion* ihotigh it is m>« ttecessary to go beymid the Gild's 
quesikm* ’ Who ma<ic God ? \ to beccm aware of its meta* 
physkat imiiflkiefn:y> As it has been not unjuigly saki** 

* Vmt HaftfflMUtfi* tti, vu6 (Eai^Mi 

trttitrfiT Hff ) . 
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m 


xn 

' C»ntenfinent with the regress to a r»od<reator or some 

simitar notion b the true mark of sfiecutalive indolence/ 

Ttw first feature in the onlinar> idea of creation to which 

I wiidi to draw attention is that creation is regarded as an 

event which took place at a definite date in the past, to 

which we can rementnt by a temporal ari^i causal regress. 

The old chroniclers in their na>vc fashion record the event 
* 

metluidicaliy w’ilh the otlier entrie-; that seeme<l to call for 
notice, such as the death of a monarch, an tnvasioti uf the 
enemy, a plague, or an exceptionalU Imd winter. We know 
that the date was hmg fixeil hy nihikal chronoUgy as the 
year .4004 a. c. And .so it remained till the rise of getilogical 
science l>ro«ghi alxiut a vast extensjon of cosmic time. 
Thetdogy accomnuxiuted itself, not without '»ome frkitoii,' 
to the demands of the new- science; hut. although the actual 
date wa.s thru,st hack, the view of creation as an event 
that hapiwned at some dchnite jjerusi in the iia>>t still con- 
tinued to l>e held hv onlinary thefilugica! thought. Perhaps 
i should say still (vmliniies to lx- held, for I tind so afilc .a 
thetdogian as the late Professor Flint telling us, in his 
lectures on Thrism, that ‘ t/i«* cpieslion in the theistk argu- 
ment from causality ' is * to prove the univer>c to have l»etn 
an event — !•* have had a conimeticcment. . . . ('oinpared 
therewith, all other <juesti.,ns which have l»een iulr>Mluced 
«ntt>. or as»JCtate<! with, the argument are of very -ulMirdi- 
natc nnjHtrtancc.* ' Ami accordingly, in or<Jer to answer 
the question, he pnx’eetls to an examination of the universe 
* in order to detennine wficther ut not if licars the marks 
of tieing an event Ami liccausc such an examinatitm 
reveals mutability stamped upon every particular fact in 
the umverse. even it* apparently most stable fomtationa — so 
that each may Iw treated as an event depeiKknt «n a pre- 
ceding event, a phase in a universal pnices- of transforma- 
tion — we have U» exiraordinarv conclusion drawn that 

n 
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l3ie ttntvcm a« a wMe m an event or eHect in the same 
sense. But surely mch an af^ummi is an example in tjrctim 
of the faitaejr of Compositioa A tittle later the author b 
fotmdl grasping at Lord Kelvin's tlmt current deduetkim 
frten the theory of heat. * If thb theory 1* true,' he .'ays, 
’ {dtysHral sctence. instead of gtvii^ any rountenance to the 
nothin of matter having existed frem eternity, distinctly 
teaches tliat crealkm t«*A {dace, that the present system of 
natinre and its iates originatetl at an approximately assign* 
aide dale in U»e (asi.’ ' Hut Sir Wtiiiam TKenoms specu- 
lation. Iiaard on the uUttnatc dtsst{)atton eir. rather, tlegra* 
daikm of energy- an end or running-down of the cosmic 
mes'hanism, implying a iirginning or start uf the same 
within a measuralile ume- -entirely elqiendcil on the coneep* 
thm of the univerteas a linite cloiied and therefore 

Ixrggetl tl»e whole ejucstion. !t has ceased to agitate the 
KientitfC world, as the conditions of scimtitic thetirizing 
have come to lie more clearly realiml, and the recent 
discovery ot the immense quantities of ctiergy gcneratetl 
through the dbintegraiion of radium, !>y completely upset- 
ting llte lasts of tlte cakulati-m, lta< made men more than 
ever disiiKliited to draw tlcfintle ami final conclusions from 
thetiries which are in a prmes.v of ronlimtai resisioit. in 
thb connexion it is a signilkant fact, tm which I cannot 
help remarlting. tliat, although the whole face of {di) steal 
xcienn; has been changetl by the remarkable discoveries 
of the Iasi twenty yean, there has been m> attempt to 
^^rnknt the changes either in a theological or an anti* 
theo%^tcal interest. 

It iW dtflkult to understand the importance attached by 
many tl^dk;^ians to a temporal (origin of the physkal unl- 
stm. if have once abandoixd the gtocemrtc hypoth- 
esis and corolhirm. The spectacle^ of the bi«h and 
d«ith of worE|a may acttudly be Sittn by the astronomer as 

* >17. 
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lie 9c$m tlK heaven*, and in that «eme the earth and the 
solar system to which it belongs amkmbtcdi) bad a beginning 
and may be ex|i«:tcd to have an end. These, however, are 
but local incidents of tlie distritiutbn of tiie cosmic forces : 
what passe* away here is being liom. or is ripening to 
fruition, cIsewlKre. Ilw universe, as it has been said,* has 
no seasons, but 111 at once Iwars its leaves, fruit, ami 
blossom. In Prufcas4»r Flint’s case, llte stress laui on 
origin ‘ at s*wne a^Mitnalde ilate in tlw j»as! ’ is the less 
easy to mKlcrstaml, l>rcaii-e in tbe iiest •.cction nf the same 
lecture he proceeds to argue that s**ct>iul.'»r\, that is to say. 
{dtysical. causes are m<t. strictly sj^caking, causes at ail; 
each merely tranMuitn (u j|s cotise«|urnt what it ha.s receive*! 
from its antecedent. * A true cau-^e i?* one to which the 
reason not only moves but in which it rest**, am! csccpi ii> 
a first cause the mind cannot rest.' Am.l thi.s i', dcssTtlie*! 
as 'a single all-originating, all-pervading, all-Mistaining 

principle Ml things must conse<jueiilly ** live, move 

ami have tiwir lieing “ therein, h is nt their end as well 
as at their origin : it cncontjasses them, .all r<ntnd ; it 
penetrates them, .all ihrongh. 'Ibe le-ast things are nut 
merely linkesl on to it through internicdiate agencies which 
go lack an enorinom di'tance. but are innne<liatel\ piewnt 
to it, and filled to the liinii of their fartilties with its power.’ * 
Otiviuusly we have passe«l here to .*1 differet)t range of nleas 
aln^jether,* to a frankly immanental view of causatioit 
where ‘ first in the expresskm * first caufte has m< refer- 
ence to antccetlcflce in lirae. but is emplujed prof>ier t-xtrl- 
Icmiiom. as the Scholastics say. to signify that wliat is 
designated is the true and (mly cause. A* Kant no less than 
^rnioxa clearly saw, <bd cannot Ite reached at the farther 

' tmd RfuHtf. p poo. 
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tnd of my chain of fthenoroemt anteccdcnU and ccmmhs 
<|tietits. To magtnc that He ctmU be readied in that way t» 
to breat God and the divine action a» a jautiotlar fact, one 
more {dtmomenon aihird to the Mitieft. But to talk of a 
* &m " cau»e in that sense t» a contradiction in terms; once 
emtiarkcd on the modal seqtwnce we are lautidied upon the 
tfihntie regress. God is cause in the sense of ground, 
that ii to say, the Being whose nature is expressed in the 
system as a whole * In <ither words, (..iod is cause only 
when caunt “ ratio : for the reason or ultimate explanation 
t»f anything is cmly to l«r found in the whole nature of the 
system in which it is incUhtet!. 

The kka conlainesi in I'rofcssor Flint's second account, 
that the existeiKe of the uiuver»e (lefierids ujkx) a con* 
tinuous forth'paitittg of divine (xmer was rec'ognieed by 
mediaeval thinkers in the doctrine, which Ifcscartes takes 
over fn»m them, that ’ the conservation «if a substance in 
each motnenl of its duratii’ti reijuircs the -.anie i»#wcr and 
act that would Iw necessary t4» create it. sup{>osing it were 
tau yet in exisinwe This tlie\ held, even while main- 
taining at tlw same time the tt»c«»rv of the ttriginal creatkm 
of the uniserse at a detinite |>rrk«) in the (last. But the 
more thcnighl fully we consklrr the idea of rrcaltoti as a 
special act »>r event that tt*i>k place owe ujion a lime, the 
more mapfdicahle <hies it a]){war. It represents the universe 
as in no way organic to the divine life, (hi the contrary, 
God is conceiveil as a prc-cxisieni, self-centred Ikrson to 
whom, in bis timrouhlcil eternity, the i«lea of such a creation 
oceura. one might almost say, as an afterthought. The 
inspinition is forthwith put into execution; the world is 

*004. in S^kKUia** temiiK»foif]r. w ncX (excc|>t m a very icdiniical 
M«M« v^kii iw Uw vvw«li» oi aaytttwc. but He i« Uic 

emw w w uNW fue uf alt tbrngi, imumiKb •» ‘ all Uimg» wbidi come to 
IMkm, come to m** soieiy tbrumit liic law tbe iul^^ nature of (kd, 
aa4 ioilow from hi* cttance' i < 5 . Sdwiwtw),. 
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awftttd ‘ the word of his power \ A itnivene U «unt> 
mooed into existence amt stands somdiow tiwre, as shapes 
and figures might apptsir at a sorcerer's word of cuntmand, 
or as temples and towers rise lUce an exhjdatmn before die 
eyes of a dreamer. The act is an incident in God's exist* 
eticc and the product stands somehow independently outside 
him and goes by tfsetf ; so that hU relation to the subsequent 
unfolding of the cosmic drama is at most that of an inter* 
catted spectator. 

It is sotnehiiw thus, 1 think, that {Kipular thought envis* 
ages the relation oi (kxl to the universe in creation, though 

no douht, naively attributes a much greater imjiortance 
tt> the incident and its consequences than they ct»uld reason- 
ably lie sopimsed to have for such an eternally self-involved 
Deity. But such a concqrtion of creation belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as the waving of a magician's warn!. It 
has no fdacc eitber in serious thinking or in genuine religion. 
It was an old gil>e of the tCpicureans, familiar in Cicero’s 
day, to ask what (kx! did before He created the heavens and 
the earth, and how He came to chiiuse just then to create 
them, after forliearing to do s<» for so many ages — a flip- 
pancy, no doubt, but a flippancy provoked in .v>me measure 
by the shallow anihrop<.imorphism of the doctrine assailed. 
Sc Augustine, who twice addresses himself to meet the 
criticism, wins a technical victory by the argument that 
lime itself was creatctl along with the world of moving 
things by which its duration is measured, so that there 
could be no lapse of unoccupied time licforc the creation, 
there being in eternity neither before nor after,’ But, in 
so far as he still regards creation as a unique event, an 
event, that is, which took i^ace once — an act of GtxI’s will, 
tun not grounded in his nature — he does not meet the real 
(fifficidiy. The work!, m his theory. stiH had an absolute 

' Cmm mtm im Irm^iM'r if AtiguMinr** dmimitton , tltc world 
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and. even if it had never existed at all. the aelf» 
yyj ffenf heifig t»f (»nd would have been in no way affected. 
And this externa! and almcnt accidental reiatioa between 
the two is inevitably implied in phrases whkh speak of 
a divtne extstetwe * before the world was *. But this solitary, 
aute-^mundane Figure is the residuum of a primitive, mid 
piaortai fastiion of thinking, a magnified man. but rarefied 
to tore mind, after the anak^y of ArisioUe's pure thinking 
upon thought, and left stamiing afian frwn the world he 
IK invoked to explain. A (kxi so conceived is an Absolute 
ill llw old t>ad sen^e of a being existing by itself wdth no 
essential felations to anything else But if God is the prin- 
ciple through whkrti ilie world liecomes intelligible, His 
relation ihr world cannot be of the merely incidental 
character indicated. If the universe is to be understood 
through the nature of (hxl must mi less be expressed 
in tilt uuiverMT and umlcrstiMid through it. 

firiKT more sjieculativc mintls. Ixith before and after 
Augustine, thinkers Urtb Chrisltan and non-Christian, have 
insisted that creation must be regarded as an eternal act, 
an act gruumied in the divine nature and, therefore, if we 
are to usc the language of time, coeval with the div^ine 
existence. Such was the doctrine of Origen, the early 
Father. Go*!, jays .spmo*a. i.s the cause of all things, fvr se, 
not oertdexs (jtxl i.s not more necessary to the world, 
says Hegel, than the world to tkid. Without the world, 
(Jod were m>i tkxl, 'thxl is the creator of the world,’ he 
says, repealing Spim.>ea's thought, * it belongs to his being, 
to his essence to be Creator. . . . That he is Creator is more- 
over ixM an act urwknaken once for alt; what is in the 
Idea is an eternal clement or determinatkm of the Idea 
Itself.* * And lest these latter testimonies shouh! be in mty 
way sttipect, I will (|oofe to the same effect from Utrid, 
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fNraminent half a century ago as a defender of Tltetiun 
against all that he deemed pantheistic error. ' The creation 
of the wwkt *. says Ulrict. ' is certainty to be understood as 
the free act of God. But his freedom is nowise an arbi* 
trary freedtmi ( H'iUkuhr) which at it.s mere good pleasure 
might act so or otherwise, might act or refrain from act* 
ing. ... In trutft Cm^ i.s not first God amt then creator of 
the world, but as God he is creator of the world, and only as 
creator of the world i.s he God. To seiiarate the two ideas 
from one another is an empty and arbitrary altstraction, 
aflirming in Gfxl an unmeaning difference which contradicts 
the unity of the divine nature,’ ‘ HeiKe,' he concludes, ' just 
as (jod docs not bccomr creator of the worki but is from 
eternity creator of the worki. so the worki too, though not 
eternal of itself, e.Kists from eternity as the creation for act ) 
of God.’ * 

But if the world is thus co-eternal with G»k 1 , how does 
the doctrine differ, it may be asked, from the Greek <loctrine 
of the eternity of matter, in opposition to which the Chris- 
tian dogma of ‘ creation out of nothing ’ was primarily 
formulated ? The difference is indicated in the last phrases 
quoted from Ulrici : it is eternal not of itself, but as the 
eternal creation of God, The dcKtrinc of matter in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian theories is a .somewhat obscure 
question. To Plato, who hardly uses the actual term at 
all, matter was the element of Non-Being, with which the 
pure Being of the Ideas, is mingled so a.s to produce the 
phenomenal world of sense-experience ; and he is commonly 
understood to be thinking chiefly of space (the unlimited, 
the great aiul smalt, as he calls it) considered as a principle 
of individuation and multiplication. To Aristotle, from 
whoae |diiiosq[diy the t^qxtsition of matter and form is 
derived, matter is the idea of mere potentiality not yet 
actm) — an idea which appears to be involved in any prooesa 
' Gnu tmd IVtU, pp. sii-a 
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of 4e««k»fNiicnt Neitber. therefore, underetood l^r Ihe tetts 
erliat it meam irt our ordinary usage and in nMdto |dd 3 oa> 
gc»craliy~-'the elemental sarocture of the pkysicat 
workt. Both, however, regarded it as a limitation of the 
|mr|Kwivc action of the ideal or formal principle. It b 
the mfmyiuitHir mechanical necessity, wh^ imports into Uie 
world of experience an clement of contingency or casualty, 
and prevems it fremt Iwing a jierfect realization or cndKxU' 
men! of reaiwm. TlAis in .\ri>tnalc, as well as in l^latu, the 
C^wniic process is regarded "tilliinalcly untler the analc^* 
uf the plastic artist who hods in the hard material a limit 
to the realiiiation of his t\»rmati%’e thought Careful 
examination might show tluit IMato and Ari-lotle in such 
expressions do hftlc im»re than fonnulaie tltc comlitions 
which appear to !« inv»»lved in the existeiKe of an indi- 
viduated or differentiated univerw at all, comlitions which 
modern phihnuiithy ativ.> is form!, in one fashion or another, 
to recognize. But l<»,»kcd at roughly— ami especially if 
We read into the doctrine of matter the ordinary assix'iations 
of the w-tuxl. and think, as the Christian writers mainly did. 
t»C tlw worUl-anificer in the Timaeus — ancient thought 
appears to leave us with a dualism of two indepemlent amJ 
coHrtrmal priwiples. the t»nc of which is ctmeeived as 
hanqpcrtng ami limiting the divine activity. 

It was against this dualistic conception that the Christian 
dhuctrine of creatkin out of mithtng was directed. All the 
dogmas of the creed, it has often Ijcen pointed out, were 
formulated as counter-statements directtd against some 
emir or heresy ; awl lienee it is from what they deny, rather 
than from what they affirm, that their true meaning or inten- 
tkm is to be gathered. The doctrine of creation out of 
notho^ is accordingly the denial that the world was merely 
shaped by Ciod out of a pre-exiattit^ materiat God is cre- 
Mor, nac artiheer; in him is to be fewnid the^ole ex|daii»* 
’ WlmmmO. tiitMnf «/ rWo^ofAy, p. 144 {£it«ii«h tmuhtioe). 
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tkm of the existence of the world, as well as of its detailed 
arrat^ipenients. There are not two principles, but cune. 
Creation, moreover, was expressly defined as an act of will, 
in opfiosition to the many then current theories of emanation 
and evolution, in which the derivation of the world from 
its ultimate |»rin«tple is conceivetl, by the aid of plentfful, 
and often f^nross. physical analogies, as a process undergone, 
so to speak, by the ground of things without its intelligent 
concurrence, much like the fission, for example, by which 
the lowest organisms propagate themselves. The impor- 
tance of the doctrine, negatively, in these two directions, 
and it.s greater relative troth may therefore he freely 
acknowdeftged. But the precise |K>sitive meaning to he at- 
tached to the formula was necessarily a subject for further 
|diilo.sophical anal)'si.s. 

Creation was. doubtless, originally conceived by early 
Christian thinkers in the quasi-magicat fashion already 
descrilicd, as an act of liare will, and the world as a mere 
effect, a scjuirate, externally jsisited, existence. But this 
kind of factual e.xternality, if asserted of material objects, 
could not long he maintained in regard to the spiritual 
creation, tlucugh just here, from another |w>int of view, the 
independence involvc«l in real creation is, as wc have wen, 
most marked. Already, in the old Hebrew story, man is 
made in the intage of < i'kI. ami it is through the hrcalh of 
God that he liccorocs a living soul. And the direct ethico- 
religious relation of man. to Gml, which was the essential 
diaracteristic of the new religion — the idea of the heavenly 
Father, which was the burden of the teaching of jesui* — 
made it impossible to treat the divine and the human simply 
on the footing of cause and effect. While the doctrine 
of the Word made flesh, which so soon liecame the central 
dogma of the faith — ainerting with a stupemlous simplicity 
fluit Gad became man — made an end, in principle, of mere 
aooodietstk transcendence. Hence in Origen, the fint 
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philoiotiliktl lhe.4ogiai» of the Clrordi in any larger aenae, 
we tiave. airca<)) mentioned, the doctrine of an eternal 
cteatkin. whkh. a* the continnal prodoct of the cliangdeM 
divine wilt, become* an expreaaion of the divine nature 
rather than the outcome of will in the sen»e of choice. 
Origen apf^ie* ihi* conception primarilyeto the world of 
free spirit* which he describes a» * snrrounding the Deity 
tike an everdivmg garment He gives a more fantastic 
account of the material world, but he rightly regards it as 
secomlary to the existence and function of the spiritual 
rreation. On similar lines moclem idealism, as represented 
by Professor HosampKft, while treating the whole universe 
as organically one, regards the material world fundamentally 
a» that * through which spirit attains incarnation * — ’ a sys- 
tem by which the cemtent of finite minds is defined and 
their imiividuality mamfcsietl ’ — the instrument, as it were, 
throi^h which the only real creatbn, that of minds, is 
worked rntt. Am! ihu-i, although finite minds exist only 
through nature, nature in the last resort ‘ exists only through 
finite miml 

Dll such a general view, the idea of creation tends to 
pass intf> that of manifestation — not the making of some- 
tking out of nothing. Init the revelation in and to finite 
spirits of the infinite riches of the divine life. It was in 
this sense that thcolc^ians and the makers of creeds and 
cemfessions came to speak of ^ the glory of God * as the 
sofWCRK; end and meanir^ of creation. The {dirase has 
proved in some tespects an unfortunate one. in so far as it 
tends to dw idea of self-glorification and disfday. 

as of a despot feeding on servile adulation. But in its 
rcHgiotis intentiMi it is to be interpreted in this sense of 
sclf-cemfmmieatkm, intemificatkm of life through reaJtaa- 
tkm of life of others. In this sense we may ude* Plato’s 
great wof^ in the Timotmsi. * Let me tefl. then, why the 

awl ap- <J)> tJS> ST*- 
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Dtator created and made the universe. He was good . . . 
and being free from jealousy he desired that all things 
iliottld be as like himself as possible.* It is in this spirit, 
too, that Hegel so often tells us that the Christian, that 
is to say. in his view, the final religious, idea of God is 
that of the self-r^ealing or self-imparting God. And this 
again is the phiioso|ibical meaning of the saying that God 
is Low. 

We begin to see, then, that creation cannot lie understood 
unless in reference to the subjects or conscimis existences in 
which it terminates. The objective world is a creation, or 
rather, as we have saiil, a revelation in and to them, * there 
being as Berkeley once put it, * nothing new to <»o<l 
Such a position need not. however, involve us in the sub- 
jective or individualistic idealism of Berkeley; all that it 
means is that wc refuse to take one element or moment in a 
pnxess and treat it statically as a fact on its own account. 
And we must lie in earnest with thi** principle throughout ; 
for it applies to God and Bnile minds, the apparent licgtn- 
ning and end of the proccs.«. just as much as to nature, the 
intermediary or connecting term. They also cannot lie suli- 
stantiated a.s static units apart from the proccsis in which 
they live or which constitutes their life. In the ca.se fif the 
finite consdous being this is fairly obvious, for he plainly 
receives his filling from nature and is reduced at once to 
a bare point or empty focus H we attempt to lift him. as an 
independent unitary existence, out of the universal life from 
whfdi he draws his spiritual sustenance. But it is apt not 
to be so obvious in the case of God. And yet. in this ulti- 
mate reference, it is equally essential to be clear on the point, 
if we are not to involve oursehxs in meaningless s|)eciilation. 
Hardly any {diilosophy has avoided such speculation or at 
least the appeeranw of it. Even a theory like Hegel's, 
wbkb iRsists so strongly on the idea of creation as an eternal 
act or an etmtal process, seems repeatedly by' its form of 
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Mttcnwnt mggtsi just tlut prior eiottaice of tile bore 
ttr^ecnuil wbkti it i» the (»«eiicc of the theory to deny. 

The tnixkeaultnf ^uggeetkm referred to nay be iltimrated 
by the more naive rtafeinents of Janet, to whom, however, 
by rnMon of hi» dortrinr of final causes, it was more than 
dimply a defective form of expression.^ ‘The insoloble 
prolyl says Jartet.' ' is this : WTiy is there anything but 
God ? Whctiwr it tw held that GmI produced the worid by 
a necetsar}' ematutkm or that he created it freely, the diffi- 
culty still renains — why did he create it. why did he not 
remain wra{*})«d up in himself?’ 'We conceive*, he says 
again.* ' two |>criods in the divine life, whether historkally 
or lexically distinct dines w>t here mudi concern os. In the 
first period, God is in himself, collected, concentrated, gath- 
ered «n himself in his indivisihle unity. This unity is . . . 
the absolute c<»ncenirati(.>n of being; it is the plenum, God 
being thus conceiwi as the absolute unity, act and con- 
sciousness. Oeation commences when fiod comes out of 
himself, and thinks ,H<»mething else than himself.’ Tfie cause 
of the universe, he sa>s <jtncc more, ’ is lieforehand. entirely 
and in itself, an absolute Hence it is that we are con- 
frreiitsl with the old difHailty, ’ the w’hcrcforc of creation 
Now such a prohlan is certainly, as he .says, insoluble, hut we 
have created the difikulty for oursclres by substantiating 
find as a wditary unit apart from the universe in which he 
exj^retues himself. .As Ulrki puts it, God is known to us at 
creator of the worW; we have no datum, no justification 
whatever, for suppo.sing his existence out of that relation, 
* wrapped tip in himselK* as Janet puts it, * entire^ and in 
himself an absedtue 

And yet thinlwts much more profound than Janet ^pear 
to he embarramed by the same kind of problem. The 
whole syatensatk amseture of German tdcaiism in Fichte 
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Mid Hegd might almost be cited in cvidmtx. Think only of 
Fidlitc's laborious and futile attempts in the IVisstnschafls- 
khrt to deduce the Non-Ego or (^ject frtan the Absolute 
Ego or bare subject with which he starts. The Absolute Ego, 
he says. *is al»o!utely identical with itself . . . there is 
nothing here to b^ distinguished, no multiplicity. The Ego 
is everything and is nothing, because it U nothii^ for itself.’ 
Yet be proceeds to lepresent it as an infinite outward striv- 
ing, which somehow manages at the same time to throw an 
dtettacie in its own way. by impinging against which it is 
driven back upon itself. By this reflection or return upon 
itself it attains to self-consciousness, that is to say. first 
becomes an Ego in any real scnj»e of the word. The purely 
illusory character of this attempt to conjure bare object out 
of bare subject is obvious. It is hopeless to try to construct 
a concrete self-consciousness »Hit of the interaction of these 
abstractions; and, when challenged. Fichte tells us. as we 
might ex^x^ct, that he never contemplatetl what would be 
comparable to the absurdity of writing a man’s biography 
before his birth. ' (\)nsciou.sncss ’. he declares. * exists with 
all its determinations at a stnike, just as the universe is an 
organic whole, no part of which can exist without all the 
rest — something, therefore, which cannot have come gradu- 
ally into Ijcing, but must necessarily have been there in its 
ccnnpletencss at any period when it existed at all.' He tells 
us, in other word.s, that he has not lieen narrating what ever 
took place, but giving a logical analysis of self-consciousness 
into its distingui.shah!e but inseparable moments or aspects. 

We must accept tlw disclaimer, and yet the start with an 
abstract One. and the persistent attempt to make it posit its 
own other and thereby generate all the multiplicity of the 
world ‘ out of the unit of itself ’ * is significant of a deep- 
seated tendeiK^ of thought. We meet it again in Hegel's 
«art with the pure Idea which ' passes over or ' lets itadf 
* Aalmueef In hin, however, ia onoUier refereaet. 
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go into N«ture in order to itmim thence imd be st home 
with tuelf a» Spirit We meet it even more unmisuUoibly in 
the daboroie con*»triKtvi>n of the divine nature in his Pkihs- 
ofAy <?/ Hfhyitm. What Hejjel is realiy doing, of coume, 
or imeivling to do. is to emptiasixr the truth that if we start 
rrdrriKWv with a One, wc find that it inequitably involves a 
Many, for it i« only as the unity of a, multiplicity that you 
kntm it as one ; or, similarly, the idea of subject imfdies an 
object of which it is conscimts — through which alone it can 
a subject. In the world of reality, therefore, there is no 
possibility of a start with a mere One or a mere subject, for 
these arc the alwtracttons of reflective analysis. The 
H^lian principle of l<»gical implication is, in short, when 
tidied to the case of CkwI and the world, the demonstration 
of the very principle of eternal creation for which we have 
contended. CkhI exists as creatively realizing himself In the 
world, just a* the true Infinite is not a mere lleyoml. but is 
present in the finite as its sustaining and including life. 
Hence Hegel’s recurring polemic against the (»od of Deism, 
whom he st\ les, m s«» niany wools, the unknown (itxl. And 
yet. adofrting for his own jnirp*»sei» the okl Platonic idea of 
the as «leveloperl by .Mexanilrian and Christian think' 

er# into tlie doctrine of a trinity in the divine nature, he is 
led in the course «if his expotshion. not infrequently, to use 
expressions which involuntarily recall the old conception of 
a succession of sUt^n in the divine reality — what Janet calls 
' perknis in the divine life He lell-s us, for example, that 
*llie starting'prum and p.iint of dejiarture’ is ‘the alMMti- 
Itttely undivided self-sufficing One’; or, again, ‘Eternal 
Being, in and for itself, is something which unfedds itself, 
determines itself, differentiates itself, posits itself as iUi own 
difference In the lame sense he speaks of ' the advance of 
tJie Idea to manifestation ‘. ’The constant use of the term 
m thb connexion, and the recurrfng expression 
#/ K*S0im, fit, a as (Eagllih tnuuHalMMi), 
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* ^mnptton \ have the name suggestion of the hare subject 
ptodudt^ its d>ject or of the pre-existing twit opening itself 
out into a multipikily. Philosophical reflection on the 
implications of thought is hypostatized in stKh passages 
into an actual process generative of reality. 

This deceptive*, priority finds, of course, striking expres- 
sion in the historical doctrine wkh which Hegel connects his 
p}ti!oso{diical exposition, the eternally l»cgoltcn Son of the 
Father. If we recognize that we are not talking here of two 
separate individuals, two Gods, then the origination of the 
one by the other, even when .stated to be an eternal act. is 
plainly a figure of speech. The Father, in titeological lan- 
guage. knows himself in the Son, that is to say, the Son is 
the object without which a divine self-consciousness were 
impossible. Or, again, we arc told, ("iod utters himself, first 
Ijecomes artictilate. in the Son, who is called on that account, 
the Word. Uut there is no exi.stcnce of Gtxl at all with- 
out self-consciousness, without such self-articulation. The 
Father consecpicntly, if conceived even ideally as prior, is 
.simply the absiractirm of the empty subject ; and, as handled 
in the metaphysical creeds, the idea may Iw said to represent 
the inveterate tendency of our thought to trj' to get beyond 
or behind the ultimate, to project a more al^strart Gwl 
behind the living God. as somehow bringing the latter into 
being. This is still more apparent in the form in w'hich the 
doctrine first specifically appeared in Philo of Alexandria. 
To Philo the Logos is expressly ‘ the second God and, as 
immanent, is knowabte; but God himself, or the transcend- 
ent Deity, is exalted above determination 1^' any of the 
predicates known to finite intelligence. He is Jimmof.. The 
kindred speculations of the Neo-l^tonists show us the same 
tendency and the same result. Ptotinm teaches that Mind, 
as already containing j^urality in its unity, must have come 
forth from the One. which precedes all thought and being. 
Produs, who devises an tntenmxliate principle to Izridge 
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dNr f«f r bciwnm ttw two. ^»crihe» Hw tnotacciNleirt Soorae 
tit i jprindpfcr io rt» ntlwre cofH|>Irt*ly locffabl*' (mrttf 
Mptmei mfiti)- Aim! Scotut Erigrrai. the Western inheritor 
of riieir ph 4 k>»a|>^y. declares that ‘ on account of his Mqier* 
cininence God may not improperly be called Nothiaf *.* 
Thm fhouebt. era$pif^j: at the transcendent, and seeking 
womrihing more real than reality, overleaps itseff and faOs 
mio the abvis of al»w»Iute nothingness. * Abyss/ indeed, was 
(.me of the names which the Gnostics gave to this imaginary 
prim of the rational cosmos, 

God, then. Iiecomrs an abstraction if separated from the 
tmivrrse of. his manifestation, just as the finite subject.^ 
hare no independent subsistence outside of the universal 
tife which mediates itself to them in a world of objects. 
We may conceive (iod as an experience in which the itni' 
verse is felt and apprehended as an ultimately harmontous 
whtde; and we must, of course, distinguish between such 
an infinite exjierience and the experiences of ourselves and 
fl4her finite persons. Bin sve have no right to treat either 
out of relation to the other. We have no right to su]^x>se 
the ptsssilnKty of such an infinite experience as a scJitary 
nnnnad-*-^n alisoiute. in the oh! sense of the term already 
condemned. self>».dlkient and entirely independent of the 
finite intelligences to wlv^ro, in the actual world which we 
know, it freely c«xnmunicates itself. Coleridge, it is true, 
n^senu this as the fundamental difference between 
Spinocism and the Crhristian ixrheme, that whereas to Spinoza 
the world without Qjd and God withmit the world are both 

* la fSdUwri, ibe dcvcnit mytiK, there is a ttiailsr dhUnetten 

IwtwMa ‘ CaXt*. Creattw, and dw onthia} froaod, twyaad 

Mat aad Kncnrtcdac. whkh he aUs * the Gedbcad and whkh he alae 
chacMietue* hgr tMr«dile«iM»n as (tie Nothing, or ‘ aaaatansd wunre not 
«ah aatoKwa atid to man, hot ankiwim also to Hadt. The 

CowMMd, as he my* in the eatremity of h» iwfadox. dsrehs is dke noth- 
im of nMhing wImIi was twfore nothntc. a^ it it apprehended twlp is 
fht t o saw l rdp' dm is a not-tmowuig. (The pwttage is gvowd la 

IMafwcfV MiibHii PAOsinldiy. vei I, p. 4174, £n^ 
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«IilKfnqpci«siUe ideas (W~-G3 =o and G*->W=:o). forGirta* 
tian tkca^^ the world without God is likewise an hniios- 
sRatity, but God without the world is tlw self^suhsii^t 
(W--G=o, hut G— W=:G). I may quote in reply the 
conunent o{ my old teacher, on this ingeniom play of sym- 
bols. ‘ This b applicable to the Christian scheme only as 
popularly understood.' comments Fraser, ' not a few though- 
ful Christians holding by the absolute correlation of God and 
the world as an inference necessarily dedtfrible from the 
moral nature or perjumality of Gtxl.’ ’ * 'We may not take for 
granted be says again, ‘ that the Divine Source of the life 
in which we now' are, is not eternally the S<.>urce of light and 
life to intelligences, active ami responsible for their actions, 
like ourselves.’ ’ Creation, in short, if it is taken to mean 
anything akin to etheient causation, is totally unfitted to 
express any relation that can exist lictween spirits. Spirits 
cannot be regarded as things made, detached like products 
from their maker; they are more .iplly ilescribed, in the 
Bitdkal phrase, as ‘{mrtakers of the divine nature* and 
admitted to the fellowship of a common life. But if so, 
there can be no ground for the .suppr.>sition of a pre-existent 
Deity, not yet crowned with the highest attribute of Good- 
ness or seif-revealing Love. God’s ‘ glory ’ ( in the theologi- 
cal i^rase already referred to) t.s not something adventitious, 
suluequentty added to the mode of his existence; it is as 
eternal as his being. The divine life is essentially, 1 have 
contended, this process of self<ommunication. Or, to put it 
in more abstract philosophical language, the infinite in and 
through the finite, the hnite in and through the infinite — this 
mutual implication is the ultimate fact of the universe as 
we know it. It is the eternal fadiion of the cosmic Life. 

How is nidi a position distinguishable, it may be asked, 
from the Pluralism advocated by thtnloers like ProfCMor 

*Emy on ‘M. Saisset sad SytKta', Nortit British Hevirw. voL 
suopM, Ik db- !>. tfij. 
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Howi«w or Dr. McTagpirt? In denying toy pricnity of 
tlw ud^inte to the finite, oar vkw seems in danger of attrib* 
n ting an intfa^sendent reality to the latter, and thus resdlvii^ 
the iinivene into a coUection of self-subsi$tent individtiala. 
lhat ts. in (act, the cunciusion at which Professor Howtsoii 
arrives, in remfsiun irtfm a Mcmism which, by making the 
Ahsulute the sole determining agent in whatever hajppens, 
kaves no place in its scheme for the existence of self-active 
tuura) persons. Now it is the essential postulate of morality, 
a* we have ^ntrselves »een, that the acts of the self'<i»nscious 
individual are k$s imu acts, not to be fathered on any * nature 
ui things and that cver> self-conscious being is in this .sense 
a free ami originative !M»urce uf activity. But, says Pro- 
fessor Howiom, ’ no iwing that arises out ol efficient causa- 
tton can pos»ibiy Ije free. . . . Not even Divine agency can 
give rise to atmther seti-uaive intelligence by any 
act.' Ami tliercfore he amcludes to ‘ an eiertul Pluralism ‘ 
— ~a ' society «»f minds ‘ or * circle of self-thinking spirits in 
which Ckid is indeed * the central memlicr ’ but * only as 
furimut inter fares ‘ The members of this Eternal Repub- 
lic have no origin but their purely lexical one of reference 
to each other, . . . niey simply are, and together constitute 
the eternal order,’ ' 

With all that Professor Howison says about * thinking 
in terms of spirit ' and discarding the ‘ old efficicnt'causa) 
nothm of Divine being and function I feci the greatest 
sympathy, as also with his insistence on what be rather 
hif^ly temu the inherent ' sourcefulness ‘ of seif-conscious- 
oeaa. ! have also already adverted to the contradiction 
which appears to be involved in the origin of a sidf. Stidi 
mrigtn is inconceivable as the result of action from withom. 
amd hence the self appears to us as its own creation; but to 
make it the result of its own aaion is obviously to promp* 

* Tkt timitM »/ (Utd «e*#r Btmia iOmitr»H»0 tkt 

IkjlMiwd raroty BtrtmU / 4 #«Ium, i^k ija-4, aSw ^77, sgia. ISO. JV- 
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potMP the very existence we are seeking to explain. Never* 
titekss, every diitd which grows to manhood exemplifies 
anew the fact of origination which wt find it so difficult to 
formulate. And again, from the nature of the case, we 
camxx get behind the ' sourcefui ' Ego. and therefore none 
of us can imagine either a twginning or an end of his exist* 
elite ; the knowing self .seems as eternal as the universe. Yet 
this apparent cicmity of the intellect is oimbincd in our 
experience with a conviction of utter tlejicndcncc ; ft)r which 
of us, as Descartes asks, feels himself able to giarantee his 
own continuance in existence front one moment to another ? 
I cannot agree, then, that Iwcausc a self is a genuine source 
of activity, it is therehire ncccs.sarily eternal and self-sub- 
sutent. Nor do I think that l'n>fessor llowistm's uh.* sub* 
jectively Kantian view of the a f>riori legislative function of 
the mind in the ' making ’ of Nature can l>e regarded, even 
if it were true, as a convincing prmd of the fhesi?. for which 
be is arguing, 1’rofcs.sor Howis*,»n docs not hesitate to 
speak of man and other finite intelUgcmes as ‘ nature-lieget- 
titig minds VV’e are ' ourselves the causal sources of the 
perceived world and its cosmic order ‘ the laws of nature 
must issue from the free actor himself, and ujion a world 
consisting of states of his own consciousness, a world in so 
far of his own making.' He makes a point, indeed, of this 
‘ Pluralistic Idealism a.s contrasted with ‘ the idealistic 
monism that has sf> long dominated philosophical theism 
‘ Not GckI only, but also the entire world of free mind.s other 
than God, must condition Nature.* In fact, the finite minds 
are alone ‘directly and productively causal of it. while 
God's conditioning of it can only Iw indirect and remote; 
namely, by the constant reference U) him which these nature* 
begetting minds sfiomaneuusfy have 
But surely under cover of this indirect causation— this 
eonstani refemice to a divine centre — we give the whde 

‘ HM.. 309 . 3»S^ 
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Iplttraliitk «•« awiy. We are rein^^ing in tncli plmm 
^ dlijcxtive lyiicro ol nature— 4be comnm worW— of 
wlikli the tiKfependent action of m man)* mdieidint minds 
offers no manner of guarantee. Professor Howison n^s us 
that the fmite minds ' spontaneously have ' this referenoe. 
and he talks elsewhere of ‘ the benign consensus of the whede 
soekty of minds But H we are not to ‘treat such a con- 
sensus as the mtraculotis result of chance, what other expla- 
nation of it can we give than that the plurality is based upcm 
a deeper onfty of system?' Prrdessrjr Howis<in’s scheme 
appears to work only liecause he postulates an identical 
ctintent or »>'stem of reastui ctmiinon ti> all his self-active 
inielltgences. The «>ciety uf which he speaks is described 
by hhnseif as ' a universal rational society or. more ex* 
pticifly still, as ‘ an association uf Icings united by a ctmimon 
ratkmal intelligence I'hts cmnmunity of ttature extends 
nc4 only to ilte abstract categories of the |nire intellect, but 
also to the governing conceptions of ethical and aesthetic 
experience. Speaking of God and human souls, he says. ‘ As 
complete reason is his essence, so is reas4.m thfir essence — 
their nature in the large — whatever may be the varying 
conditKHis under which their selfhood, the required pecu- 
Harily of each, may bring it to afifwar. Each of them has 
its own ideal t*f its own being, namely, its own way of ful- 
hlHng the character t>f (*od. . . . Mitreover, .since this ideal, 
seen eternally in (iod, i.s the chosen goal of every emneious- 
ness, it is the final — not Iks sMcisni — cause of the whole 
existing self.' The rdatiom between the Divine and the 
human indicated by such fdirases as a comxmn essence and 
an immanent ideal * are of a character so intimate and so 
imtqtie a» make the metaphor of a ' italic ‘—the wIk^ 

'ip> SSSNU Cf Preface, 9. xxx ‘TIk thdstk itSed of God iaHoa- 
am* ai ^ wacld fegp the activity of ius waage in tbv taifld df Maa, A* 

ir«b ihe matal ifwiam <>1 the lodL* 
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idbft of an association of imlepciident indit^ttaUH->totalIy 
inapfdicable to the facts. 

I think I ttnderstand the motim of Professor Howison's 
insistence on a certain equality of status amcmg all perHtns. 
as such, consequently even as between the human self and 
God. He has clearly perceived that a sclf<onscious being 
is, by his very nature, raised aU»ve the sphere of efficient 
causality as that operates in a world of things. Such a being 
is inaccessible to force or action from witlumt : nothing can 
l>e effected in a self except thn^ugh the persona! will of the 
agent himself. A person cannot be coerced, he can only be 
persuaded; and if he is effectually fiersuaded, his decision 
becomes the expres.'.kin of his whole nature. Short of* such . 
ratification we ha\e gained nothing, for, as the adage has it, 
a man convinced against his will is of the same opinion still. 
In such a sphere, then, the only causation i.s final causation, 
the cau.satiun of the itlcal, a.s it i,s cxpre.ssed in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the prime mover, or again, in the language of 
Christianity, * f. if llie !iftc<l up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself * Hence the divine love ’, as Professor 
Howisirti happily pttts it. ‘ is a love which holds the individu- 
ality, the personal initiative of its object sacred. . . . The 
Father of Spirits will have hi® image brought forth in every 
one of his offspring by the thought and conviction of each 
soul itself. . . . [Accordingly] the moral government of‘ 
God, springing fr<jm the Divine latve, is a government by 
moral agencies purely. . . . Leaving aside all the juridical 
enginery of reward and punishment, it lets his sun shine and 
his rain fall alike on tfwt just and the unjust, that the cause 
of God may everywhere win simply upcm its merits.* * This 
central conception of the invkilatde nature of personality is 
likewuK the gist of the phrase of which Professt^r Howtson 
makes important use, both in the careful summary of doc- 
firiooe foreixed to his book and elsew h e m ’the mtOmi 

*19^ 3S^& 
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mcfniticm tfi all mind*’. *Tlti» mtmta! ffCG«a&tc» b 
tevdlvdl be my*. ‘ In the self^defintiig act liy lahidi cadt 
ftidawfU. and i» tbe ctmdition of their co-«xtttenoe a» a ntonl 
order.' E«t it Hold* not only Itetwcen one tinite ipiHt and 
amiehcr : it cbaracterbeit ettualiy, a» we have ju«t aecn, the 
divine attitude to the htmuti self. In truth the moral rccoi'* 
nitkm of the world of spirits by God is the' intelligible mean* 
ing of the metaphor of creation, and it is an eternal act or 
fad, f*rofe»M)r Howisun urges, which is the expression of 
fits own nature as a [wrfect moral being.' 

With such a statement of the case I have not much fault 
to And; it is, indeed, practically identical with the concep* 
fktn bi creatk,n whkh we have ourselves adopted. But it is 
pluralism only so far as it is a protest against the completely 
mefethkal idea of (iod as a solitary unit. The notion of 
God is indeed inseparable from that of a spiritual commu- 
nily. Bui so long as we a[ipty the terms infinite and perfect 
to (kxl and speak of Him, with Professor Hosvi.son, as * the 
fulhlied T>'pc of every mind and the living Btmd of their 
union such a view is misrepresented by phrases which seem 
to make G<k 1 one individual mind among a number of equally 
seU^subststent individuals, which ‘ spontaneously but ioex- 
plkatdy, coinckk in certain characteristics and in certain 
kle»is. However impious and intolerable one may feel the 
image of the potter and the clay, however certain txie may 
be that the integrity of the self •conscious being is involved 
in tlw very perfection of the divine nature, still the relation 
Iwtween the tiniie spirit and its inspiring source must be, in 
the emt. tocapalile of statement in terms of the relation of 
one finite individual to another. To treat God as no more 
than fmmms iotfr parts is to lose touch both with i^xculaticm 
and religkm. Professor Howison, in the phrases to whkh I 

•Frefate, ms. *ik*vwi Cl it 355; * A» alHiotntcbr fwrfcct mmd, « 
wmuc *t»> lict fc» fiirina eti«i|il*te recoanlkea to all 

mm mhm m the oMRstmetit b tenrn of nbkh ak«K tm omm sdl- 
tleaaiiiaa » 10 tkaueif oMaai«Mr ttoWtable.* 
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refer, seems to use the kks of sdf<coiMdoa»tess entirely as 
a {uinctple of sepamrion and exclusion, which finittces even 
wdiat he calls * the Supreme Instance the ' absolutely per* 
feet mind, or God *. Substantia tinj; the selves in their 
mutual exclusiveness, he is further led to insist on the essen- 
tial eternity of ^very self as such, and to represent the 
universe as consisting of a definite numl>er of such perma- 
nent finite souls plus God. With consequences like thesa:, 
however, we pss fr<»m philosophical theism to a real plural* 
ism, such as is more consistently represeniwl by Dr. McTag* 
gait’s atheistic Absolute or by the doctrine of a finite CkMl. 
The discussion of such theories, .so far as it is called for 
after the establishment of our general position, falls in 
another place. 



LECTURE XVTI . 

TKLF-OUKJY AS COSMIC PRINCIPLE 

Thk tdra of i^urpoiK meets us in at! the ordinary tbeok^* 
cai acanmts of the rclalwm of Gotl to the work] of finite 
things and pcrjKWs; while jdiitoMjphers are often found 
contending that the ctHitrasi Iietwecn a tclcolc^iaii and 
a mechanical theory of the universe is the most radical of 
phtkMOfdtkal distincliims, and that a spiritual view of the 
wiarld stands or falls with a teleological interpretation. We 
have seen, in the opening lecture, the centra! position 
assigned hy Hume to the ‘argument from design* in its 
older form. Although, as a phiktsopher, he denies its coer- 
cive force, yet l^’hilo, speaking to Cleanthes as man to man, 
frankly admits the difficulty of escaping from it. * In many 
views of the universe ami of its parts, particularly the 
iailer, tiar iicauiy amt fitiie.ss of final causes strikes us with 
sutit irresistilile force, that all ohjeclions a{>pear (what 
I hetievr they really are] cavils and »«»phism*.' In very 
sitnibr terms Kant, in his classical criticism of the tradi- 
tional proofs of the existence of (kid, although be exposes 
the limitations of the argument, refers to it as ' the oklesi, 
the clearest, and that most in harmony with the common 
reason of nwidtind Purposive activity is. indeed, the 
central f«itmv of our human experiimee: nason seems to 
Ofemar in that experietKe characteristtcally under die fcotn 
of End, Nevertheless there are manifeat dliBcfilties in 
«rtnaf«rriiig the conotptkm of Purpose or End to die aettoo, 
if we may so call k. of the Ahsotute, and in ttainc it to 
dm e ri be the rdatioo cxttamK between Cod and the wceid 
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ol tits creatures. These diflicultiea have been so pressed 
^ thiidcers of the first rank that it is incumbent upon us 
to examine carefully whether the teieologica] point of view 
can be maintained in such a reference, and, if so. in what 
aeRM precisely the afiinnalion of Purpose is to be under* 
stood. Certain ieatures of finite puipose, it is to be pre- 
sumed, must fall aw«}y ; but when these are dropped, there 
nay still remain a fundamental attitude of will (perhaps 
even of desire) which cannot lie more fitly destfpiated in 
mortal speech than by the time-honoured category of End or 
Purpose. 

It will, ! think, again lie convenient if I connect the dis- 
cussion with Pr«»fcssor Jlosampiet’s treatment of the same 
subject; ' for although in the ojiening or programme lecture 
of his first (ijfford cotir.se he lays it down that * a 'relctilogy 
cannot be ultimate *,* and returns at llte conclusion of the 
volume to rejieat the p<jsition that ' it seems unintelligible 
for the Absolute or for any perfect exjMTience to be a will 
or purpose *, he will he found, In a later handling of the 
subject, endeavouring to make room in his final conception 
for the essential core of the idea which he had rejected. 

The idea of Purpose, as we meet it in experiefice, appears 
to imply (t) desire for an as yet non-existent state of 
affairs, (2) the conception of a plan for bringing the desired 
state of affairs into existence by selection of appropriate 
means, (3) the act of will proper, which realizes or carries 
out this plan. The final stage or aspect of the process may 
involve mote or less difficulty, but it seems in any case to 
mvotve the adaptation of meatts to an end. Purpose in 
this sense is thus essentially a feature of a life in time, and 
abo, it wotdd seem, dmractfrbttc of a finite individtuit in 

* EmtekiWy in fiHCwNfiwIiVjr Lectore IV, ‘ Hie Tckdbgy 

ef Fiaiie GsRadounct* * Cf AmietMhx I to Lcctnrr X, ps. .Wi-J. 

*p.l4 ladielcetarc drvoiedl to Uw fntdect 1!Mr1>cfiR•w{tha4»|Urac- 
laf refermor 10 ‘ tiwf |M>siilsr principto of cducal ind ttwistie kkaliMa 
. ka c HWi ia ewnai u Tt^eolagr*. 
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m onkriy tmittm wh«re coimaukin ol mems and end can 
fae aKcrtamcfl and rerted up(nt. There i» no reasem, in abort, 
to object to Prufeitsor BoMtnqoet't deacripticn of ' dt /acta 
|iiir|io9e ‘ ‘ a it^ychcdogkai, temporal, and ethical idea 

Ottr quemtiem. then, is. Do these features of the idea dta- 
qttaltfy it Miter!)' as a priiKipk of cosmic interpretation? 
Some of them we easily recognuc as inappikahle in sudt 
a sftitere. But Itecaiisc the ccmcepiion ts deriired, tike all 
<,«ir ideas, from the tacts »>f «rtjr t»wn experience, is it there- 
fore essetiiially or exclusively a Unite catt^ory ? We have 
argu^ in these lectures thrmtgliout froim the structure of 
experieiKe, and it has txren my contentitm that no other pro- 
cedure is reasonable or ixtssiUc. In the case, then, of an idea 
so central a* that of puriasse, may we not expect that, when 
purged of deroonstrably finite accompaniments, it will still 
help os to characterise truly the nature of the infinite 
Kxjierience? 

Familiar criticisms of * the argument from design ' already 
indicate some of the features of finite activity which must 
be eitminaied in speaking of a divine purpose. Thus the 
idea of contrivance—tbe skilful adjustment of means to 
end—so pniiminent in the traditional form of that arguimmt, 
evtdettliy implies a pre-existing or independently existing 
material whose capabilities ihntt and condition the realizing 
activity. At most, therefore, the proof would yield us, as 
Kant points out, an architect of the world, a kind of 
flrroiurge. * n<»t a creator to w'bom all things are subject 
j, S, Mill puts the same point more strongly : ‘ It is not too 
ntuth to say that every indkatum of design in tlw cosmos 
is (to much evklence against the omnipotenoe of the designer. 
, , . Wtsdmn and contrivanoe are (diown in ovcrcmninK 
dhhcuhies. and there is no room for them in a Being for 
w-hom no difiktdties exist. The evidences therefore of 
JKatiual Theology distinctly in^y that the autlKW of die 
* »mt K«Im, p. stf. 
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ootraos woritcd under limiutiom: that he was d^Itged to 
adi^it himself to conditions independent of his will and to 
attiun his ends by such arrangements as those conditimts 
admitted of/ * And, as is well known, this dualistic posi> 
tion was the solution which Mill was on the whole inclined 
to adopt. In twth the traditional form of the argument 
seems to represent Creator as originating a material 
which has no relatkm to his por|H*ses — which has no forma- 
tive $Usus in itself — and which has therefore to tie moulded 
into accordance with his ends, ami directed in its course, 
by a supplementary exhibition of the divine wisdom. It is 
as if the exi.stence of the material were referred simply to 
the divine p*>wer — treated as a result of the fiat of omnipo- 
tence — the sujierinduction of onler and plan lieing a sulise* 
quent operation of the divine wiwiom. spccialh calculated 
to serve as a prtxif of the divine existence. Hut apart fnim 
the criticism that this comes perilou.sly near to creating diffi- 
culties in order t»» mdve them with credit, it is ohvkjusly 
inadmissible to treat matter ami form in this way as initially 
unrelated to one another. Yet it is this contingent relation 
which forms the nerve of the argument from de.sign, as 
Kant three times emphasizes in the course of his short state- 
ment. ‘ This arrangement of mean.s ami ends is entirely 
foreign to the things existing in the world — it belongs to 
them merely as a contingent attribute.' So Janet writes 
more recently : ‘ What es.scntially constitutes finality is that 
the relation of the parts to the whole is contingent : it is 
just this that is finality.’ Janet goes on to imply that the 
adtemative to such finality is * blind necessity *. ‘ I f it lie 
adhnitted dutt matter, obeying necessar>' laws, must perforce 
take the form of an organmn fit for a certain functitm. 
the idea of finality must be sacrificed and only Mind neces- 
sity be admitted/ * Ai^ Kant siraiiarly indicates that the 

* Tkm Esmts tm pp. 
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depend* on Ihe arnttm bernrceii ‘a fm and 

OMiic ' and ' a blind aiI<powerfttl nature, prodnc* 
inf tbe beinfs and event* which fill the world in tinctmsciottt 
feetmdiljr *. 

Ihrt, on fuller reflection, can an)*thirf be more ilkgiti* 
mate than to treat one »Uge of the divine amion as essentially 
unrelated to those which are to follow — to substantiate 
mechanism or, in Janet s phrase, * nature dieying neemaary 
laws a» if it were in no sense the vehicle <)t medhim of 
the divine manifestation but almost a rival and hostile 
power, so that whatever mechanism can do is not ‘ of Qkl * 
but the outcome of ' blind t)ecc»*ity We cannot treat 
the sulistructure of the universe in this way as going ti>‘ 
itself, and introduce {uirposive intelligence at a later stage 
to effect more delicate adjustments and .diape the cosmos 
towards its finer issues. The process of the universe — arwl 
we are looking at it now as a process — must Ix! taken as a 
wh<de, in which the spirit of the whole is everywhere 
present Hence, the strtmg emphasis which Professor 
Bosanquet lays on the principle of ctmtinuity commands 
our sympath)', even although it seems to lead him to cham- 
fHon mechanism against teleolofy, and makes him express 
hi* ctmclustons at times in an almost naturalistic form. As 
he points out. ' the processes of inorganic nature are {dtysi- 
caBy emttinuous with and essential to the processes of life, 
and if the latter are teleok^cal, the fornwr can hardly be 
lea* *0. . , . Much of the work done by inoeganic forces, 
evf. d»e diange of rock into soil, arc obvious conditkms 
of the adaptatiem of the earth to life. . . . The continuity 
of the earth'* geoh^kal suructure with aoctaf and historical 
tdecdofy 1» obvious. They plainly and cssenttally bdewf 
to the tame proce**.’ Tadcti^ the case of a flowe*', be iadi> 
esttet the two extremes we have to avoid. * On the one 
hand it is iMktdotii to aay that such a prodtsd arises by 
tMddeni; that ks, as a l!^•prodtlCt of ineeractiott cd 
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dkannemt to whose nttitfe mnd general htws of combmaHon 
no smdt result is immanent* On the other hand, we most 
not ascribe to the flower * an end or idea somehow super- 
tnduced upon the course of {its} elements by a power 
comparable to finite consciousness, operating as it were 
ab ejrfra and ooW>f a detached spontaneity of its own. . . . 
In the structure and t^ing of the flower the natural elements 
behave according to what they are.’ But * we /nust inter* 
pret the nature of nature as much by the flower as by the 
law of gravitation 

ITiis is the position so strongly imisled «m throughout 
our first scries of lectures, more especially in dealing with 
the phenomenon of life; and the modern theory of organic 
developnwnt scents to me strikingly to support such a view. 
Much controversy, of a more or less intelligent kind, has 
raged rouwl the doctrine of evolution and the argument 
from design. Many have proclaimed on the housetops that 
the idea of purpose has been definitively exploded by the 
mo<Jem theory of natural selection ; while others have con- 
tended that the evolutionary process does but broaden and 
deepen the conception of a cosmic teleology. The scientific 
doctrine, or, one may quite fairly say, the scientific facts, 
do, it seem.s to me. deal a fatal blow to the ‘ artificer ' idea,* 
which i.s the pivot of the argument from design in its familiar 
form. The eye certainly suggests the idea of special con- 
trivance more forcibly, if we locdc simply at the complex 
and delicate mechanisn of the perfected organ in the higher 
animals., than if we view its structure as a gradual refine- 
ment. through countleas intermediate stages, upon the 
pj^gment spots which serve s<«ne of the lowest organisms 
to discriminate rot^hly between light and darkness. But 

' Cf. Imdi M aafity mi Valtit. ptn, 146^ 

* Dr. awbiwfi in hi* Nmttmi fht«ttpy the origm of orgmk 
■traettne to *ibe fincer of an artificer*--^ dirrci ’ fUt and to t ery o ai - 
flm of a God ' (fimtouvr «/ «»>• i> to toUt ) 
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to brii^E in itie ufirrukm of natural jsekxtkxa itoougli 
t a trfero n iHc w tal ccaKiitions and to regard an mfgjm aa diua 
(atdiknied Ironi rude }j«ginning« the cumulatm action 
of tudi factor* in the pa!>t. ts noe to eliminate teleology. 
Rather, by relating the develofwnmt of the organ to the 
general omrse of thing*, it i» to bring 4 )o(h organ and 
environment within the *c«.^ of one ; increasing (nirpoM 
Thi* was clearly |mt by Huxley a* early as 1809 in critictt* 
ing the yrMtthful extravagances of Haeckel. ' No doubt it 
t» quite true *, he says, * that the rioctrine of Evolutttm is 
tlte mtwt formidable opponent of all the ctunmoner and 
coarser form* of Telcoh»gy. But perhaps the m«»st remark- 
aide service to the philoM^phy of Biology rendered by Mr. 
fhirwin is the rtc<mciliation of Teleology and Morphology, 
and the explanation of the fa^s of Udh which his views 
offer; ' 

The modem scientific view thus tends to coincide with the 
ideal mititned by Kant at the close of the Crtliqur of Purf 
Kteso * — ‘the systematic unity of nature*, conceived as 
' ttMn{dete teleological unity.’ * This ideal, ' essentially and 
indissduhly ct»nnect«l with the nature of our reaa<m and 
prescribing tlic very taw of its operation impels us * to 
r^pird all order ut the world as if it originateti from the 

• CtJOtHti ItMasM. vt»l M, ’ Dferwintana p, too. Cf Professor hs* 

Gny* UtolctRent . lei »* rteognise Itorwin'* arrst *erv«ce to twtitnl 
icicM* m brtngma Iwck to tt Trkok^ m> ituit instead of tUorptHdogy 
tMWSMt TfhN^om. or stotl have wedflrid U> TeWolamr ' 

(ttaoled iM Usrwm's UU s'mI vo) li, p rSo), and tbe (nunneni 

of Prmci* t>Brwm t m the mmiw vuIuok. p aS5t : 'One of dtc (reatesi 
aer»»et a rendered by my fattief to the study of naloral hwoiy i» dw 
yevfval of Teleotnay The evotottonUt nodie* the parymee or meanina 
of 4Mf9Hi« enth the real of tiw older leleotofy twt wtcb far wider and 
aum onherem porpoee. ftc has the kte^toratnif knawtedge that be i> 
■aiwiac ma isolated eoncrption* of the ecsdloaty of the present, bm a 
eehcfeM view of bodt past and preseru’ 

* Umluit. 

*<»#wtap»lr^. Or. aa be otberwise eaipnmwa H. dda asdiy ia * aot 
taertfy an w o ewna fea t drrke of rtasoti, of hypotbclieal Jtaaaoo 

iMivf iImi tMH ImiI iffwiarii,.^ r 
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bitention and design of a mifnetne reason But. as He wisely 
adds, ‘ the agency of a Supreme Being is not to be invoked 
by a f^pedes of igmam ratio to explain pm^cnUir phenomena, 
instead of investigating their causes in the genera! mechan* 
ism of matter. This is to consider the tobour of reascm 
ended when wediave merely dispensed with its employment, 
which is gtiided surely’ and safely only by the order of nature 
and the scries of dtange.s in the world — which are arranged 
according to immanent and general taws. This error may be 
avoided if wt do not merely consider certain parts of nature 
from the point of fine of finality, such as the division and 
structure of a continent, the constitution and direction of 
certain mountain chains, or even the organization existing 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, but look upon thu 
systematic unity of nature iu a perfectly general way in rela- 
tion to the idea of a Supreme Intelligence. If we pursue 
thi.s advice. ... we possess a regulative principle of the 
systematic unity of a teleological connc.xion, which we do not 
attempt to anticipate or predetermine.’ ’ We cannot he 
repeats, ' overkxdc the general laws of nature and regard this 
conformity to aims (^.servablc in nature as contingent or 
hyperphysical in its origin, . . , The whole aim of this 
regulative principle is the discovery of a necessary and sys- 
tematic unity in nature, and hence, when we have discovered 
such a unity, it should l>e jxrrfectly indifferent whether we 
.say God has wisely willed it so or nature has wisely arranged 
this.’ 

The whole ideal thus sketched constitutes an emphatic 
repudiation, on Kant’s part, of what he had himself .signal- 
ia^ as characteristic of the old argumentr-thc view of 
purpose as external and cemtingent, super-induced upon the 
RkU and manifested only in particular contrivances of 
nature. Ktuit transfers the idea of purpose to the whole as a 
systematk and tntelltgtNe unity. And in applying his |utnd- 
in tibe Critiifue of Judgment, to the special case of tiie 
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he point* out that it i« juM hectiHK tibe pccnifiar 
nnitir wIim^ dNin»»ertns sodt a whc^ and it* mcn ibm 
^p|«ar» to «» ciMningeni with reference to the gcnend law* 
of matter, that we «eek to expiain it a prcHMOceived phtn 
or porpMiw. that is to say, by the tdoa of the wlmkr in loiiie 
mind pn^iMr to the actual existence of the wkoie in qoestioii. 
But this RKxfe of explanation, he rep^^tedly suggests, nuiy 
well be due to the nature of our understanding whidh. as a 
faculty of notions, dependent upon sensibility for it* 
material, proceeds always^from the parts to the whole, and 
ctmaequeniiy retards the connexion of the parts in that 
paniruiar fashion as contingent, * We can, however, con* 
ceivc of an understanding, not discursive like ours but tntui* 
live, which prtxreeds from a synthetical universal (the 
intuitkm of a whole as such) to the particular, i e. from 
whole to parts.' Such an understanding would see ‘the 
possibitity of the parts as dependent on the whole in regard 
to both their s{wci(k nature and their interconnexion'. 
Here, there f<we. there would lx; no such separation as we 
popularly ntakc Iwtwcen means and end; the whole would 
not appear as an end, aiKl the parts as means adapted to 
rmlixe it. The relation of means and end in the ordinary 
sense would vanidi ; for the whole would appear as the nec* 
lamary imity of its mcntlxrrs. and the tneml^rs as the rwces* 
mry differentiation of the whole. Hence Kant hdds that the 
mechanical and the tcleolagicat explanation of the facts 
arc tthtmaiely contradiaory, although the teleological 
vetnaiss the fiiutl or ittclusiee point of view. And when we 
analyse our rtal meaning in the light of Kant’s suggestion, 
we see clearly ,that, in attributing purposiveness to the uni- 
verse or any lesser wholr. what weateconccniedidxyutbti^ 
character of liie reality in question and not the pre*C3imUende 
of aplaaof ittnanjdn^y'smind. A tekologkal viewof the 
wdvem means tibe belief that reality is a significant sHKile. 
When teleology in thU senm ts oppo^ to a immly mediaiii* 
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tai tlicoty. it itteam stilwunttjiUy Uic aisertion of an tnteUt- 
filile m^^as a^^ainst the idea of reality a« a mere aggrcfjite 
or o^SocatUat of independent facta. Wlien Trendeltmburg.* 
(or example, speaks of the teleoiogists as asserting the pri* 
ority of dioai^t. and thdr opponents the priority of what 
be calls Mind what he means by priority is not 
a bare mind existing first and calHt^ matter into being, but 
simply the inherent!)* in|elligible nature of reality. Accord- 
ing to his own illustration, the universe .has not chanced on 
its present apparently intelligible structure as the result of 
tnfimte cmttings of the cosmic dice, much as the Uiad or the 
tragedy of Hamlet might l« supp<iscd to l>c a collocation of 
letters accidentally arrive<l at in the course of inhnite 
shufHtngs of the aljdtabetic sN'mbols. Kationality not a 
lucky accident of this descripliim; it is the fundamental 
feature of the world. IiUefligibility. an wc actually discover 
it, and as we everywhere presume it, means that the world 
is the cxprc.ssion or emlHHliment of thought. In ihi.s sense 
Mftu affiiat motem ; reason is present at every stage as the 
shaping .spirit of the whole. 

Tf wc discard, accordingly, in a cosmic reference the idea 
of a preconceived plan and the whole conception of contri- 
vance or skill in the overcoming of difficulties, with the 
separation of means ami end which it involves, we seem 
furnished with an answer to another of f’rofessor Ii«>san- 
quet's criticisms, namely, that tele*il«>gy, ‘ in the sense of 
aiming at the unfulfilled, gives an unreal importance to lime 
and to the part of any whole — it may be a relatively trivia! 
part — which happens to cixne last in succession To pro* 
'dahn the End as the true principle of explanaticm. we ntay 
fe{)ly, is no more than to insist, in Hegel's phrase, that the 
True is the MiTiole, Taken from the point of view of proc- 
ess, the princqde says * await the issue see what it all cmnes 

'la h&i «swy, Vehtr it* irtstem Vntrr«hit4 der fUlcnflntthen 

SWiiHMi# 
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to. I>o pot attempt lo thmot thtnfs bKk qpoo their fint 
taqi^iMiii^ or to take tiieac beginnings oat of rdhtioo to 
whM has folk>«r«d fr(4n them. It is the dwraaeriiitk of 
Katoraltam thus to substantiate the antceedkma in abatrac- 
tioo from their consequents. But, as I have already instated, 
the true nature of the antecedents, that i^to say. of the 
apparent cause, is revealed only in the effects; and in this 
sen!« atl ultimate or {diikMcqditcal explanation must took to 
the end. (Mrviousty. to such a tekology H is not the tempo- 
ral tequaKe which is the important thing. The end. indeied, 
must not be taken in abstraction any more than the beginnmg; 
it must not Im* severed from the process of its realisation. 
The last term is only important because in it is most fully 
revealed the nature of the principle which is present through- 
out. It is precisely this linkage of the first term with the 
last and, to that extent, the transcendence of the mere time- 
sequence in the conception of an eternal reality, that seems 
to me to be expressed by the profound Aristotelian idea of 
r Aof or bind. 

But it is plain, as Professor Bosanquet argues, that the 
idea of Purpose or End. tshen we thus divest it of its finite 
incidenis, fend* to pas* into that of Value. It is, as I have 
already said, the character of the whole which we have in 
view-'-not the historical fact of its having been pui^Med. but 
its nature as something worthy of being purposed, something 
fit, in dliort, to be the End of a Perfect Being. And it is m 
harmony with this sense of the term that theologtans are 
wont to speak of the fundamental features of the universe 
as ' the tttemal purpoae ‘ of £kid. And the same sense re- 
tqqMsar* in 4he test case of Spinon’s system, wbkh appar- 
ently Mridka Hacroas the historical amhhesis of mechudsm 
attd tekmlogyA Sptnoxa passionately denounces the meta- 
fAytuod «M! oKtlk idea of Pmpose or EM. and apfunrs 
therefore as iheWfender of medtankat necessity. Bm it 
siKNdd he a sinufk rtditqp srhtdt refused u> see in Spinon's 
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tjntcm one of tiuc gmt prceentatiofM of ptiik»o{^ic«l i<kel- 
ism. After all. it is tut extemal tekt^ogy, and especially 
a tdecdogy too narrowly centred in man. whkh Spmoxa 
repudiates, and for whidh be substitutes the idea of a self- 
reaUzit^ system. And Spinoza's necessity, we must reroem- 
ber. is always the necessity of the divine na^re, that is to 
say. it U the expttiuion of (he nature of the whole. We «halt 
iHit do justice to his thpught, therefore, unless we interpret it 
in the light of his goal rather than in the light of his starting- 
point — not by the formal deftniiiun of (kxl as Substance but 
by the oiwor intelU'ctualis lyri with which he closes, the intel- 
lectual love of the mind towards (iod, which is jiart of the 
inbnttc love with which (mkI lovc'^ himself. Spinoza's con- 
clusion brings into full light the clement which we have just 
found to lie the essctilial cliaracteristic of the teleological 
conception. From the ultimate stage of philostiphicai in- 
sight. at which the mind R-alizcs the system of the "whole 
and its own onenesh with (whI, there spring-s, says Spinoza, 
* jwmmu, quee dart poUst, mentis acquiescentia, hoc tst lac' 
titia’; and bcaiiiudo is the note upon which he closes 
Acquicsccntia — the highest contentment t»f mind. Pollock 
translates; acceptance as g<vxl. we might say. It is the 
human echo *4 the verdict put into the mouth of the divine 
Lalwurer-— ■ .‘\nd (Iod saw everything that be had made, and 
behold it was very gtioil.’ Or again. .Spinoza says, this 
‘ acquiescence ' not really distitiguished from ‘ glory ’. In 
this striking array of terms tlwre is the same undertone of 
mystical exaltation as in Plato’s famous words at the close 
of the Timacus, in which he crlelwates the world he 
has described as * a god jierceptiblc. greatest. Iwst. fair- 
est and most perfect, the one only-bcgotien universe 
In these terms Spinoza enshrines his conviction that the 
wtnld is not only one. hut it is good: it is not only a 
systtm which we can understand, but erne with which we can 
idbntify oursdves. and obtain thereby the highest satisfac- 
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iNkm «( wWdi DOT nature is eapabk. THt* Idcn of «Mi»facs 
ition lorini an inbtfrat part of any tekMCpIofietl view of tlie 
ttnherae. The eonceptkm of a rcaltced purpose invcilm tfie 
idea that liit aid t« something worthy of anainment, an 
•ducinrment in which the rattcmal being can see the fulfil* 
ment. and far more than the fulfilment, t^f * all the main 
tcndencie* of hit nature 

We meet hcte again, in short, the tdAi of value to whidi so 
much prominence was givon in the first series of lectures and 
also in the earlier lectures of the present ? erics. The idea is 
sometimes. 1 think, obscured in Hegelian arguments b>' tlw 
exclusive stress laid on the idea of unity and system. A 
principle of unity — the phrase which occurs so often in 
Caird for example — ts in the end as bald ami alistract a 
descriptfon of God or the Absolute as the much-tleridcd 
' Beirut ’ or ‘ Substance ’ of earlier (ihiiosophies. Hegel’s 
own statements, in ilcaling with tins very subject of teleol* 
ogy, also weary us by their persistent harking (jack to the 
(tmdamentai formula of the One ami the Many or identity 
in difference. But it is not any whole or system, any many* 
inhale, as such, which is capable of being iookdl at philo- 
sophically as an End. Such {dirases. tui!es.s we read into 
them a specific cemtent from cnir own experience, suggest m> 
more than fitting together the parts of s«.»ne intellectual puz* 
ale. We have already seen,* in criticizing Mr. Bradley's and 
fVofesaor Bt.>!Minquet*s formulation of tlie principle of value, 
how both these writers are iddiged in practice to supplement 
the purely logical criteria of tnclusiveness and nun-contra* 
dktion fiy reference to ‘ the provinces of experience which 
OQmprtie the varknis values of life *.* cw. still more exjdidfly, 
to * aw main wants — ^for truth and life and few beauty ai^ 
foodneia *.* The importance of the idea of purpose and its 

‘ Mr BttdkT’s akoM- 

* ta Iwciai* Xli. M "nw Oitcrioa df VahK*> 
end tbrniHy. a * jX 
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corrdate. satisfaetum, is that they m«}| us to the lupects of 
feelmg and wUI. which are incontestaUe marks of any expert* 
ence known to os, and apart from which value is an unmean* 
tng phrase. Value in some theories is specially connected with 
Hie facts of feeling, but satisfaction means more than can be 
expressed in terms of pleasure and pain, considered merely 
as passive states of tlie soul. Sali.sfaclion is inseftaratile 
from conation, and successful conation is the scIf^fuflUment 
of the creature. In its highest form, such conation means 
realized purpose, and the supreme values are thu«c which 
represent the realiratiun of our mtmt sustained piirp«>se$ and 
the satisfaction of our deepe.Ht and most permanent desires. 
V'alue. it is not too much to say, brcfjmes an altstraction 
when dissociated from the idea of purpose and realization. 

But do not all these ideas bring us (jack, it may still be 
urged, to the region of finite effort? If purpose implies the 
ideas of esmatiun and satisfaction, can we apply such a con- 
ception to reality as a whole without exposing ourselves to 
Spinoza's criticism that it implies defect in God, and explains 
his activity as a means to remove that defect, or u> achieve 
a perfection which he previously did not possess? This 
fundamental difficulty is faced by Professor Busanquet at 
the close of his contribution to an instructive Sym|x>sium on 
Purpose and Mechanism.' of a later date than his Gifford 
Lectures; and his suggestions towards a solution, if admit- 
tedly vague, seem to me, as. coming from him. of unuHual 
interest. In the (iifford volume, as we have seen, he appears, 
both at the outset and at the dose, to reject the whole tele- 
cdogkal point of view as applied to the Atniolute. But in 
the lecture specifically devoted to the subject we find him 
adcaowtedging i or rather cemtending for ) a ‘ teleology be- 
low consdottsness ’ and a ' teleolc^ above finite consdons* 
ness ‘ Nature.’ in short, * below conscious intelligence and 
Prcnr^ence, if we like to cal! it so, above, can achieve without 
* PabbdMHl in llw PracetdkHft «/ Ike Antt«hlim Sotiefy. i9U-ia 
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Um of • reievtiit explicit coosdotisne**, reiitkx of file 
iMW tmerM «• tboae which are ascribed to the gnidackce 

olcxMKkmifmfld*.' ' It is not, therefcne. the pwpoeti^^ 
of the whcde which he desm, but the ascription of that ptir« 
poatyeoess exchtnvely to the ocHiKkms guidance of ^ite 
individual ur of a God indivkfuaUstkaliji and extemally 
conceived. In the more recent diacossKm to which I have 
referred, be proposes, in order to m»ki this position ptamer, 
to im telci>kf;y as a third term distinct both from mechanism 
on the one hand and purpose on the other, purpcne being now 
kientiftrd with' what he had called in his lectures * the tete> 
okigy of finite eonsctousneis ‘ Teletdogy lie says in this 
syntfiosium, * a» a character aiqilicable to the universe, is got 
at primarily by freeing tlie ktea of end fri.mt some incidents 
of finite purfKise which cannot apply to a true whole/ But. 
he firucceds (and this is thca point of interest to .which I 
alltxled ), does teleology in this cosmic a|ipUcation ' transcend 
fttitc purpose in every way ? Or must not, as we anticipated 
at starting, some i^pectal cltaracters of finite purpose be 
carried on into teleokigy and estabiisti a kinship between the 
two? In other words, are we not to unite the conaiive atti- 
tude and the correlative klea of satisfaction ? Now. to unite 
OMiation with accomptished fruitkm — with the idea of a 
whole in which end and prc<ess are one — is not easy ; on the 
otiwr hand, to »c{»arate perfection from value, and value 
from satisfaction, and satisfaction from a conative attitude, 
is also not easy.’ * Tlie diffkuhy begins he adds. ‘ when 
you attend to eapUtti to nhem the perfect whole is to be 
mtif factory *; and he is so impressed by this difficuity that 
he attciiqits to get round H by nibstitutin|r tlw term satis* 
faettniMMs foe satisfwrtion. ‘ I bdieve that value lies deeper, 
and is not confemd by dr facto satisfyti^ a cemat ion. but is 
hi satisfictadness rather than mtisfactkm---m the diarMter 
of conq^tetciMwi and positive non<cocttradictKiR which g^vea 

• fW MS. 'SSM. 
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tiw power to satisfy conations, because it belongs to what 
imttes aH reality tn itsdf.’ 

But surely this is an evation of the difficult)', not a solu< 
tion; for why is anything called satisfactory, unless because 
it satisfies some one? The same qtwstion therefore arises — 
satisfactory to yrhom? The suggestion would seem to be 
that the satisfaction is experienced distrihutively by indi« 
viduai finite beings. 'And that is no doubt an element in 
the case, for, after all, it is we who pronounce those jutige- 
ments of ultimate value, and af»art from such human vatua* 
lions we possess no magical access to the secrets of the 
Absolute. But it is precisely liecause, in such jmlgements, 
there is no question of the realijtatum of any merely indi- 
vidual or selfish purj>ose, or of anv numf«er of finite purjjoses, 
that' we are prejiarcd to stake our all ujH»n tlicm. We 
sh<»ul«l not ex|KTicnce the satisfaction, if we did n«»t liclieve 
that we were judging jtMb s/>me uniirrji or {r«»m the .stand- 
point of the whole. Our finite judgements, therefore, seem 
to postulate a satisfaction of the Almdote itself, if I may 
so jnjt it. which a.s heirs of reast>n and freemen <if the 
universe we are capable of sharing. But in substituting 
satisfactoriness fur satisfaction, and then translating satis- 
factoriness into purely logical characteristics. Professor 
Bosanquet seems to yield to the suirtie temptation to 
detach the content ami structure of truth, a.s logic docs, 
from the concrete whole in which it is enjoyed, and to treat 
it as a self-existent entity. But the abstraction which is 
permbsible and intenigible in Ic^ic or in any .special science 
becomes meaningless in roettaphysics. In an ultimate account 
of things, the logical criteria themselves — contpletcness, har- 
mony, coherence, any term we like to use-— imply, a.s much 
as any ethka) or aesthetkal criterion, the reference to a 
consciom experience appreciative of value. Because it Is 
purged of all private l^-ends and sdfiidi i»tere.sts. we some* 
tunes think of truth as typically impersema!, but Aristotle's 
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accmtnt of the tiivine felicity tit ^^ufTictent to remttid us that 
trutb ts not a kiftcal aUtraction tnn a sufMreme value. 

Tile poim which imereMs me, however, is fluit, in the 
end. Professor lk*san<|iie! refuses to surrender the idea of 
aaiisfaclkm which hr had seemed inclined to give tq> on 
account of it* difficulty. The sentence wlych I have criti- 
cisRsl i* not. in point of fact, ctmsisimt with what he imme* 
diately gt.»cf on to say ; it seems to rtfitxt a temporary dis- 
couragement. In the very next senWKe he reiicralcs the 
CtMivicinm which gave rise to the difficulty. * Vet *, he 
says, ' in the por|josivcncss which is perfect ami inclusive 
satisfactkfii. Mtnteihing mu'.! remain which represenis the 
facts of conation.* Or, a* he puts it in the folhoving sen- 
fence sliH iw»re strikingly, * ihr tontraJuimti of a iOmtioH 
co-ejrMlif^ mih fruition must hr rcaihrfi ' ‘ ’ This is mil 

the place *, lie aikls, ‘ to ofYcr suggestions how this can be. 
twit the singularly intimate unit) which rharacieriics the 
tekokigtcal whole must lie ilistingtti'hed from the alistract 
unity of mechanism by something akin to a conation of all 
towards all. though its limelc's unity seems a meeting of 
extremes with the mechanical ideal,' 

The reaitxation iif a contradiction i*. a .strange phrase on 
Professor (losanquet's lips, btti the paradoxes or apparent 
coDtradictk)n* oi religious thought have often licen remarked 
on. A recent writer * has oliserved in tltai connexion that. 
* at our kvel of thought, the inclusion of an element of cewt- 
tradiction wiems to tie a sign of reality and of largeness of 
view rather than of error '. The {Kirado.x of religion may be 
truer, m short, than the dilemma, the * Either-or of the 
logtca) undertAanding. So it may be here in dealing with 

* la the ApIMWiix t«s nud in the tatmedtate cob - 

lexl »f the ttMViiMWt (hai ‘ it »**m* uninteltiatMe fw the AbMUnte or 
lar uuf pul w a v«|afw*K« i« hr « w»(l or *. he wM*. ' To eay 

dm die rtaluy a* a whole imy comato an nntold nwahee of finite imw- 
tatH, and BMtM UMlf hsclnife « tatiafKttwi m wtodi tiupout aad ftd- 
ihiMMi are omv ii aaodwr tiKof* 

* W. ft. Uaharhr hi f o i w i dew owt. a saw 
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the concefrtton of an ab<H>lut« exprrtence. It $cem5 at k»st 
certain that if nothing remains in that experience to repre- 
sent the facts of conation umI fruition, the Absdute is 
asshnilated, as it is in Spinoza’s formal theory, or as it some- 
times apftran to be in Hegel, to a timeless system of abstract 
truth, or, as Tnsfessor Itftsanquel here suggests, it becomes 
indistinguishable from ‘ the mechanical ideal If we return 
for a moment 'to cimsider what is true and what is false in 
Spinoza’s dental*, it may serve to ilbimiftatc our conclusion. 
He denies Uttli mtclli-ctus and rttluntof to (»od. Rut his 
fierce jxdemic against * ahsuhita voluntas ’ must t)c taken as 
hi# prote.st against transferring the idea of choice to a sphere 
where it is inapplieaMc. attd thus founding the universe and 
its ronstitutifvn ufsin a groundless art. upon the abstraction 
of ctmtentle-s will. And this protest must l)C emphatically 
sustainetl. W’hcn he denies roluntas to Gotl, it i.s this free- 
dom of rh>ife which he means, and when he denies intrllectus 
it is the schematic awl partial kntovledge of things fr<nn 
the outside, the ktviw ledge which [>r<»ceeds by the piecing 
together <d* parts and the inferring of the unkttown from 
the known-- intellect, the deviser of means towards ends, of 
plans of action for the "atisfaction of wants — it is this 
characteriMically finite procedure which he refuse.# to carry 
{>vcr into his coiKcption of the divine nature f»r the divine 
activity. And again it is obvi'tu.s that the refusal is Just. 
Ami yet there i* a danger itJ Spinoza's denials : for although 
the discursive and scherm’ng intellect is rightly dented, intel- 
ligence in some larger, directer form — of which we may 
have hints ami anticipations in our own experience — ^must 
be affirmed, if we are not to treat that which is highest 
as lower than oursehes, and to assimilate it to unconscious 
nature. And with intelligence gytes will, not a.s a meantng- 
Im freedom of choice but in the sense of ccwitinuoufly 
a^raiing and possessing one’s experience, which is the 
dkarKtenstk, or at least the ideal, of the seH- co n a e iom 
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far a« S{Hn(t» afifNiars to deny tbeae dMtr* 
aiCt«riMi<% to'hts ultimate Indtvidtttl, he alaiiidona the prin« 
ri^ of uiterftmatiofi hy tlKe highest we know, and in that 
caw, m s** iar a** be tltie* «o. neemity, even the neemity 
«f the diviw nature, tends to suggest not the inwardly 
aflirmiNi mt^'vement and rhythm of a concrete experience or 
bfr, (Hit a kind of abstract destiny imposed cm tlK universe, 
h is the idea of the divine necessity is a wM*ailirmed life, 
ami not as a bltitd force acting within the universe like a 
fate wbkh it undergoes, that constitutes the differentia 
Itetween a theistic and a mm-thcistic d«trinc. 

'n»e terms we have just used, however, do not carr)- us, 
of tbentwives, iwyomi the crmtemplative felicity of Aris> 
totle's «*•««!! thinker. But if we revi.w our idea of perfec- 
tion-—! f we keep in view the conclusion to which we were led 
in the two prcceiling lectures, and definitively abandon the 
ctmceptMW of fkal as a changeless arwl sclf-.sufRcicnt unit — 
the nwTvement to the finite and the realisation of the infinite 
in the finite must Ite taken as the fundamental character 
of the divme life, And if .so, what term could be devised 
wore fitting to <hfscril«c the relation td the time-w<irl<l ami 
its pruevss to the divine totality than to speak of it as ‘ the 
eternal pur|xjw ’ of God ^ Like cstry term of fMir mortal 
speech, it retains the associations of time. The End appears 
as a ’ far-ofif divine event a eoasummaiion delayed; and 
beyond doulx the finite point of view caimot be transferred* 
tilerany to an Absolute Experience. But so far as the 
ideas of process and uUinmte achievemetit emtiody the con- 
ception effort— nay. of difficwl/y— they may be accqitcd 
as truer to the great Fact of the universe than the language 
trm of a ph^aaopher iUtv Hegel when he jqxeaks of the 
Abatdtttft Uf« as the eternal pfa^ of kive with irwlf.* In 

’ P t tfawf Jt y 0f HtVeim I urn, of oMMrse. wf^ amie dwl at edwr 
taww Begtif eawliaskses tiie dcfneiti of mwm tn fSm Mwij 
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Hmrt, if the fmite woHd mrtms tmytlmug to Cod. the ideas 
of activity and purpose are indtspensalile. If he is not 
himself a«ive in the procei»i. he is no more than the 
Eternal Dreamer, and the whole time-world becomes the 
illusion which many absolutist systems pronounce it to be. 
Fmindinf'. as I do. on the verities of the spiritual life, it 
would be waste of time for me, at the stage we have now 
reached, to comtrat Wh a view. But the relation of the 
temporal to the eternal is so old a metaphysical problem, and 
one so much in the foren^round at present, that it demands 
consideration in a special lecture. 
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TIMi: AND KTKKNITV 

It wnt the msrf^araWliiy tlw idea of Purpose 

fr<*m file ftiture or the ' tiof-\xt * that comtifuted the dtflfi- 
cuUy in aftplytng it to tlie action ni the Absolute or to tlte 
universe aiii a uholr. VVe are thus le*t directly to a more 
general omsideratum fd the problem i>f Time in rdition 
to the Ahs^diite* or* as il h '^mietunes otherwise expressed, 
the <nte»fclion rd the iiltimatr reahty or unreality of Time. 
Adt^frtmg riato\ figure ot the successive waves of a phih>» 
Miphiic arguimmt* \%t may well that this is the most 
m#nmtamotts and formidable of ilie hreakers we have to 
nieottnfrr. Urtrk sf)rrulatu»« m any proiounder seuM? may 
lie satd to have l»cg«n. in Heractitus ami Pannenides. with 
the prohirrn of imw ami change; and the same ptiddem i% 
the fumJamenial issue tn the latest contem|>orarv philoso* 
fjhtes of Mr Bradlrv an*! M, fJergsttn. " Nothing perfect, 
mottling genuinely reaL can move," says Mr. Bradley/ titter- 
ing til one weighty ParmenHlcan phrase the Imrden and the 
underiying as^Mtnptmn <#t his whole phih>SMOphy; while dura- 
thm» at we kinm, h to M. liergjwm. in his own words, * the 
very auuff oi reality The |icrsistcnce *jf tlie pr»4dem neetsl 
ll<W ns if* f‘rxdeiks^sr Royre says/ ‘any rational 

dfctsioR as between a pessimistic and an ofittmktic view of 
the workl, any account of the relation Ixrtwem God and 
Math any view' of the ^lense in which the evils and tmperfee* 
tiowdi of the tmiverse can be coinfmthended or justified, in 

md aVwfe*f>, p Sft> aipiu, p 3?o, ' la any owe iliere 
«i i!«^ m m Uk “ 

♦ Crrwimr p ai?. 

* Tie mmi lAe w. p, iia. 
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brief, any [^ik»ci|ihtcal reconciliatkei with religion ami life, 
roost torn in part upon a distinction between the TerofK>ral 
and the Eternal, am! upon an insight into their unity in 
the midst of their contrast * A fdiilosophlcal position 
says Professor Bosanqoet in the same spirit. ‘ is definitely 
characterized hy the attitude adopted to the ccmrse of 
time ’ ' 

Nothing is perhapsif nwre remarkable, if we consider the 
intimacy and the omnipresence of the fxpertencf of change, 
than the general refusal of speculative and. it may lie addcti, 
of religious thought, to regard this universal characteristic 
of human cxjiericnce as an ultimate pretlicate of realitv. 
The [theiuimentm is all the stranger siieeing ihat, from the 
nature of the situation, it is imp-ossible for us t<v emancipate 
tnjrselvcs from the temjhvral way of thinking and s{ieaking‘, 
and. conscr|uently. despite our l>est endeavours, we can 
only dt'scril'c the su[>p«>sc«l timeless or etern,al reality by 
analogies ami metaphors Imrrowcil from our time-experi- 
ence. 

In the latest philosophical encyclopaedia the article 
* Eteniily ' * distinguishes three mam senses in which the 
term is cmpioyetl ; ( i » to denote an unending extent of time, 
(.f) to denote that which is essentially timeless, and to 
denote that which includes time but somehiiw transcends it “ 
The first is the pufmlar i<lea. taking its stand on the fudinary 
conception of time without trying to transform it in any 
way. hut simply extending it quantitatively — adding more 
time at both ends. The helplessness with which this end- 
less progre.s.s and regress afflicts the mind, ih: contradictimis 
in which if invoivsts us. if it is offered as a final statement 

' iIm* fndwiduui, p mtt 

* % Proftitew j, S M»ckr»ftf in l>r Hiiiingn'* 
itiHgiim md Btkus. 

l>f IMcTaiMESirt mdis* ^thmr diiitiinct to denKile 

to 4et>oi:r tfir timcktumrtt of irtstltf, »»<! to daiott tilt 
of ejtiitttktift ' t m *0 ijrtkk on ' TIH' Kclatkm of Time and 
\ iHmd, N. S,, ro? p MSh 
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of tihe mt»f« of existence, have ted wuwy fihtloaafAwsv to 
teMist OR the esmitiafly HmeUs$ rntore of reaJHy. They 
ificidt a« tf the time>yiew of the worM were a fmre tttutkm, 
cRitiorl)^^ m duracterUtic feaitxre of the univene. and 
therefore dmfiiy to tie ret anide in any attempt at an iiitt> 
mate ftaiement Hlit althKmi^ thi» may boia natural revul* 
akm from the pofntlar cemceptioR, it is, I propose to atipte. 
an over-stafement, which h entirely cAntrary to sound prin- 
riptes of interpretation, ami which necessarily lands us in 
a false pemtion, l*he efcnial is not timeless in the sense 
in which we mii^ht say that moral qualities are not spatial 
mafnitudes: the eternal ami the tcmfKiral are essentially 
correlative co«ce|*tions. so that it is only through the char- 
acteristic features of lime — through some transformation 
of these features-- that we can form any intelligihle con- 
cejition ni the eternal Tliat is the principle of interpreta- 
tion which we have follow'etl ihnmghout. Appearances are 
««r only clue to tlw nature «*f reality- It is in developing 
what we limi there, not in passing away from it and con- 
demning it as illusion, that we may hojie to form some 
conception of an ah<w»luie or perfect life- If we adopt the 
other methotl. we jiass, of neetsshy. into the region of the 
com|detrly unkiumii. where we can only speak in negatives. 
The third sense of the term mentioned by the writer of the 
article sevnu thereftwe the direction in which we should 
look for a aolutkm of our dilEcutties. 

The second sense, absolute timeleasneui. to which perluqui 
the teirn timeless might lie most fitly restricted, covers the 
timekinneis whkh is commonly said to belong to truths, 
or laws, or a ctmceptual system, The kmmitdgt of any 
truth is, of course, an event in time : it i» part of the htsttuy 
of some mind. Or, if the ctictfemplaticm of a of 

truths is scqppowed to be tlw occupation in whkh a divine 
mind radim its t^erual felicity, this activity of cmrtemida- 
limi may Mill he dutleqpsidml. as a mode of eustenoe. frosn 
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tiw coBtent of trutli ctmtemplated The timdleiiAiMss of 
tnrth as a k^iical content was the discovery of Hato. It 
is the profound thot^^ht which inspires his theory of the 
changeless world of Ideas, the world of true Being, as con* 
trusted with the world of things and events, the world of 
ffiriati or Becoming. ‘ The conceptions through whidt we 
think things have no }iart in tlw mutability whidh we attrib* 
ote on account of their changes to the things of which the 
qualities arc the predicates.’ * A sweet thing may heccmie 
sour, or a white thing may become black, but sweetness docs 
not l»ec<»mc stnimcss or whitetiess blackness. Every concept 
is a meaning timelessly identical with itself and timelessly 
related, by relations of contrast or resemblance or othcrwi.se. 
to *rther crHicet»ts in the world of knowledge. Here, then, 
we have a world of meanings, related or interconnected with 
one another, jjossessing a kind <»f reality, tlifferen! from the 
reality which we attribute to an existent thing w to an 
event that bap|x*ns. l>ut .still a reality which we instinctively 
acknowIe<lge, for * wc all feel certain in the m«mK:nt in 
nhich we think .my truth that we have not created it for 
the fir.st time, but merely recogniml it; it was valid Ijcfore 
we tbtmght of it, and will c<»ntinuc so without regard to 
any existence of whatever kind '. It matters not whether 
it is ever excmplifict! in the structure of the actual world or 
is ever reaUzed in the thought of a mimi, 

Thi.s kind of reality miKlcm philosophy would designate, 
a.s Lotze says, by the term mUdity. The tnith.s, we say, 
are valid, they hold good, and. as entirely independent of 
time, we say they arc timelessly cw eternally valid. They 
do not belong to the world of things and event*; they do 
nc^ bekmg to what we ordinarily call the real world at aU. 
Yet the kind of reality which they possess i.« so striking 
etqiedally on its first discovery, that we can sjmipathetkally 

* I 8tifi» here end tfarouRhoitt Unt *wa«npii Lotxc's exedtem 
•coKHtt of tin* kkol world w hi* Lapk, Pan 111. cfasft. h. 
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iMdIcntamd Ptoto** ifcscriprkjra of the worid of the Ideu 
«• die work! of true reality, m cootnutt with the world of 
thinfft idbjcct to chaui^. For the dialing thing! aeem so 
fmm» any definite reality only m far aa they are ctodied 
with one tw more of theae eternal {predicates — in Platoinc 
phrase, so far a» they partici{iate in the Ideas. It may welt 
be. as iMu suggests, that Plato's description of the Ideaa 
as {tossessing no local hahitatifm, a^ visiide only to the 
miiwi, as a world of pure intcUtgence. a heaven beyond the 
heavens, anil many other glowing meta|ili<»r». were inletMed 
to guard against that very hy|M>statiuition of the Ideas as 
actual existences or substances which f>ccame the tratiiiional 
iftierpretalion of Plato’s theory. Hut tiesides the dangerous 
inftucnce of {xietic metaphor ofK>n more prosaic minds, it 
must l>e renwmfwrrd that Plato had only the one term 
Being (ooofn <irro <»*) to expre><i reality of whatever sort. 
It was alnneit mevitable. therefore, tliat the two kinds of 
reality should Iw a.vsimtlatH -“that the Ideas should have 

an existent ial status c<a»ferred on them, and on the other 

* 

hand that tlie reality at the ((mndation of the existent world 
shtnild he cnncrivetl after (he fa*>hk«n of the timeless validity 
of truths. Whatever his intention may have been, this, as 
a matter of history, was Plato's legacy to {diitosuphicat 
fhooghi ; amt M. Bergs^ui is right in pointing out that, in 
i^te of Aristotle’s {Mdtmic against Halo’s substantiation 
of the Ideas, his own doctrine of God as a Being apart 
from the pmeesa of the w<irkl. defined as a thinking upcm 
thot^hi, is sifii{dy Plato's Ideas ’pressed into eatdi odier 
and rotted up into a ball *. ‘ The Aristotelian God is. the 
Idea of Ideas or the s>*nthesis of all concepts ht a sii^te 
concept ami the eternal divine thinking is co nceived 
eittirdly on the analogy of a timeteai system of abstract 
conceptions * 

As modems, we may probably best understand the time* 

'C'lMtWf p jijO tEoflisii tfWwIkUMil 
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tesmew whk^ bekings to tlw notkm of mexning or validity 
by tbiidtuis, not of concepts or Ideas, but of truths or laws. 
We naturally go for our examples to what are often called 
iteoeasary trutbs-~the taws of i{]g:tc or mathematics — which, 
although suggested by olMierved facts, are recogniMd as in 
no way dependient on such olvservatiuns. But the induc- 
tively citabtished laws of the physical and other sciences, 
if true at all, are timeless truths f«i exactly the same fool- 
ing. And it may be .said that the .same bokis gorxl of any 
proposition whatsctevcr. It may tie only a statement about 
a particubir event, but ' once true, always true Thus, 
as Lodce says, ‘ Seeing water at this instant, it is an 
unquestionable truth to me that water doth exist ; and 
remembering that 1 saw it yesterday, it will Iw aiwa) s true 
that water did exi.st July to, as it will al*wj lx* etjuafly 
true that a certain mimlK-r of sxry fine colours did e.xist, 
which at the same time 1 .saw ujkiij a Ixiltle of that water 
But clearly timeiessness in this sense is not calculated to 
throw light tin what may lie meant by eternity, as predicated 
of any concrete experience, and, as we have already seen 
in another connexion, it was just l)ecau.se Green's theory 
of an eternal cunsciousnts.s. leased as it was on the logical 
analysis of knowledge, tended to treat that consciousness 
as simply the logical unity of the subject involved in every 
Judgement, or a.s the ideal focus of a system of intelligible 
relations, that we found it impossible to accept this abstract 
principle of unity as an eternal or divine .Self operative in 
our individual experience. The timelessness of the 'lubjcct, 
in Gretm's theory, is the abstract timelessaess of the .system 
of relations of which it is, as he says, the ' medium and 
sttstainer’. If, therefore, we were free to fix our own ter- 
minology. it would, as 1 have already suggested, be better 
to rettrict the {Hredicate timelfu to the world of truth at 
logic oonoetves it. and. in speaking of the concretely real, 
to employ the opposed but, as it may perhaps he shown. 
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ftwwrtiilly eorrdattve oMiception* of tb« teftiponi! ftod tlte 
etcmni. 

Tbr or(|;ina.l mcaittni; of the etern*] », of coorac, not 
that of the titnelct^*, but that which lasts or endures through 
time, in the gramt oht Engiish word, it is the everhuttitif ; 
or, in the Latin phrase, it h the permanent, that whidt 
' remains ' whik other things ‘ char^ mk] pass EternaL 
ortsVrrnaj’, is, Iry eiynK»h4iy, age-long. And, poputarty, aU 
tbewr terms are originaJIy applied, w>i in tlw strict sense of 
iastmg through all linte, but in a su{ierlative and honorific 
sense, as compawl with human measures by years and gen- 
erations. Ho we read of ' the everlasting hilk ' : and the 
old (dirase seents mrt out of place, although v\r know that 
they are subject to a )irr]ietual transformatum through 
future's agencies of fretst and sun and rain. 

The hills are shadows and they flow 

From form to form, ami nothing stands; 

They melt like nnsi. the w,i}m| lands. 

Like elotri* they shape themselves ami go. 

B«rt whether lasting an immensely long time, or being 
literally without beginning or emi, cair original concr|)tion 
of the eternal plainly has its rotus in our tcmjionil experi- 
ence. Yet when we look more closely, it is equally pUttn 
|hat the meaning of the term is not exhausted— in fact, 
doea mu primarily omsisi — in ilie idea of mere continuance 
iur the todehnite prolongation of existence. Such a merely 
quantitative nemiiy adds nothing of worth «.)r dignity to 
the Ihtt^ in questuai. It belongs by hypothesis to the 
phyaical efemems. ami it might lieiong to the nn^st casual 
ami indifferent of their combmations. But the term eternal 
and ita equivalents are charged with emotional value : and 
if we cmuuh the language of religion in order to dumwer 
the suttice of that value, we find that what is eapresaed is the 
ioidcatructibie ccMi£dencc of the sneudsipper in dw penmae' 
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Hence of the dtvtne character and in ttie constancy of the 
divine ptirpcise of r^hteoa&ness as revealed in the i^vem* 
ment of the world. (^1 is * the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither stunlow of turning'; it is his 
righteousness, his truth, and above all, bis mercy, which 
* endureth for ever This is the ‘ living will ' * which binds 
past and future together in the unity of a single omnipotent 
purpose, atui which therefore in a sense transcends such dis* 
tinctions. The generations arise and jians away—all flesh is 
as grass — * but the word «,if the Lord enthireth for ever *. 
Atul even when the term is u|«plied to physical objects, as to 
the hills, it is nr>t, 1 think, the idea of passive continuance 
which SVC wish to express, so much as the feeling they in- 
spire of steadfast jj«jwer to resist the disintegrating .igeiKies 
of the seasims and the je.irs. 

Such lieing the original assiKiations of the tenn. an 
analysis of our actual tinre-exjtrriencc may probably help 
Us tow'ards a truer view of the aniitbesis we are considering. 
Many, jierhaps most, arguments on the subject are based 
on the conception of abvdute or mathematical time. Now, 
mathematical time — ‘duratitm in itself', as L>cke calle<l 
it — is ' considered a.s going on in one constant e(]ual uniform 
course It is, in fact, the alrstraction of mere succession — a 
system of |xjsilioiis in which we can arrange events as Ircfore 
or after one another, niis (lauseiess flow is conceived as a 
.succession of instant.s ; but the mathematical instant has itself 
no duration, just as the matliematical point of the ge<jmetcr 
is commonly defined as possessing no spatial magnitude. 
Both are ideal or limiting erjneeptions : * plttlosophers *. Keid 
tells us. ’ give the name of the present to that indivisible 
,pc»ni of lime which divides the future from the past But 
ji»t as it is impossitde to regard the tine or the surface as 

‘ O hvint Witt, that tiatt cnenre 

W1m» sQ that MMnnn thalt safltr thewk 

tm Utmaritm, caaxi. 
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a mm of Micit pCMots, m> it i« bnpi^iKiilhle to oomtntct the 
cwatidotitnefa of real time out of the succmion of auch 
tiinelc»» nnit». In fact, if we folluw cnit the comxption to 
ita lofieal re»ult». the present, which we otherwise thitdt 
of ati ' the living ftreaent *, interposed between a past which 
no kmger ex»ts and a future whose existence has not yet 
iiegufl. is itself deprived of factual reality, and the whole 
real content of experience disappears. 

Our pa.st is clean forgot. 

Our present is awl is not. 

Our future ’» a scaled seed-plot. 

Afwl what betw'txt them arc we? ' 

The older psychology did, in point ol fact, endeavour 
to derive our consciousness of linie i»r duraiiwi fr<«n the 
succrsaioii of ideas or ntemal states, regarded a.s discrete 
events, no one of which |ios«rssc» duration in itself. Thus 
tawke tells us that, if it were pis.siblr for a waking man to 
keep only one idea in his mind without variation and the 
succession of others, the perccfittun of duration would lie 
' quite lost to him a.s much so as it is in sound .deep ; 
thotqih. with characteristic himcsiy, he return* to tell us 
that in punt of fact, he does nut himself think this feat 
is possilite.' Reid has no difficulty m demonsirating the 
impoMibility of deriving a consciousness ifi duiatt<.m from 
the successiwi of non-durational units. If. as Locke seems 
to say, it is the intervals between the ideas which yield us 
the cwtticiousness.* then the intervals between the hrst 
idea and the second and the intervals lietweeti any two 
subsequent ideas f although, aocoetling to the hypothesis, 
no tueccasioo of ideas takes place in such ait tmerv^) most 

* 0. <* kw mui ‘ Tlw CkMid Confiaei *. 

tl M- 4 mmI 11 

* 'Tlw dwtiMee bvtwvew any f«m of dun mKeenioii. or I n ti mw rite 
iNMNwruK* of aiqr two ideM m tm OMOds, it vdnt m call dtmiwii.’ 
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eadi of them pos»m duration for the mind. OtherwiM we 
should be ask^ to believe that the multiplication of nothini; 
may produce a definite quantity. * I conclude, therefore.’ 
be say». * that there must l)e duration in every single interval 
or eiemem of which the whole duration is made tq). Noth* 
ing, indeed. i» ipore certain than that every cleroentar)' part 
of duration mu^t have duration, as every elementary part of 
extension must hase e,vteiisU«i. . . We may measure dura- 
tion !»y the succc’ision of thoughts in the mind, as we 
measure length by inches or feet ; but the mrtion or idea 
of duration must lie antece»lent to the mensuration of it. as 
the notion (»f length is antecedent to its Mug measurwl.’ ‘ 

But Keid apjiears still to cling to the idea of a succession 
of non-thiratiotwl units. sq»aratcd from one another by 
bloncks of durati<sn in which no events take place and in 
which, therefore, no succession is jwreeived, In other 
words, our ex{»crience is treated as consisting of discrete 
miits of content t [K’rcej»tkms ut ideas) sep.arated from one 
another by |H.Ti<Kls of completely empty time. But empty 
time— a fitne in vshich j»othing happens-- is a conceptual 

* Ls$4$ VS /Vum. III, v Ih is|iitc o< 

this hextl’n imt* is rt**t rfitnriy itet irotn 

fhr Cfinfmhiri rrfi*>wrtnt, fm he siifl trrait^ our fK^rfrj>tH»nh 

as whA! calh tji refWclfertu »* inomnUaiy iii iW mathc:^ 
mAfkcai Hr that, ' if wr »tyra,k atid 

philwspftwaliy, no J of ^wcrr%*»*m can he an nhirct cithrr nl ihr 

sentff's t»r of ft c Lctcktr'^ rctici’lifm} . tj<r«''4Uii4r thr itperai^ 

U4mi^ oi U^h arc itt the i^rcsimt {point ui tirnr, and iAm* mut 

smefsssim on a of fmr Wmcc it is cany tn see that, thouth 
in cemimem wr %pekk ksith Effect Sifri>f>jrffry and truth when wr 

fay that mt stt a b«>dy and that m«>tiic»n %h an object of sense, yrt 
whcn„ m t>hik>so|jhcrit, me distirtguiidi acaifatdy the |»mviocc of srwfcr 
from that of mewf^ry, we can no more tee what it |ia*t, fhtniith but a 
ffiowiem ajso. thait we can remember what u {iretent ; to that, speakmit 
|ihilasM:»l^&ainy« it h un{> by the aid of memory that we discern 
or any «»ccessiioii whatever We fee the pretefjt place of the body, wr 
r«ti»eiiiber the swcceff^ve advaiKe if made to that place ; the hrst can thru 
only five tis a cofweptton of motirm when ifvified to the bst ' C f 
ranlra. |<r Wtklon CranS nmntrfy treaiment of thtt very plientmiemiti^ 
*the of yii(^>vftneitf \ m hit acMrm to the Armotehan Society 

on Tiw Momem of Eaperience 
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alMrictkm which hss no {>lac« in rol ex|Mtitnce. Form 
wHhont m»ttrr nowhere exist)*. A comj^ictdy cmjrty thne 
fronld be timitiy equivalent to the smpoiskm or ntaiidl* 
stifi oC time. Our aetnai cutMciousness oi time and its lapse 
i* emirely dependent on the continual change of the experi- 
enced contetd. And the content, though parts of it arc 
punctuated by a mure vivid interest, is otu to be conceived 
as a series of illuminated points from one to another of 
whkh w« stride, so to spedc. across an interval of darkness. 
The content is a moving and gradually Changing whole. 
The change is in the stnetest sense ceaseless and continu- 
continuous flow or mdting uf one ncoment into tite 
next. This movement, of which we are directly conscious 
in its progress, constitutes the ccmcTete reality of time — the 
dwit ritUf which M. llergson so impressively exp>!>und5. 
‘ Duratiem as he vivuity puts it. ’ is the continuous prog- 
ress of the |>ast which gnaws into the future and' which 
swelb as it advances.* ‘ .\nd, a» he g«w,s on \v argue, time 
as it thus reveals itself in experience, is the very essence of 
life and of self-conschms exi>tence, 

'ITte continuous ami ' overta|»jHiig ’ character of amsciou.*. 
experience, as well a'* our direct ap{»relteit»ion of the tem- 
poral relatkms jnvoivctl. is emphasiaetJ by recent jmclndogy 
in it* doctrine <»f * the spcchms present ‘ (»r the ‘ sj»an ‘ of 
cottsdottsficss. William James * statement t»i the dtxrtrine 
in his Prvmfits o/ /’rycAo/oj/y is prtdmhly the best kiuiwn, 
but wttlirn Utc last few months the )v»sition has tieeit very 
aMy re-stated and defended by Mr, WUdon Carr in his 
paper on * 'IThc M»>nwnt of Fjtiterience * The practtcally 
coftttxed present say* James. * is no knife-edge, but a 
sadxfiedtMkdt with a certain breadth of its own on which 
wt laf pestked, utd (mm whkh we hxk in two directkxts 
into time. The unit of composition of our" prrvefkton of 
time t» a danslMW, with a bow and stem, as it were — a rear- 

* Smimtitm, p. J. 
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w«ni and a fcnrward-kK^dng end. It h only as parts <»{ this 
dwraHon-4ii0ck that die rdation of succi'ssion of one end to 
the other is perceived. We do not first feel one end and 
then feel die other after it. and from the perceptiuai of the 
stxxeftsion infer an interval of time lietvreen, hot we seem 
to feet the interval of time as a whole M-ith its two ends 
imbedded in it.' ’ ‘ The content of die duration thus steadily 
perceived is in a ccmstant dux. events dawning into its 
forward end as fast as diey fade out «»f its rcarwawl one, 
and each of them changing its time-c«jc0iciem from “ not- 
yel " or “ not-quite-ycl ’* to ** just-gone ’* or " gone ’* as it 
passes by. Meanwhile the speei<ms present, the iutuitcd 
duration, stands permanent, like the ranilMnv on the water* 
fall, with it.s own tjuality unchanged by the event *> that 
stream through it. Each of ihe.se. as it sliji.s out. retains 
the |K)wer of lieing reproduced. Please observe, however, 
lhai the repro<luciion of an evait, after it has once com- 
pletely dropped out of the rearward end of the .specious 
pre.scnt. i.s an entirely different psychic fact from its direct 
perception in the sfwcious present as a thing immtsliately 
jast. A creature might lie entirely devoid of ref'roductive 
memory, and yet have the time-sense; hut the latter would 
be limited, in his case, to the few seconds ininietiiatcly 
passing b> .‘ * 

* f’nmcifki e/ t*tyekalo(n, vol. i, pf^ 6ogHio. 

* tkvi . iifi 6jifr I. SitniUriy, Wr. Carr, de«ri«i( %*ilh wnr iierrefaion of 
ll»e iBmimwt line rieMrritied bjp « fanina ***f, rrpo<Jatr« ihr esr(«nati»»ti 
of th« line k» a futkm of »j«ite reeeni memory imafi^t wiUi the wluat 
iensslMMi of a lumtnoos (lotni. ‘ By every criterion >.>i tensatii'n liic line 
it *c»tie. tMH mwKmwd The whole eerie* i* wtihni the msnrwnt <ff 
ex(Mr*ence anil therefore a {irescnt senution A point or inOan; i* not 
{■•at h«cau*e if t« before ara^her whkh it {irerent, nor i* >< present only 

•rfien the preonisne member of the wrief i* not present It i* present 
while tl remain* within the moment of experieoce Tie moment of 
axpeficiKe ha* within it on diitinetiaii nf past amt prevent, hut it haa 
srithiii it the ^rstinctiea of before ami after The limit of its liuration 
is where memory take* the ptaee of seniatsm.* } w<ml<! refer slso to 
ProfcMor lUeCtl’Hiry'* artsele m ' Time and dw E*pe»«oe« of Tim* ' in 
IIk PkShut^Mtpt Krt4m. Ms^idh >9t4. 
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Our fmtitttm and ha«ai exficricncr time k thm r^rac* 
tcrued hf a tc^ethernes* of iiart^i or etcrarnts whidi lift» tis 
•twvf the aspect of mere tucceii^ion. exclusive!) emphasned 
in the odder accounts ; as when Locke descrilies duration a« 

' perishit^f dtsiancr. of whkb no two parts exist tt^ether, 
but follow each other in sucmsion Im contrast with 
temporal expertetKe. concaved as pure successkm. the- 
ui«[pans liave descritied the nature oC fhc divine knowledge 
as a Mtim simmi, an intuition in which tlte human distinc' 
tions of past and future disappear in an etemat present. But 
if this is to fie accejitaf as an indjca!i<*n of the meaning of 
eternity, it is clear from what has Ikch said of the rea! 
nature of our time-conKUHisness U»at the contrast lictween 
human and divine knowlc<!}'e is ii,.t a slieer or absolute 
Contrast between the mere succcssnvness of mutually exclu- 
sive monMmts atul tlie v^miprcsencc ••{ all thcH* moments 
in a single experience. l'"or it cannot lie i.k* ^t^»ngly em}iha-> 
»i*ed that the c.\j»efie«ce of mkccsmou itself would lx* itnpos- 
tiblt if the *accessi\*c items were not directly apprehended 
tupelhcr as stages of a single process, jtarts within a single 
whole s‘f durati*»n, fn the eonipre-seiKe which is thus an 
eiutenttal feature of our ctmM'iousness of time we therefore 
already realiie, though doulitlcss **n an infmitesinial scale, 
the nature of an ctema! coiiscioUMioix. ' In principle.' as 
PrufeuKHr Kovee .\a)s. ‘we adreail) jsissess and are 
]Ut]uainted with the lature of such a consckmsiwrss, when- 
ever we do experiemse any succession as one wht.le,’ * And 
ihe principle is not atTecied by the narrow limits of our 
Inuttan span. ' A thuuiand years in thy sight are Init as yes- 
terday when it is jiast. and as a watch in the night.’ It is 
piiXMKlhte, on the basis of our own experience, to imagine a 
ccmsciotiimaa to which the whole content of time is known 
at once in the same w»y in which a finite being knows tlm 
spediMis present. 

II ti- la * Thie tt'ornW wwif rke tm4nMm/d. vtit. ii. p tea 
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Professor Royce bas laid great stre«s an this sitnihirity of 
atiticture — thtis as it may be termed, of the 

etenud in the teinpii»ral And sometimes he seems to say 
that the difference Iwtween the two imxles of comciousness 
consists simply in their <lifferciKe of span. ' The eternal 
insight we read for example. ' oliserves the whole of time 
ami all that hapiwns therein, and is eternal only by virtue of 
the fart that it d«»es know the whole oi time.*' But it is 
clear that if the tofum simul itiean> iu» more than this, it is 
not eiM>ugh, \Vc clearly *!<• not mean l,>y an eternal con- 
sciousness one which -imply conicmplales the wfirld as a 
series of events, hut is somehow ahk- tt> include the whole 
series in its sf>an. .'such a »on,ci<njxnt'<v could not lie said in 
any inijsirlam sen-c 10 tian-cend litnc; for. regardetl .simply 
as es^rits that hap{>ct>. the jicrccived content |«).ssesses no 
internal unity which, ssinild {>ermit of its licing grasi>ed as 
a whole. The very defect of the tmijKiral onler. as merely 
temfwiral, is the iniicrcnt .ahsence of unity ami totality—the 
Ciiinpletoly inorj^anic level at which its contents remain; and 
in an eternal ci-n-ct'-u-mos this defect is supptoserl to be 
correetts! <>r overcosne lint a con -cionsness which is merclv 
a tifSum simuf wonkl lie no liritcr than an epipbewHneiion 
or accomjiamment of the endle— succession. Or, as Pro- 
fessor Ikisampiet puts it, we shouM have ‘only a fixetl 
pan^wama of exactly tlie same »n*currcrKes which f<irm a 
diorama for the man wh«> gcjes through them The real 
intention of Profcss«>r R*>yce*s argument must l»e galbererl, 
therefore, fr<»m the alternative wording be more usually 
empt«>ys — to know the proces.s ‘ as a whole '—and hy the 
illustration, to which he constantly recurs, of the musical 
{dirase or melody. For here we are dealing, not simply with 

^ tkid.. p 144 

* MiiMmhiy Vaimf, p. 01 i Appendix}. Cf Tiji'br, BUmmis 
0f p of tht AbiMr4«fe Expetknm 

lim JiA rncunmd or ttnicfure he ^dequaUily 

#f «$ iR>rfY tfie dmi 3 
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« tanger m ikificr sticceitkm o( iMBadii, birt wHii « smet 
nMek it iigni^ni and in a pro|ier acme a wliole; and 
attbcaii^ tiM tmetmvt nrder is an MjMtitia] factor in tbe 
result, the romdousness of the melody as an aesthetk fact, 
or, for ihl matter of that, the perception of tlw mtumtng of 
any ^^mtetice, is an itnmcdiaie perception different tn kind 
from that in which we contemplate a series of events. The 
iKries nl the mfio<ly MScceetl one another in time, and die 
^entetKc is resolvaMe into separate words, and the.se again 
into si'ilaMcs. no one of which co-exists, as a ph>'sicai fact, 
with any either. Vet it is. in truth, only subsequent reflection 
of a scientific kind which, abstracting^ from the intellectual or 
musical meaning, enaliles u$ to isolate the elementary con- 
stitiasrnt Mntiuls as successive events, occupying each its 
exclusive rormient of conceptual or pliysir.i! time. In the 
consciuusness <»f such a significant whole, therefore, we 
have an example of a consci«Hisnes5 which may lie called 
eternal. nt>l in the sense of a maximized consciousness of 
lime, lull a* an apprehension different in type, in which 
the temporal facts ajipear simply as the vehicle of a meaning 
or value. 

Mtweos'cr. it is only fair to remember that the epijdienom- 
enal or purely ' sjiectator ’ theory entirely misrqircsents the 
nature even of finite consciousness. No consciousness falls 
asumkr into a series *>f events that simply pass in time, any 
more than time itself can be resolved into a series of discrete 
or mutually exclusive instants. Past, present, and future are 
not l«» lie conceive*! as separate sections of a line, or as if they 
ttiere kt^hs cut off an unwinding riblion. related to one * 
anmhrr merely jki different and mutually exclusive sections 
of an impersonal sequence. Time isnot an eknieim in which 
consciottsneas passes, or a processkm whkh passes before 
consdousttetis; it is simply the abdract form of the living 
movcoMstt wMch constituus the reality of conscions life. If 
diere is anyttung dial a soimd psydmlogy tcadiea ita. it ia 
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tlie e»fential!y coiuttive $trt»ctar* of tt»t Uf«. And in cons* 
tkm or active striving, past, present, and future are organi- 
caliy related tu one another in the unity of a single experience. 

Activity, as f am now using the term, is the characteristic 
of the living and the conscious being alone ; any application 
of the term, of any transference of its associations, to the 
happenings of physical nature and (he causal relatiods he* 
tween one {jhemnnepon and antrthcr is rightly branded as 
anthropomorphiMn. In the oWer psychology (as well as in 
sfime more recently fashi<‘'nal»le psycholf igics ) physics may 
be said to have revengeil itself (or this intrusion ; ft»r in these 
systems our mental experience is construcfetl out of the in- 
terplay of static entities, callcxl sensations, pcKepts, images, 
etc., conceived as the ‘ objects ‘ of a consci<ntsness W'hich is 
simply an eye ljeb<)I<ling their evolutions. 'Hie temptation 
so to conceive the mental life is naturally strongest in 
dealing with {wrsjiectivc or .sjiecificaltv intellectual pr<K- 
esscs; but to yield to it is t<i f<»rgel that, regardetl thus 
statically, these tacts objects are only convenient abstrac- 
tions from a concrete process which has its active l«sis in 
the facts of interest an<l attention. Mental experience is, 
in every phase of it, a process: and that process is not an 
imjwrsonal movenient flow, but a mos'ement towards an 
eml of some sort The facts of life and of mind cannot Ite 
tndy descrilie«l, in short, except teleologically, that is to say, 
as activity directed t<m'arfU sotnc end. To .speak of end or 
purpose is to employ (■(xi developed and too txmtplex terms, 
if we arc supprjsed to inletwl by them an object of desire 
clearly ct*nceis*ed and delilicrately porsuerl. ITte end may 
be m the ereaturc rather than ccmsciously present to it. 
Hence conatiem — a term wide enough to include a striving 
which may be almost Wind — is pos-sildy better adapted even 
than the term aettvit}* to express what is meant, vix, that at 
every point the process of comscioustwss is interpretable aa 
» «df*directed movement towards socne end, and can he 
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uit«r|tf(rml in nu <jtlier way. Time and its dimr- 
tikm era, a* it were, liw tran»crt{>t of this movtsoent ; tn H 
they aoiuire a cumete »igiii5cance. The future towards 
whkh man » face is set is printardy the end towards which 
he *trivei», Imi which is not yet within his grasp. A* sown 
a« « is gras|ir*l or enyoyetl, it tieojwies the starting-jidm of 
a new pursuit and so recedes into the past. 1'hc words of 
the Apostle descritnng his own attitiuk of moral endeavour 
arc, in fact, an apt description of this univrrNal as{i)ect of 
human experience' forgetting th*>se things which arc lie* 
luml, and reaching forth unto those things which arc liefore 
fhe consideration of Time has thus hrought ti' liack to the 
klea of rurjxise ttr I%nd. and it will lar rememliercti that it 
was precisely the difftcuhics connectetl with that idea, as 
an ultimate talegory of explanation, tliat led to our present 
analysts. I canno>t hut think that the com(ias» we have thus 
fetchcil carries with it an instructive moral, rur|xi?e was 
condemned as essentially a temp«*ral category. This is true, 
Iwii the relatkm of the two terms is now rcverseil, for pur- 
|K>sive activity is seen to Ik* the c«rticrete reality of which 
time is merely the alwiract form Time is the alistraction of 
unachieved pur|K»sc or «tf purjKtse <.hi the way to achieve* 
ment. Now . if thb is so, it seems certain that an intcUigible 
meaning of eternity will lie found, not hv abandoning the 
idea of purpi'sc, Init h> following it »,*ut. The eternal view of 
a lmw*process is not the view of all its .stages simultaneously. 
iHft the view of them as elements or memliers of a completed 
purpose. Then only can w-c be said to see them ‘ as a whole *. 

A* we have so often had occasion to observe, this tran* 
scendence of mere succession is exemplified in every applt* 
cation of the idea of growth or devek^meni. The impos&t- 
htlity which we experience of explaining later phases of such 
a proceaa exhaustively by refemioe to the earlier is a proof 
tint there ta more in the proicess than apptairs at any given 
i«ige. The hunksn of our first aeriea of lectures may be said 
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to have been the cxpoj^itre of the so>cal}ed scientific ex|)lana> 
tion, which seek tlw whole cause of a ctsmplex effect in cer- 
tain simpler temporal amecedentH. and. by pursuing this 
illusory quest from stage to stage, eventually arrives at the 
physical scheme of moving {tarticles as the reality of the 
universe. We •feel that such an analysis offer.s no exjdana- 
tion of what was the very p*>int to l>e ex{>tained, the differ- 
ence l)elween <mc sta^c and another, the growth in richrtess 
and c<wn}»lexii) , the merematt of being, so to speak, as we 
pass from the lower to the higher. Anti that is why we pass 
from the mechanical to the teleological ommIc of e.xpianation. 
In so d<*i«g we may l(c said t*i .supplentcnt the causality of 
the jiast hy the causality of the future, explaining the evolv- 
ing subject not « inly by what it has iHrcti, hut, still more vitally, 
by what it i.s m*t yet, hut is «»n its way i*) Ijccwne. This we 
call the Idea or the End rcalirctl in the process. The nature 
of the Idea or End is. of course, only gradually disclosed iti 
the course of the process, ami can lie fully or jKisitivcly 
known only at its cunchision ; that it <loes not enable u.s, in 
the ca.se of a subject -till evolving, to predict the nature of 
the future stages. It was. in fact, just the unpredictahicness 
of the later stages from the staiwlpoint of the earlier that 
drove us to this teleological mode of explanation. VVe are 
w'ise, a.s it were, after the event ; and from the standjioini of 
the later stage we think of the earlier a.s containing in itself 
the psnentialiiy of ail titat actually ftdlowcd upon it, aiibough 
no analysis of the earlwT by itself is capaltle of making the 
presence of the later in the earlier palpable to us. 

But to think of the End a.s performed or prefigured in tlic 
oeginntng. and to think of it a.s operative while .still an 
unrealized Wca in the future, are both unsatisfactory modes 
of statement due to our human pmdtkm in mediis rebus, 
in the mid^ of an uncompfeted process. The fact with 
whkh we are faced is Ute breakdown of causal exptana- 
'tkm Oirough the antecedent in time. But to bring in the 
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fmmt, m tdctibg)* itecm$ to do. to nuke food die defem of 
tlte fMut. i» really »n imperfect way of nyn^ tlut we are 
dealiiif with a •yn^ematk whdk. and that the coinfijete 
explamtion. m, in the teehniad language of kjgk. the ifrmmd 
of any phttKeocnon ia to lie fouml only in the nature of that 
ayetem or whole. As Pnifesmor Taylor well puts it, * The 
surcesshm of images is welded into a unity.hv the singWtiess 
of the idan rtt law which they ctnlioilx. The scries of sue* 
cessive states whirh make up the hi.story of a thing are the 
expression cf the thing's nature or structure. To understand 
the thing's structure is to possess the key to tile succession 
of its states. ... It is evidetit that in firoportion as nur 
knowledge of any thing or ss«.tftn of thing<> aj^r^aches this 
imight into the laws of its structure, the processes of change 
acf|uire a new meaning for us. They lose their appearance 
of paradox atwl teml tc* liccttme the self-evident expression of 
dw identity which is their uinlcrlying principle. Change, 
once reduced to law and appreltendeil as the rmlKxItinent in 
»u«Tes*H*n of a pruKiple we can umlersiand, is no longer 
change as an unintclligihlc mystery.' ' 

But if lime may lie said to l»e thus transcended in the klea 
of a teleological proces.s as an organic whole, svords like 
' law ‘ or ' plan * strtKlure ’ or ' system must not mislead 
ua into thinking of the whole a- timeless in the sense which 
we began In- discartling, that is t'.> say. as an abstract icgkal 
nmtent. This sense, w c ilecided. could have no meaning as 
apfdtcd to rralily, foi reality must lie an experience not a 
theorem. As the lileatic Stranger exclaims in the Sophist, 
when brought face to face with the Idaidt eternity of the 
concept, * Can we ever lie nude to believe that motkMi and 
life and aoul and mind are not present in abiolute Being ^ 
Can we imagine Being to he devoid of life and mind, and to 
remain a veneraMe, holy, mindles-s. unmovii% fixture?'* 
Muvnoiem, activity, proceas. b for us the very differentia of 
* Skmmtt tf hs ifia-y. * aia * 
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fsoocrett reality from the aimractions of ademe or of logic ; 
and thmfcm, so far as this invotves time!! time must be 
retained in any conccfitton we am fm-m of an Abaolute 
Experience. The ‘ eternal act ’ by which the universe subsists 
can only be thought of by m as process continually renewed ; 
and although, tp the synoptic view, the end cannot be sepa« 
rated from the beginning, as it is to the finite individual 
within the pnx*ess. t^fc type of exjierience suggested is not 
one in which the stages arc viewetl .side by side as in a fixed 
picture, but <me in which the whole is felt in every part, and 
every part is real as an element in the whfde. 

Hence it is, 1 think, that the anakigy of a work of art — a 
great ilrama or .story— ~<>ften seems to bring us nearest to 
w'hat we feel must l>e the truth, F«>r here, ton, there is no 
such thing as a detached event, a mere prc.scnt. In a great 
tragedy everything that happens i> organic to the whole; 
the action which passes on the stage at any mmnent tlefwnds 
for its significance on all that has gone Ixjfore, and we fore- 
feel in it the future issue" w'hich are Wing deckled. When 
we read or wilnes!, a play for the first time, and the course 
of the action is unknown to us, this sen.se of the solidarity 
of the whole, the prescience of an immanent destiny working 
itself out in individual scenes — in a word or a glance — natnr- 
ally grow." as wc proceeil, and reaches its maximum of 
intensity as wc approach the elm. Ilie infinite pathos of 
Othello is all ottered in the parting cry. * No way but thi.s 
But in the ca.se of (ireek tragedy, where the legcmlary basis 
was familiar to the spectators, or in the ca.se of any modem 
nMusterpiece where the end and the outline of the plot are 
known to us lieforehand, this perception of the meaning of 
the whsile as articulated in the individual incidents is present 
to the reader or the spectator of the piece from the very outr 
sct. And the same thing is true wImsi we hear the opening 
dicHrds of a well-known symphony: we hear than not as 
attigle chords but as elements in a great musical structure. 
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{>ropbetk, u i| were, of ail tbe thotqgibt and etnotioii that i» 
to fottow. Ttie former okuc, wHcce the End » fradoally 
4iidbicd to i»--HiivhMsd by tt» — a* we proceed. niHreaeiHts 
om htiman. bniie attitudki! tow’ards the future; the Mcond, 
whtch may be HuppcK»ed to reproduce that of the origmal 
poet or compoaer. is perhaps the nearest analogue we have 
to the divine apprehension of the temporal. What is com- 
mon to both is the perception of the meaning as resident in 
the whole, and the impossibility, therefore, of taking any 
stage by itself, esen the last. In reading the last scene of 
a tragedy, or as wc move towards the close of stwne great 
jiorm, we feel {wrhaps nwre prtjfoundly lluin in any other 
way the«trufh oi llcgel’-v well-known sa)ing that the Ewl is 
iK« .something that can exist, or can l>e unfkrrsto*xl, by itself- 
For art. as for phtbmtphs, the Kml is inseparable fr<m> the 
jMrocess t»i its accfwjdishmenr. The luwl is not the final 
stage which succeeds and supplants its predecessors; it is 
the meaning »»r spirit t>( the whole, distilled, as it were, into 
each intitvuhud scene or [lassagc. 

'Die •Mime prtiictidc ap|>l(e.s to the history of a life. To 
take it as ’ fmre history ' i.*. to rob it of all significance. We 
involuntarily regard it as the unfolding of a specific nature, 
the moulding of a mm»l and character in the play of circum- 
stance or the stress of jiassion. Wc regard it. in the fdtrasc 
so oftCTi ui*e«l atreadv . as the making of a soul. The external 
observer ean Init dimly appreh<»H} the stages and the factors 
in the drama, his interest arxJ bis insight being alike super- 
IkiiU; hut even he can appreciate to some extent the quality 
of tlw iHToduci, Oftenest. perhaps, under the transfignrtt^ 
touch of death, does the informing spirit of a beloved life— 
it> ’ idea as Shakespeare calls it ‘—stand revealed, l%htH^ 
up the sqpiihcmice of mdividuaJ acts or aayii^ half-for- 

* The fti c w w m it t» Uw bcMrtifui baet to ti»tk A4» ahmt NrMmf 
(Act IV, IK. t) ; 

The Mm df Iwt Ktc dwll twcctljr em u 

Iota kb «t«4y «f tiMMipnMMn i 
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fottcn. » glimpses of s single soul. So. but far more inti* 
mately, we may conoeive a human mind ind life to be 
realiaed as a divine idea or an individual purpose in the 
Alaoiutc. Far more intimately, for to the tenderest finite 
sympathy the * idea ’ must retain much of the abstractness 
of a consiruciiop fr<jm the outside; but whatever independ* 
ence 01 will we may attribute to the creature, we canned 
think of him. in reUtt^m to the creative and informing Spirit, 
as dwelling in an inaccessible sphere of bis own. * All things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do.’ The divine idea of ‘ .i mind and life ” would 
therefore he the ^cry life ilMjli. ex:j»eriencecl as .significant 
tierause experienced as a whole, ami. what is more, as part 
of the meaning of the .iU-im'lu.sis“c whole,. 

Somewhat in this fashion we ma) jicrhaps conceive that 
the lime*{mices,s is retained in the Al)M>lute and yet tran- 
scended. Rctainetl in Mime form it must be, if our life ex- 
perience i.s not to l>e deprived <>( alt meaning ami value. ITie 
temporal proce'-s i.s not simply non-existent from the Ahxt»- 
lute point of view; it is ivn a mere illu-sion, any more than 
the existence t>f the fiiiiie world, of which, itnierd, it is the 
characteristic form .iml expro-iun. I have ttrged consist- 
ently in these later lerinrrs that the existence of that w<trid 
must represent a tiecessity »f the divine nature and must 
pi>ssess a value for the divine experience. Hence the time- 
process must enter xoinehtm- into that experience. 

It may 1* objected that, in the view suggested, time really 
vanishes aUtigedier in the AhMdutc. The charactrri.stic fea- 
tures of a life in time are the ' not yet ' and the ‘ no more 
and for these there is no place in a ctmiplete experience. As 

A«4 rwrjr kwely ora»i of her life 
Shall come aiitMiteit'd tn more precioo* habit. 

More moving delteafe. and fidl of hfe, 

1«ao the eye a»d avoapeet of hit tool. 

Than when the tived indeet! 

• * The ri»pe and colow of a mind and life ‘ (Tawy-iun, ). 
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iVolcWM* McGWvary iirg««*: 'ITaf time^Mndter in whkii 
«x{icri*»c«4 event* jitmd i» an order into which thwy (ome. 
Now the Abwuiate experiences the order in whkh event* 
stand ; hut it itih to experience anything a* novel irr to feel 
any lo»«. Into the attonclusive present of the Aiisotute 
nuthing can enter: everything i* already there. II is time 
i% there (ore tmtimed time. ITie vtry entirety »>1 his vision 
deteniptiralixe* what he sees. ... To look forw'ard with 
bated breath m to stand on tiptiw of expectation; to strain 
owr eyes for the first lilush of dawn after i>ur .sorrow.* have 
emiured through a long night : to watch |;y tlw tieilstde of 
a friend, stck it may Ijc unto death, ami have our hearts rise 
ami fall with each unforeseen turn-™ such are the crises in 
which for all of u* the experience of time nilminates. The 
Absudtite can have ito inkling of what lies on the inside of 
such exjicrieitce*. To see all at once is to fail to feel the 
ternfiorai sctpience as genuinely tem|K»ra!.’ But however 
poignantly sst may feel tl»c truth of such a {>as»agc, we must 
rcmemiicf that just such a ctsnrasi is a necessary re.sult of 
ttie situation: 

We that are not all. 

As parts, can see but |>arts, now th}>, now that. 

And hve. per(<»rce. from thought to thought, and make 

OtK act a phantom of sucewston : itius 

Our w^eakw-ss wniwlnm shajies the shadow. Time, 

But it IS an unrea.soiting (irocetlure to seek to transfer this 
attituthr to a universal Spirit. Wc must conceive, ami we 
can in soitte sen.se understand, the tetn}x>ral prm.'cj^ as a 
necessary cowdiikm of tin: exislerKC tif partial minds, to 
which their content ha* to be communicated, which have 
to be nunle, or to make ilieniseives. in ronunerce wnih the 
mighty wl»dk. Time, in such a view, heoanes an appear* 
Mine inddent to their partial nature. Time (and sipace) are 

» • Timtiatf die Eiiiswwwre »f *0! **iK, 

fs t44 McC>dv*ry's criticMiii is pcdwtis iiTWCtfd matt par* 

nedii^ «gid»MI PrafcMor it»9>ce*«, «irw of ctxni% ** ameljr m* alt* 
MidNMilvi' ’vievr isit At ti mt * 
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to b* regardititl, in $h»»rt, as the frineipia itulk'uiuatimis, the 
Iorm$ of finite individuatktn. hut as stanehow transcended 
in the uhinvite Expericuce on which we depernl. FhlbstH 
phers sometimes speak as if we cciuld ourselves transcethi 
these conditions. The mind, it is said, is not in space, and 
as knowing successum, some thinkers like to speak of it as 
itself timeless, tiut although the philojM^ter may constitute 
himself, in Flaio's phrase, >|M.'t'tator «>f ail time and all 
existence, his limelessness or spacck^snc's is only in a man- 
ner of s|»eakmg; (t»r he stew - all tiiitv fVuin his own ‘ Now ’ 
and all space from the ' Here ’ •({' his own Unly. , It is his 
anchorage to a dclinitc ‘ hm- ‘ and ' now ' that makes him a 
creature of time and j>bee. that dujM's his view of the world 
for him, and makes him ineajialilc <n' realiring any other 
exjwfience e.’iccpi as an ahsiract suggestion, or at most as ,t 
divinatnm. In our att«'mpt> at desiri(>tiun it is a case, as 
St. Augustine says, tc'I rW iijnoratc «u- 

stt'Hdo. Hut it docs not follow, a t’rofessor Md iilvars sug- 
gests, that the toniaining cxjwricncc 1,- without 'an inkling 
of what lies un the inside ' of the doing and suffering of the 
creatures <»f time. 1 he author also knows the end from tVie 
lieginnitig, at least in the -ense that the gfouml plan of his 
story and its conihist. >11 staml Iwforc him, mi that lie con- 
templates all the ;u ti«/ns .*1 hi- characters .as steps in a des- 
tiny; yet he must hnnseli feel, and make t!»e reader enter 
into, the lemjs<ral ouiltHjk of his tignres at each crisis rd their 
fate. .*\nd if it lie objected that this in intelligible Uxausc 
the author i» himself, like the characters lie create.s, a creature 
of tinw, it may tic retorted that it is everywhere the mark of 
the higher and wkler experience to cotnprelierKi the lower 
and narrower, wlierca* the ctmtrary is excludei,! hy itw very 
nature of the case. So tiie human intelligem'e can appre- 
ciate the dumb strivings of the animal mim!. or a t»arent 
can sympathize with the eptwmeral joys and unreaiMsiing 
aorrowa of his child. May we mit extend the anaktgy? 
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then* onr with the exijiiencr the hnitr : and 
ftlthimgh ibr estjierienrr and the relations of time mu^t be 
repreiientetl in the infinite MxjKrrietKc* thii» mu5*t t*e in a way 
whkh transcends oMf*humaii j#eri^|>ective. So we might ^um- 
marijte the argutnent oi the preeetling lecture. It was a 
Silent presup{a^sition <jf tite argument that lime caimot lie 
taken (tn the current a:<» tiitin^atelv real; that is to 

Miy* time# with all its irnplicatiom i»f <leveb>pmeiit and prog- 
ress, h an asjiect of facts U'tihin the universe, — an asjiect of 
central significance, we have contended. Inn an a.s|x^ct 
within the whole — not, as it^were, a containing element in 
which the Absolute ur ttie AH exists, ami through which it 
acivanoet, garnering new^ ticing and |>erfrctii»nN as it pro- 
cee<is. The idea of an alwdule expenente in which time is 
transcended h uudiiuhlnlly diflftcuU, and the concejitiun of a 
gfsjwing universe mav seem, a first statement, much 
easier; yet, as idien the conception ha^ presented itself, 
we have set it aside as intritiMcally iuiTedtble. A fittile indi- 
vidual glows hy apprs>pf latum from its cnvtromueiUT* grows, 
in llwr laisi res«.iri, h) appr(.iprtatiun of the rtclnrs of the 
whide: but we feel lliai. whtk we may pr4i(jerh sijeak of such 
prucejfesen within the whole, it is fK»t less than unmeaning to 
upeak of the whole itself m such a process. Yet that is what 
h s»p|>oml to |j« involwl in M. BergssonV theory of * crea- 
tive * es*olwtiii«n, and it is certainly the meaning of the * unfin- 
ished universe ' of William james and other Pluralists. The 
idea oiUa, therefore, for a more careful examination dian 
a, ve have hit heno given it. 

haw fredy ac^riowiedged the value of M. Bergsem's 
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expoMtkm of the trtM: nature of dwr^e rMk asi the funda* 
mental dharacteristic of conscknu; life, and a« distinguished 
from the spatiatized|ime of physical theory and of ordinary 
reflective thinking, dominai^ as that is by i^tiai images. 
We habituaily figure the course of time to ourselves under 
the image of a yne. But. as M. Bergson insists, there can be 
no greater contrast than that Ixrtween the cwntimiity or flow- 
ing of real time — ihp mutual interpenetration of its parts 
with the conservation of the jast in the present — ^and the 
static image which we consirtJcl for onfselves of conceptual 
time, as consisting of se|«rate and miKuatly exclusive 
moments arranged in an order of juKlafKivition. like the 
parts of a lirM* in sjace. Thinking of time thu’*, it is no won- 
der that we cantioi see our way through the paradoxes of 
Zrtioalrout the im|hisMhility *tt inovcment: for wc have con- 
veyed int<,» the fluent moments *,tf time the sante immoiriiity 
and separateness whkh f»elong> to {roints of sftace, aiKl so, as 
Zeno says. ‘ the flying arrow is always at rest 

In his first tx«ok, on /'two* ami M. Ifergson has 

workerl out impres-,otly the influence of this spati.’ihred idea 
of time in prorlucing the peculiar illusion *4 determinism 
which reprcsi'nis us as the slaves of ijur own past, figured as 
a kind of external ilestitiy. It is again the image of the Hite, 
giving an artilkial permanence and externality to the cir- 
ctimstanceit or action> of the jast. But the jtast has no 
operative reality save as fused in the agent's {ircscnt, and we 
have no right to transport ourselves in imagination to -wene 
point in the jiast ami treat our future course of action as 
performed or pmlctennincd there. As William James says. 
* the whole feeling of reality, the whole sting arw! excitement 
of our voluntary life, depemfs on our sense that such things 
are rtatly being deevied from one moment to am fiber, ami 
that it is not the dull rattling off of a chain that was forged 
uutuineralile agr» ag*f But. if we banish the associations 
• primeiplet of t’ijnhoippji, vol t, p 
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of the tfRilkl imaise. we heve in the «ctf a devekfanent whidi 
is real at evcr>- i»oint. The self is making itself ooofiiraaDjr 
h]^' its « 7 Mrn actions, and each of these, actions is free to the 
ethtcal sense required. Mence, as M . Bergson says, the self 
* lives and (levelo|nt till the free action detaches itself from 
it like a fruit (jverrtpe TTierc is no necessity here to revive 
the idea of the liberum orbilri$tm, nor does M. Bergson 
apfiear to do so. It is enough that every act of moral choice 
i*. in its very idea. free, ami is rceogniicd by the agent as 
such to tlir end. however settletl in certain courses of actions 
he may have lieconie. - The ethical jx»int ol»M*ure»l by the 
false conrepticni ttf time is simjdy, as I*rofcss«ir Bosanquet 
e.xpreitscs it, ‘ that nothing }*ast, nothing external, is ^tpera* 
live in the agent’s choice It is all gatlicretl up and made int«* 
the agent him.^elt,' Hence. ' mrthing but the agent detcr- 
miiK's the act, and there is no sense in apjdying to him any 
“ must *’ or " caiUHtt help it ” except in the sense that every- 
thing is what it is ' ' 

We are sub)ecl to the same spatial ilhi-sion in thinking of 
the course of the Wi,»rld as a wlwde. We project the content 
of the universe inti> the (last, and conceive all that follows, in 
James’s phrase, as ‘ the dull rattling off of a chain forged 
innumensblc ages agv* ' — a kind of rlestiny which the gener- 
atH.ms have to un<tcrgo. or a programme which they have to 
work out as jiassiw instruments. H we emlxidy this 6xcd 
fate in a mechanical system of materia! elements and forces, 
we have the common naturalistic creesi : hut it may alst.» lake 
ft theok^ical fonn, as in doctrines <»f divine predestination 
where ‘ the pur|«ose of God ' appears as a ’ doom assigned 
There i* alw the kkalistic icwtn, in which the course of the 
wcwUt appears as the pre-determined evtdulion of a principle 
eternally perfect and ctmqdete. In all these cases, if the 
hit* of comfdete determinatkm is taken seriously, a parafyais 
tends to creep over the life of moral effort and firKikal 

* Imimimditjf swrf Talvr. p |j&. 
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activity. And wt may afycc with Bergson that H is prac* 
tkatty indifferent whether we adopt the naturalistic or the 
theological alternative, that is to say. whether we regard the 
ccmrse of events as predetermined by the collocations of 
brotc matter or by scane divine Idea. Radical mechanism 
ami radicai hnajism ( so he calls the two theories ) are in this 
respect at <me, that in both, according to his favourite phrase. 
ttmt est donn/, everydiing is given once for all. Finalism is, 
in this respect. * only inverted mechanism ; it substitutes the 
attraction of the firture for the impulsion of the past. But 
succes-sion remains none the less a mere appearance.’ ‘ 

And here again, I think, we nnist agree vrilh Bcrgs«»n's 
analysis of the illusion, though ur may not follow him in all 
the consequences which he draw> from its rejection. If we 
transfer ail real action to the past, action in the present 
beamies a hollow show. Our life in the present is no longer 
real ; it comes to resemble a dance *»f maritmettes or a proces- 
sion of shadows. But it is the past which is the sha<tow— -.a 
shadow cast by our human reflection; tin* present alone is 
real, in the .sense we are considering, whether we take it. with 
Bergson, as the growing-point of an advancing reality t<r as 
the temporal appearance of a reality which is in itself com- 
plete and eternal. Action therefore is real here and now, 
whether it is man's action or God’s; all the great issues are 
being really decided. It is wrong to place divine acti<>n in 
the past or in the future; hut it is not, in the same way. 
wrong to place it in the pre.sent. The past and the future 
are es.<ient tally relative, and irKleed negative, conceptions, the 
no-more and the noi-yct ; hut the ' is ’ of the present, if we 
take it as we do in action and in all direct experience, is n«Jt 
infected by the same relativity, and hence there i.s in it 
something comparable U* eternity. If we speak of the 
divine activity as an rternai act. that means for us. if we 
ffmw it, as we must, into terms of time, an act which u 

* p . 41, 
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M^ 7 «c«CMi^itbed now, and whidi wc are tidpiiif to iccom* 
fliitt. And it t» quite in accordance with thit view tlurt 
theedegiam And it ncceaiary (m we law in a ptevioos lec* 
tureit 10 tupfylenmti the dtKtrtne of a creation once f<w adt. 
by tayini; that the continuance of the world in existence ia 
equivalent to a auntnually refieaied act of creation — a uate- 
metti whkh completely transforms the oriftnal doctrine. 
The passage from the cmc siaictmnt to the otiwr represents 
the effort of the miml to emancipate itself from the spatial- 
i*ed form of time. To place the creative act in the pas* is 
rightly felt to l»c making it a mere event in time ; ts» treat it 
as the present act which suxtaiiH the universe is felt, with 
equal right, to lift it out «»f the temporal seqiwnce awl v» to 
justify the prwJicale eternal ^■vcry statement of religious 
truth must undergo the same transf»»rmaii«>rj. Christ must 
die daily : tlie world is redeemed as well a.s crcatctl ctmtinu- 
aity, and the wliole life of < ><m| is poured into what we call 
our human ' Now *. 

But the same spatial illusion, which he so successfully 
exposes in the ease of the {>ast. seems to beset M. Bergson 
himself when he conies t«* deal with the future. As is well 
known, the stress which he lays on the tin{nedictabiHty, the 
unforeseeabJencss, of the future has led to his being regarded 
in Rutny quarters as the a{tusile of pure contingency and 
irrationality. He devekq>s his t»wn account of * crwitive ’ 
rrohniim in euntrast with the two risTil theories of mech- 
antam and ftnalism, punctuating his statement chiefly by refer* 
met to the ordinary teleologica} view. The essence of his 
tlwory seems iiKluded in the following statement ; * Reality 
appears as a eoiseleis upspringing of something new. . . . 
TTiis IS already the ease with our inner life, Fea” each of our 
acu wc iltali mily find antecedents of whkh It may in some 
aort he said to he the mechanical resultam. And it may 
cqiadty weS he said that cwch action is the realizatkai of an 
iamAiottl tm this seime mcchainam is everywhere, and 
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finality everywiicre. in the rvointion of our conduct. But if 
oar action be one that involm the whole of our person and is 
titdy ours, it c»>uld jfbt have lieen foreseen, even though its 
antecedent.^ explain it w'hen once it has been accomplished. 
AikI though it lie the realizing of an intention, it differs, as 
a present and am* reality, from the intmtum. tt'hkh com 
neper oim at anything but reoimmemirng ar ri'-orf{in(5pap the 
/Xtff. Mechanism and bnalism arc. therefore, here only ex- 
ternal views i>f our ctmdtict.’ The same thing hold* of 
organic evolution. ' It would lie futile to try to assign to life 
an end in the human sennr «*( the word, ... Of course 
when once the road ha* f»een travelled, wc can glance over it, 
mark its direction, note this in chi 'logical terms, and 
spealoas if there had lieen pursuit >>f an end. But of the road 
which was g<dng to l,te travcileit. the human mirnl could have 
nothing to say. tor the road Iw- lern created (Hiti fntssu with 
the act of travelling mxr it. Wng nothing but the direction 
of the act it,sell‘.‘ In dtort, 'reality is undoubtedly crea- 
tive. i. e. prinluctive of effects in wb«h it rxjiands and 
transcends its <n\n lieing. These effects were therefore not 
givcit in it in adv.mce. and so it Cimhl nm lake them for 
ends, although \shen orice jiriHltK'cd. they admit of a rational 
interpretation. . . . The tnlurc appears as expamling the 
present: it was not. therefore, contained in the present in 
(be form of a reprt-.ente*l cml,’ ‘ 

Now if we take these statements simply a» an account of 
the jdwnomenal process as it ap{*ears to a finite spectator or 
to an agent engaged in tlw process, their fidelity to the fact.s 
is beyond dispute. It is otnrious that to the evolving sub- 
ject die end i* not present in the form of idea *. as regards 
organic nature, the perception of this is the basis of the whole 
doemne of unconscious teleology, so general since Kant. 
And in the case of psychical activity, stKh as that of human 
hesiiga, where the agent cm readiy set before himself a deii* 

' £eo4»tMm, pp. ap-Sf. 
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nite pfaui of actkin, it b tqiuny true that die resoh b never 
exliaitHivel) exfibtiied by reference to hb tntcntkm. Hb 
tntnttkm. a* M. Bcrf son acutely puts it«^»n reacb only to tbe 
fVfietitkm (»r re*arrangeniem of what he already knows ; but 
tbe result of hb reaction upon dtc situatkm tnay be some- 
thing veritably new. On the large scale, this disparity be- 
tween intention and result is a commonplace of the poets 
and moralists. * Man proposes, (lod dbpuses.' 

There’s a divinity doth shape our etnls. 

Kough-bew them how we will. 

And tbe story of Saul, the son of Kish, who went out to seek 
hb father's asses and ft.)untt a kingdom, has loi% Iwen a 
favourite {uirabie with idealist writers. The whole idealist 
view of history as a process of unconscknis reason depends, 
indeed. «m the rccc.^ition of this disparity. It meets us in 
alt tbe details of political ami suirtat action. The fabric of 
fis'iiued society or of a nation's institution.s was iwn made 
according n» any jwitem consciously present as idea, but is 
the cumulative result of actions taken to relieve pre!»sing 
needs, and successively modified in view of unforeseen 
effects till a Otlerable modus tet’cndi was arrived at. The 
path, as .M. Ikrgson puts it, is created f^ari fmsu with the act 
of travelling over it. And yet, although so little apparently 
b due to dehtiiie human foresight, we lastinclively feel, when 
face to face with the result, that some greater Reason has 
guided the process to ends so august. In artistic crmtkm, 
again, tlx hnished work of tut b not cxpitcabie as the delib- 
erate expression or embodiment of a clearly fentned idea. 
The hmt idea in the mind of the poet, the painter, the sailp- 
tor, the musician, b vague, more lilur a Ceding fiadiii^ into 
a vbual or auditory image : but, as he works it out, it takes 
dd^ite shape and coloor from the exigtmetes and felicities 
of tbe maierttd in whbh he works, ft evolves itself step by 
step, and the artid would be pticxied to say bow much of the 
hnat romlt was mduded tn li^ original conoeptiott, and how 
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modi has adder] itsdlf as he went along, in the silent com- 

inerce with his materials. 

» 

He builded better than he knew, 

The ctinsciotts stone to (leauty grew. 

And once morc,*5n the devck^ment of ideals, as vras insisted 
in an earlier lecture, we jiossess at the outset no adequate and 
full-orlied idea of pert'ection. CHtr idea grows from less to 
more in the stress of life and in intercourse with tlw many- 
sided woald. New features thwiose themselves as we pr«>- 
cecd, and the baser ami ru<!er elnnents fall away, till the 
link of identity l)elwrcn the first stage atHl the last is worn 
almost to*» thin for recognition. 

Fvcrywliere, theref(»re, in experience we have this phe- 
mnnemin of the unpredictability of the converpieni from its 
ajjjarent antecedents. In thi;- resj>erf M. IlCrgson’s ct»nten- 
tion has a manifest affinity with the principle which I’rofe.s- 
sor Bosaiiquet so often enforces, that in logic .ind life we 
amstanlly <lo pass beyond our premi'«s<s. The stream is 
constantly found rising altove its .source, despite the adage, 
for only so can am real .ulvam’e lx* accounted for Hut the 
idealistic tradition which I have followetl in the main in 
these lectures regards this .advance as taking place m the 
finite evolving subje<*t, or from the jK>int of view «,if such a 
subject, ntfi from the {xn'nt of view of the whole, as if the 
‘ expansion and transcciulciKe of its own lieing ' in unfore- 
seen directions represented tlie exjwriciicc of the Al>»olutc 
itself. It was, indeed, a main thread in argument that 
(Wily through the presence in the finite of an infinite f'erfec- 
tkm was such advance and self-transecndenee on its part 
possible. B« M. Bergson’s followers and arclaimer*. if not 
M. Bergson himself, apply this idea of gofiwih r*r pri»gres* in 
time to the universe as a whole; and in the new prmiMltties, 
the new horizons, which it opens up they celebrate their 
d^erance from what James calls ‘ the ratkmaiistic tdoefc* 
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ttntvcne * * Hie mtk, ttmelm, perfect AiMotote \* And 

to }anm ccrteinly noveity mcam pure iiideterniiii»tkm or 
eonttitgence. ‘ *rhat genuine novrfiiaikan occur,* he tays, 

' tneam ilwt fruwi the point of vtewr of what is already g^een, 
what comes may have to he treated a» a matter of clumet.‘ * 
‘The <|ur»ii(>n in regard to new beii^ is, ' Isit thr<K^;ti and 
thrm^h the cimwjucnce of okler ficing or is it matter of 
chance »o far a« oMcr being goes—which is the same thing 
as askim; - Is it original, in the strict sense of the word ? ’ * 
So again, prainng Renouvier as his deliverer faom 'the 
Itfonistir superstition * under which he had grown op. he 
»«>■» that Remmvier tm his own priiwiples 'could believe in 
atfsohfte novtUkn, unmediated tieginnings, gifts, cluinre, 
free*h>fn. acts uf faith M, Rergson himself, although he 
rc|>u(hate« itw ulea of caprice.* lays great stress, as we have 
*eet». on 'the abviltne originality and unforeseealrility of 
the diffetenf si.tges in a process of living evolution In 
the same context lie uses the expressi'W. * There is radical 
coniingetK) tn progress, tncommensuralnlity between what 
goes twfore and what follows, in short, duration *. So he 
speaks in aufsthcr place of * putting duration and free choice 
at the l»a*e of things 'If lime he says. ‘ is not a kind of 
fcwce. wh> dne^ the univrrM: ititCoid its successive states with 
a defiinle ve}»<«,\ r . . Why is not everything given at 
mice, as on the tilin of the cinenMt«»gra{dt ? The more I con- 
sufer this point, tlte more it seems to me that, if the future 
is bound to JMWCCCJ the present, instead of being given along* 
snle of it. it is because the future is tiut altc^ether determined 
at the preaent moment , , . it is because in the time tidten 
by this succession there is unceasingly being created in 
the concrete wWk sumething tmfureseeable and new.' * 

M ptmnth*ik ns sti, is? 

* PswSimi PMmtfltf. p les: nafics hit «ma. 

'irW..p tas- *fM.is * CfvwHwr gwdvifM. fk in 

*fM.p3R. ^fhut..fk j$u. pp. ajS-th 
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Bui ttK strtiHi ihuit laid upon contingency is surely due to 
the persistence ol the spatial tllusttm in regard to titne from 
which M. Bergsem daims to deliver us. He emanci{tates us 
from the spectre of fatalistic determination of the present by 
the past, showing the fallacy involved in milistaniiating 
past acts and states like external forces in space. But if wc 
cease to hypnotwe ourselves by the projected image of the 
pata — if we recognkc that esery leing acts from its own 
living present — why slunild we involve our.selves in precisely 
similar ^ifhcuhic* hv pr«>jecting the future as a similar line 
in the opposite direction, and thinking of the present as 
fatally and externally detennining the future beforehand, in 
such a way as to <leprive future actions, wlien they occur, of 
their proficr rraitty r It was the detcnninatlon of the present 
beforehand that was felt to Iw intulrralde, and just that 
dcterminati»m constituted the illusion; and now it is the 
same illusion transferred to the future, from which we try 
to cH^ape by the a'vertion of c»tntingency at every step. Hut 
if wc arc true to the doctrine of real duration, we have 
nothing to do with this phanbum future an> more than with 
the other phantom of the fxist. We live and act only in the 
present ; and cs'ery action has its own reality awl, in the ca^e 
of conscious action, its own freedom, just as the divine 
activity which sustain^ and gunles the world is to lie thought 
of as die expression of a present mind and will, not as the 
consequence of past decrees which bind Clo<l himself like a 
fate. The whole deterministic difficulty in it.s ordinary form 
arises from our taking time in this spatial perspective. If 
we avoid the error ab initio, therefore, the dilemma of deler- 
ittitmm or freedom docs not arise, and consequently there 
it no temptation to safeguard freedom by the introductiem 
of contingency. If, as M. Bergson says, we act now with 
our irhofe paid, and yet are fret, why sdiould this he other* 
wise m the future, when what is rtow present will conitittiie 
part of the past which we carry with us? 
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But if we uksitif} rr4i>ty, a» Im been sa|X*«bed. witli » 
livti^ jwvKnt. ft mu?it rnti i« fir>rgfl«tcn that the nMrr present 
i» Ian i» much an alntraction a$ the deaft! pan and ti^ noa* 
cxtAtent fuitire. Fpwi fiur human point of view we tnninc- 
tivHy think uf tlte life of the woiid a concentrated in a very 
special sense in the present; atni it is legitirtfatc to do so. 
Iterause we, also instinctively, take the present as rooted in 
itfi eternal reality, of which it is a |]>artial expression. If it 
were not for this eirrnal l>arkgrt>itrKl. \%*e should lie reduced 
to the intolerable |>aradox of identifying the reality <»f the 
tmivefse with what is >.li<twn in our empirical present. ' Is 
the hi'>t«ry of the world realty retlurcd Ixitec asks, ‘ to the 
iuhnitely thin, for ever changing, .-trip of light which forms 
the Present, niarclnng lietweena darknc'Sof the Past, which 
i* done with and no longer anything .at ait, and a ilarkness 
of the Fnture. which is al«t nothing?* Ivven in these ex- 
prr%-(i.tn«,. av ln< truly siivx. he is yirhling to the imaginative 
tendency winch seeks to vo'ien the mcretlihle. ' For these 
two ahvises of ofiitctiriiy. however formless ami empty, 
would still t*e there, w<»»!d stjl! a/Ti>r«l a kiml of hx:a! habita- 
tion for the not-fTmg. nuo which it might liave disappeared 
or fr»wM which it might Citme forth. Rut let any one try to 
disjieiise with these linages and to lianish from thought even 
tlte two voids, which limit licing: he will then feel how 
im{io»sihte it ts to get ah»ng with the tuikcd antithesis of 
Icing awl m*l-liemg. and how uncofK)uerahl« is the demand 
to Ixr able to think even of that which is imt as some unac- 
countable consliUH-m of the real* ' 

Thi* uncomiuerahk demand means that we instinctively 
mat pa^. present, ami future as organic to <me another; 
in dcalti^ with any present {ihenoinenon. we interpret its 
ruiture lioth hy what it has liecn and by what if has in it to 
herome. Juwt m far as we staxeed in this interpretation, do 
wt conceive oorsdves to iititderstand the reality operative 

* hiicik II, (kwfi lii, Mefjcn ijy. 
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in thK f^tenomroai series ; and (o understand file time- 
aequencc in thb way is, I have ar|;ued. in an im|x»rtant sense 
to transcend its tdmfinral aspect. But in M. Bergson’s 
theory*. a» wc know, the tcm|K>ral asfiect is exclusive^ 
entfihasieed, am! his ertique of teleology o‘>ines very near 
a dental of an\* eternal principle in the »levcltq>ment. 1 fence. 
1 think, arises the want of balance, on which I have c<tm- 
mented, 1*1 ween his* treatment t»f the past and his treatment 
of the futnre, ft would I* unfair to accuse M. Itergson of 
treatingj»the present as a ' mere present for his insistence 
on the conservation of the jjast in the present and its opera- 
tiwj there as character anti tentlency is. as we have seen, 
tine of the hmiinous insights of his pbilosttphy. But with 
the present the reality of the universe seems in his account 
to come tf> a stop. The jiroces.s up to date is treated .as if it 
couhl stand altine. and were intelligible by itself; and the 
future apj*ars, therefore, n«>t as an in'ej>arab!e part of the 
same flevelopmem, hut, as it were, stimctbing lacket! on, a 
realm of the unknown, and ctuiscqucnth the apfiropriate 
home ttf the contingent. But to regan! the future in this 
inorganic fashion as s<»mething entirely new. in which any 
thing may bapjwn,' is to desert the jirinciple which has 
already l*en acknowledged in the relation of past and pres- 
ent. And it is also to f<»rgcl the essentially anticifiatory 
character of consciou.s action, as purixisivc, atwl all that is 
implied in the causality of the ideal. In jxiint of fact, by 
placing the fountain of reality entirely in the jiast and treat- 
ing it »» a iis a trrgo, M. Bergson really comes nearer to 
the determinism which he attacks than is the case with a 
more frankly teleok^ical point of view, ‘ Harmony he 
says. ' is father behind u» than l*fofe. It is due to an iden- 
tity of impulsion and not to a c»«nmon aspiration. It would 

' Reealt |Aira*rt, 'ewiniw nowhies’. ‘ tiesfin 

ainRS. gifts, dunce, freedrim ’. and M Bcrgton'i <>im assertions, already 
gan(*4 of a ' radical rnntirtgency m fxisgress, mommcntaraliility be* 
ntpeea wlsu goes tieforc and wtat follow* *. 
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be l»ftle to try to a«»tgn i» tifr an end tn the htmurn scnee 
of the word.' ' When he maker ihi» »tatc«mn«Hniqdni^^ 
hq; It if ’ the point in whkh finahsm haslteen moit seiwittly 
mtataken ’'—he i» rpeakiitf at the bi<dti|||ciU ievd; hat from 
life M. IJeri^m ctmtinually pa»ae» to oonadoamesa, and 
eontdotimers i», a« a matter of fact, his all-fncluisve term. 
If It were necessary, however, to choose between {dicing the 
til rftVrcfrir in tl»e past or in the futura. it woald be more 
consonant with tlie structure of comiciousness, as we have 
already seen, to {dace it in the future — not, indeed. »* a 
ckarly conceived end. but as glimpses of a fairer ami a 
better, the ' Gleam ' which we follow, the (k»od, in short. 

* which every soul pursues as the cntl of all its actions, divin* 
ing its extsience. hut pcrpiexetl and unable satisfactorily to 
afiprchend its nature *.* Hut in force such a choice ufion us 
is a mistake; the source of reality dwells neither in the past 
iMW in the future. The three chmensirms of Time (if I nuy 
So call tliem ) arc rather our human ways of refracting the 
Kiernal Nature in which we live and on which we draw. 

In the alwiencc of such a Nature, everything reduces itself 
to {Mire contingency ; f»ir. as a prins or mere beginning, the 
titat is mere mdetemitnatetiess. It is comparable to the 
intinitc outgoing activity with uhich Fichte prtiposeil to 
start. Fkhle supplied hi» activity with an .dw/ojw against 
which to tweak itself ; atal M. Hergson. im{ielted by the same 
ncciH^ity. offers u* a flc»b»cti«»n of matter as the refractory 
element into whwh tlsc prii)ci|ile of life or free conscknis- 
ncs# * has to infuife itself— the realm of mechanical necessity 
wKkh it seeks, in his own phrase, 'to {tenetrate with esm- 
tingeney Hot if life, in its contact with matter, is thm 
corofNiraye to an impuHion or an impetus, regarded in itself, 

' Cnmtit* a M- * PlM«, s#! 

* * Pat wMit «k( * tsrtitT snstd wt tM«* calM H w w i dew iiwm. IkK wt 
di» ant awMi dw narvosml ctmsctmtaittM dua fcmcikins ms t«di of m’ 

* If ear smsh-w* ■* eorrfrt. a is coAiewsunm ct rsUwv ^/apiri w i i ci w. 
HMMi, ds«t «» St Ac wrigkt itf Itie' (Cowtitv CwstwiiNi. m apta QS). d 
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Im renufidft it can (Mily be described as * an immensity of 
potentiality * {tirtmiUi}, And in its action there is * prop- 
erly speaking neit|er project nor plan*. The anxiety to 
* transcend foialism* thus leaves the nature of the creative 
{nrinciple a ccanplete blank. Freedom in the negative sen.se 
of in^ermiiMition or contingency appears to be the only 
predicate applicable to it, and the only description of the 
ends which it seek.sto reaiire.* If s<». it is impossible mit to 
stmpathiee with Mr. Ilalfmir's feelings of ‘a certain incon- 
gruity j^tween the sulwtance of sinrh a philo.'M>j>hy ami the 
sentiments associated with it by its auth«»r. Creation, free- 
dom, vrill — these doubtless arc great things; but we cannot 
lastingly admire them unless we know their drift. We can- 
not, I submit, re.si satisfied with what differs «,i little from 
the liaphaurd; joy is no fitting consenuent t>f effi>rts which 
are *0 nearly aimless. H values arc to U* taken into account, 
it is surely lictter to invoke Ciml with a purjiosc, than supra- 
con.sciousness with none.* ’ 

Just at this point, however. M. IJerg-son leaves us in uncer- 
tainty as to his final teaching. .Accuseil of preaching an 
atheiistic monism, he ha,s claimed that his diKtriuc is tiol tinly 
not inconsistent with Theism, hut {>oints directly to that 
ctmclusion. In a letter printe<l in i0!<^ he tells us that the 
arguments of his three hooks should leave us with * a clear 
idea of a free and creating Gml. prmlucing matter and life at 
once, whose creative effort is continued, in a vital direction, 
by the evolution of i^tecies ami the construction of human 
personalities*. The letter is quoted by M. lx Uoy at the 
close of hif appreciative sketch, A NfXf Philosophy; and 
M. Bergsem expreasly endorses M. Le Roy's protest, in the 

• ' 1| seucft vfon matter . . and strives to itUrailoire into it the 
amende amooM of if»del«m^liwtk>n awl libeny ' ( p > ‘ A tivfiie 

IwcBf rearesents a certain ttm of coatingtncjr enter ing into tlic world ‘ 

(a 

* JViMirer JtmnuU. Octtiaer lait, at thr ckHw of a tymaatbelk ^fiarect- 
MitHii, cMitled ' Creative Evotntian utd PlttloiKiahit Dmihi 
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coirtext, the hahit of * asktng an autliCKr oofilmuatly 

to do aomethtfi^ other than be ha» done, or. tn what he has 
done, to Ktvr ut the whole of hi» tbo^ht He accepts 
M. !.« Roy^A deMTtption of bis method of proceeding, in his 
stKxessive wdtinws, from problem to prtddem. and deeding 
with each according to its specihe and origir^al nature, and 
arknowlecfges the possibility, crmsequently, of further dcvel- 
t^mimts of hts dcKtrihe ufioti the basis of an analysis of 
m«»ral arni religuni'i cxfierieiice,’ 

If we give the Ihikmiphy of Change such a iheistic hack* 
grotWHl, it liec«wmcs perhaps a less striking d<*ciriifii. but it 
ceases to {>resent the fundamental incredibility of which I 
c^anplain. ‘ Reality is ufwioubtetlly creatist. i. e. prcxluc- 
t»ve of effects in which it transcends and exfiatuls its »»wn 
lieing.’* Taken in a phensaneihdogical reference, there is 
mu diflkulty in reci^niring the tmih of such a slatemeht. 
The ' creative ‘ asfwcl of the evedutionarv priKcss in this 
respect, am! the ' tocreinent of lieing ’ which successive 
stages bring with them, was freifurntly emphasized in our 

* ■ 1« ihU dinrcoon 1 «hM«Wl mysrlf My csisctly what yo« have said' 
Chrttrf Ui ,\f (.« h«y. qnuird in ho Prrtacei M tWresan. in the ari(i> 
n*l kntt III *«,> htf fritu*. had htmtcH retctrrd tn tact that he 
had mil yet itrafi with the |Hia>lew« *«< nu»raSity Ii { think, permw- 
aib)« In meniWMi that at a itiwuMiun wi ilw Kdinlnirah University Philo- 
aashtcal Jntwiriy m Viay lOM, •Imnijijt thr itrlurr) oi hi» first otiiriw of 
fiiff4'Mn!f t rctntev, M !le»K'w*o soinrwhai snrpriwd the menriiet* of the 
Snewty hy aaiHin*. when prevsed on this nlttinMe attention, that be «bd 
ma yirofcs* to have a OKtofihysicsl system Each of his vohtmo rrpre* 
srnted his eoneeniraihtn iipon a specific penblem, for whkh hr had 
WMHifct to find an appropoate sohttion by toakint his imnd, as it were, 
tn die relesaw faeis In tin* wsy be bad been led from «•» fcoldetn to 
asMi^tr. wbite oibrr important problem* remained uareptored Bat he 
was wcbmed to di*tmt«tsb be t a e t n philosophy a* the antenme aad *olii- 
twa *1 tweb debtate probtem* and the more or less ’ hypotfactwal ' viesrs 
oa# mtifiA boM iw target and wore ntinnatc qnrstiomi The whole 
•CfsHiBt of Gfe and d* craative evohitioii. smb *»be ideal fwiesw of 
matter', he appaared prtiNured, acvordlngfy. to rtipsfda* the ranonaie of 
a pbctMMMen^ praecM. »b^ acorpunp t*s » bypodWtioal belwf iw the 
smme t«ii Mhealedl die idra of a Cramor. the tnd a( arluMa actmn 
wm 'dMt w a ti o a of cmiwrs’ 

^Ciawiiiw lipiriaiiM, pp 40 so 
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fim series of lectures, as sitU a$ the unforesceaHleness of 
each new stage from the standpoint of the aid. Such pr<.'^* 
ress or advance amteared a fundamental and undeniable 
fact; and we found it jnteUigiije on tlte assumption of an 
absolute source of the |)erfeaion*> successiwly revealed. 
The incredibility only arises, if we lake * reality * in an alb 
inclusive sense to designate the All. ami to include, there- 
fore. the Go<J of whose pn^gressivc activity the advancing 
wave of life is the* e.sprcssion. 

I do not wish Ut snatch a verbal virittry by playing an 
the w<#d Univerje <ir Infinite or the .\U- by arguing, I 
mean, tliat what i^, h\ definition. aH-inclusjve and complete 
is n»*l susceptible oi growth, addition, or iniproven«‘ni. It 
IS p^>^'.ii^k• dem the extslem’c of a univerM' in the sense of 
a single systematic whole. Ilurahsm, for e sample, means. 
1 ,su(>|Mise, that the universe is, in ihe last resort, an aggre- 
gate . although a certain amount iif .system or coherence may 
fw traced among its se^iurate (.nfs. and this order may lie 
extended by the mind and will of human and other intelli- 
gencies. I 5 ut even if the universe Ih* taketi as a mere fact or 
sum of facts, it is there, once for ail, in its nature as it is. 
The * Being is ’ of I’arntenitlcs i<, in this reference, the last 
word that can Iw -aid abatl if. It is imjiossihle to get away 
from the existent facr ami its nature Whatever romhina- 
tion.s may result within it, whatever i^ualities if may exhibit, 
must Ik due to its own inherent constitution. It is easy for 
a critic to appeal to material and social romhinations or 
syntbesea. where we get ({ualities in the cfwnpiHind <ir the 
social grenip which are not to Ik foumJ in the eUrment.s or 
members setwirately. But the novelty in such cases i» not. 
as it were, a creation or a s|iurt out of nothing; it is the 
residt of the l(»getheme.ss of existing elements ami the mutfsal 
reactions grounded in their natures. Su far as it goes, it i« 
proof that the universe does m.^ consist of bits of unrelated 
stuff lying about, but is a fact with a certain anKNint of 
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i^jnMnMtie unicnirr diaomiible umxa^ its fnutji. (^uali^iet. 
tiMeveforv. wliieti «r« educed by rea^km to an envirooiiietit, 
pbyt^l or sociai, atJHV4 tie regarded as exirancmts to the 
atnimse as a whole. Moral firogrvss mi|^t seem the most 
l^aiadtde case ot such real novelty through the oreatioo of 
fresh values But. as we have seen, the verdi|Ct ortbc moral 
otMisciousness on hs own advance emphattcally repudiates 
the idea suggested tliat it is actually crratiHff these values 
amt ratsing the itKiral level of the universe. The reality of 
the ideal and its intinite transcendence of finite attainment 
is the very n««te of moral and religious experience.* 

I am confirmed in my view of the imptissiltility of regard* 
ing the universe as a gnm ing whole, by oli.-erving that those 
who bold to the idea of what Jame*i calls * the *.tr«ng*a}ang 
unfinished world in time ami whtt ad\v)cate the creed of 
' Melntfism tio not make it clear, amt ap]Mireiitly are not 
themselves clear, whether the idea of pr<»grcss and lietter* 
ment is to be applied to the universe as a whole or only to 
certain beings in it. M. BergiXHi's somewhat ambiguous 
attitude we have just considered, it is not clear whether he 
regards the creaiiw ssmrcc of the life-movement as also 
growitg fn*m le,is to itwire in the pnxess of experience. 
Wdliam JIamrs falls Inck upon the notion of a finite Gcd. 
He dtMtnguislies sharply between (iod and the Absolute. 
God i* not the All, Imt. a* he puts if in a charatrterisiic plirase, 
* one of tlw eaches an individual i» the universe. * finite, 
either in power or in kmiwledge, or m lx4h at once *, * hav- 
ing an environment, being in time and working «>ot a history 
ji»t like ourselves But again it is not clear whether this 
(iod is moraity perfect to begin witli — in which case the 
development and progress w ould consiat simply in the moral 
enli^etuncnt and betterment of human bettigs and aimtfar 

M jFtmuhtlk a tA Cf r gan wa t i mi , |l atia: ‘dur whgfc 

b«4 <m«» «t tatt ow aM m *. 

*.1 Pkmtiitw VmtMm*, in. u, Itt. ItS 
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rwaes in other regions of the tmiver»e«--or whether the finite 
God is htimelf conceived as growti^ in insight and in moral 
wisdom throtigh ihe^kfsstms of experience, and working out 
Eif own character as he proceeds with his beneficent work. 
In the lat^ case, one is at a loss to sec why the title of G<.k1 
diould be ties^pwed on an individual essenttaliy of the 
human type, though, no doubt, on a larger scale and at 
a higher stage of development ; and one is krund to con- 
clude that such a develui»ing demigiKl would give the same 
account of his own develo|mient as the moral and religious 
man among ourselves. He w ould rlescriljc it as a new insight 
into the nature of things, due to the leading of a higher (lod, 
who would Ik (kkI indeed. It seems to me impossible to 
override the testimtmy of the religious con.sciuu.sness on this 
point. ,\s we have contended, such cxjKrience is only pt»s* 
siblc to a finite iKtng rooted in an infinite nature. And from 
an ultimate metaphysical fxtint «»f view, it a|)|Kar.s to me. ouf 
conclusion must Ik that progress is prcdicalilc only of the 
part which can interact with other }rar|s, ami. in .such inter- 
action. has the nature of the whole to ilraw ujxin. It is 
unintelligible .is applie<I i<» the wh*>le. and the temporal view 
of things «annot therefore Ik ultimate or all-inelusive.* 

' S«r SttpiiJrincntar) N'otc E (God •»(! the Atxtotuic 1 . p 4 .*m 

NOTE ON M. BERGSON'S DOCTRINE OF TIME 

There are crtlter points in which M. Bergson's account of 
linK seems open to cntki&tn. He has rightly exposnl tbr 
errors which result from the persistence of spatial imagery in 
oitr concefAiont of time. But in his polemic against the idea 
of the line, with its juxtaposition of our past states as mutually 
external points, he comes hmuKlf very near to denying any 
knoirledge of the fast as past. ‘ Pure duration*, we are t<dd, 
would be 'nothing but a succession of qualitative chaises 
whidi melt into and permeate one another, without precise oul- 
ihies, witboin any tendency to extenudiee themselves in rela- 
tkm to one another, without any affiliatkm with number: R 
uronld be pure hete ro ge n eity.* Acctadit^ to M. Betficn’t 
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mm mnmtimt ’'add 

dy«aiii»calty amither mud Offgafuais Iticimclirei Iba 

twofsatvf of a ttine hy whkb we attow oii|aetvj^$ to be 
totkd ami Tbe rrsoU is eoniparabk id the fimtotii^ 

Uoft of %h^hi but rotitmucniily repeati»l atimuiv or. again, * ihU 
of mtH in the defies of the mnl > a wholly 
dyiiamtr (froceikA. not onlike the {mrdy quali ti|iW way in which 
an if it umM freh wemid realise a ^ries from 

a hammrr*/ Hot thit qualitative «turviv«! of the in the 
prrmtt *k>r^ not iwrm to give m more than a (xrcutiady mod^ 
tml jJiTwrnt * or. ai leaiii. the jjctiwmhra of the jpa&t ^%iggmU:di 
hy the aiui<tgie« i$ »o vague ae hardly to »ufhce fof the sharp 
nidmientary d4^^llflCl^on between the* now ‘ and the ' no kmfp^f\ 
much (or a dated kmiwlrtlge of onr mental history. M. 
Itergiki^ifi Si <leUrate ji^ychoJugHid allial) ?il^ of the phenomena hr 
cues tn iHuiiiraiioi^ seems to dtven hts attention from the 
itimpler cxj^rnences of loss or deprivation and of wailing rx- 
jwiancy. in which the child's cxmsciousnrss uf the nomorc 
and the not yet originates, i^ur daletl knowledge of jiast and 
future IS a gradual development of this niiJimentary contrast, 
fSut t<ecaw%e our jwrsjwi live UeconH^s more delinite in tioth di* 
imioiu, it surely not lose its original temfwiral character 
Nut can I rrvonctle my,si^lf to phrase?^ which dcHcnlK^ time as 
* the very suift of reality*. I’his phrase is comtantiy rrtwated 
tn >hgbU> varying furitis hy M. IkrgMm and hts foHoweris- 
I hu* Mr V\ tlduii 1 . arr telK us that ’ whai we consider a living 
W*ng. we fee! that lime is the very' ewnce of its life, the 
wKcde meaning of iu reality*/ Or again he qK^aks of *a 
Itvmg th^ng* whow whole exisleiK^e ss titiK'*, There arr two 
way^. he says, ui which we may think of time, 'one m which 
It makes lui dttfertner to reality, and the other in which it t$ 
tiw reahty . , I he answer that philoMiphy must give k that 
time Jst real she ssntT of which things arc maik * • Excejut as 
Iran^l^rettt metaphors, intemled to emphasire the reality of 
prwcui^s 4>r cliange as against the eternity of the metaphyskians 
he t% attacking, such seem quite unmcanitqji:. 

Omtf^ m ik^hpmmx ui timr may be a fut^menlal feature 
of reality, but t| cannot litemlly br rtalisy, life, or cooscimta- 

* finw^ awd fw IfVf* pf^ s«3^|«4- * p laa 

* I'imn tj ilVn|4e*t tkiukf) 

* /M. p nk M. almo^ ideeitkil Ungiiafe in 

f»o tk 4t* aS4 
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msm ObviousJy change and duration h an empty abstraction 
iparl frMi some nature or content which diangea or* dares*. 
An ulira-Hi^clileati doctrine of universal flux, such as the 
lioerat seme of ttte wdKis hnpltes^ would mean the discarding 
of all qualitativt distmctions whatsoever. Passages might hr 
quoted in soppqh of the view that this h iht hidden truth of 
the Kergscmigit lIlbaghL * Reality is a Sowing/ says Mr. Carr 
* This does not mean that everything moves, changes, and be- 
cofOes; science and common exjwrience tell tis that. It mean# 
fliat frw>wwent, changl. becoming, i# everything that there is, 
tbeie is nothing el^w. . , . Y<nj have nm gra#t>ed the central 
i<lea olHhia philosophy, you have not perceived true duration* 
you have fK>t gut the true idea of change and t^ccumiiig until 
you perceive duration, change, movement, Wcumifig, to be 
resdity, the whole and tmly reality / * 

These sentence# seem based on some very lleraciitean state- 
ments in the last chapter of Creatkr livotnlion, where M, 
Ikrgson attribute# the (xarttal fixation of the universal flux, as 
things and qualities, to * the cinematographical instinct of tnir 
thought*. ' Hut in reality the Ixidy is changing form at every 
moiiKnt, or rather there is no form, since form is immobile and 
the realiiy is movement/* Hut I am loath to Itelieve that it k 
M. Bergson’s genuine intention to attribute ail t|ualttative dis- 
tinction to the distorting fimclion of the intellect, and to hieit- 
tify reality with the qtulityiess abstraction of change or move- 
ntenf as such. An unearthly ballet of bloodless categories 
would U* concrete in compartsoa 
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LECTURE 
PLURALISM 
EVIL AKD SUFFERING 

Wk. have itnicbetl in the preceding lecture on the {duralijttic 
po»ititm an<l the idea of a finite (ion! , lait f'luraiiMn in various 
it.irfn» i» fco current- -I hail said, m,» fashiunahle — at 

the present rtKinient, that it Msrms to call for vjnte further 
examination on its merits. VVe have already etic^mntered it. 
in connexion with llie idea of t‘rcati«»n, in Profcss<.ir Howi- 
doctrine of eternal finite selves. Founding on the 
cliaracteristic feature of a self or jH*r<*<>n. that it cannot l<e 
made mr fashunml like a thing, ab t-xtra. hut seems rather tt> 
make itself, and that it acts. more»»\TT, always from its tmn 
centre, and unhesitatingly regards its acts a* its own. Pro- 
fessor ILmison insisteil. as we saw. on treating finite persons 
as ontoUigicaliy underivetl. or existent in their own right. 
He acknowtedge«I at the .same time that, as regards their 
animating n!eal». they all reflect the nature of a divine or 
central Mind, ami thus constitute, together with it. a single 
system of realit). As in Ixilmiie, a real r>r ontological 
Hurahsm is thus mmihturd with an ideal * harmony and 
the unity of the universe is sup|Ht.sed to lie thereby saved. 
But agatn, just as I .eilmitr fisrget* t|^e independent sel f-suh- 
wsience of the R>onad.s when be treats them as created by 
(kid and speaks of them as ' fulgurations ' of the divine, 
•o we (oux^ that IVofessor liuwison’s statements as to the 
constam reference of the finite seU-cs to their divine centre, 
and his view of the divine nature a» the final cause of the 
de velop t n ea w which takes |itace in these selves, constitute 
a vtitoal atiNndotmient of the ontological Pturmitsm whtdi 

lit 
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Dr. Rashdali. inasimidi u be expre»$Iy holds the finite 
iehmt to lie created, would diisavow the iminitation of Plural- 
tsm. But he has r^atedly introduced the idea of the 
finitehesA oi God as Thnited by other scK’Cs. and has con* 
temkd. acijjordingiy. for a distinction lietween God and the 
Absolute. *Thf Absolute cannot be identified with God. 
so long as God is thought of as a self-conscious Being. The 

Absolute must include Grid and all other consciousnesses. 

* 

not as isolated and unrelated Itcings, but as intimately related 
(in whatever way) t<> Him and to <»ne another, and as 
forming with Him a .system Unity. . . . God and the 
spirits are the AliMilute — not («•»! alone. Together they 
form a Unity, but that Unity is not the unity of self-con- 
sciousness.' ’ Reality is thus ‘ a community of persons *, 
or in l>r. McTaggart'.s phrase ‘ a society It i.s true, he 
protcst.s against the idea of a limitation ab extra, by a hostile 
power or an independent matter ; the limitation in que.stioti 
is. in the language of the theoh^ians, a .self-limitation. But, 
as Profes.sor Ward pertinently says, cotnmenting on thi* 
idtrase, ‘ self-limitation seems to implj a prior .state in which 
it was absent, wherea.s a limitation held to be permanent— as 
we hold creation to lie— suggests some ultimate dualism 
rather than an ultimate unity'.* And if we hold, as Pro- 
fessor Ward says, that * Gtxl i.s 0x1 only a.s being creative 

* Tkr Thtaty «'/ OVskI and flrtl. >i. 23^4p. 

* Pmantd Idfoiitm. 191-2 

* Rtatm of Bnit. p 24.1 

*tM., p- IM ' It CTe*t«nn tncuns anyihing,' »ay* Profe^ww W*fit 
ia (it« came context. ' it meanc tomethinR far mvo'vrd tn Ihr 4 fvtttr 
etacncc that we are mlitlet} to »»jr. « Hegel wa» foB 4 of «ayi«g. that 
*'«ttlMWt file woiltt, Ciod 1* not Tlie uying wtneti I’rofetcor 

Ward dicn feanUy adofitc, yuoFectc to Dr, Raclidan the |>tctur« ol ' Cod 
w |terpetna% annexed by tome imintettigible fate to a wt'rld atnie alien 
to }{» own bmer natnre at to tome Siamrtc twin from whom He wouM 
pc pt haw o c. b«t cannot, iiart’ (C{m$*niio Vrritatu, p 33 1 hut Ihh ta 
iaecmintent with hi* own tahteqomt detcriptkm of the UmitattoR iw' 
fhad in the CKatimt of oUkt tpiriti aa ' not an arhitrary tetf-hmilatim 
hut one winch nciemaiily *pria«s from the nature and character of God * 
<P> W^hy thooM the mcctaity of the divine naitarc he rewalad 
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tiic deecfftive fnim dkAppeart, tiid wiitli H the ii^ly ifuq>- 
l^l«qiHriete concefitbn of liniitetkm. This wms the gist of our 
trftiment in i 4 ictarr V' 11. Why ihoaldthe creation of finite 
i^rit* fie treated tike a peggit^ out of dahns in a hinterhindl. 
by each of which the rights amt privileges of origntal 
propriei^ir are pr< iportionately diiminished ? Surely the older 
thcoic^ian» were right in regarding the existence of spirits 
not a« an impoveri-dimeni Init as an enr^hment of the divine 
life, ‘ftie divine life is, in short, the concrete fact of this 
inter -conmmnion. 

In this sense there is no difficulty in acce]:i4ing ^rofessor 
Ward'* definilioti of the Alisoluie a* ' fiod-and-lhe-world V 
regartletl a# the single eternal Fact. But it is mH quite the 
same with Dr. Rashdall's phrase. ‘(Jod and the .spirits'; 
for in s|*iie of the creative function assigned to Ckxl. the 
suggestion of the (dirase is co-existence on terms of mutual 
exclusion. Ami this imprewion is strengthened when we 
are told that ‘ (he ultimate Being is a single Power, if we 
like we may estii say a single Being, who i* manifested in 
a plurality of consciousnesses, one crwsciousness which is 
omniscient ami eternal, and many consciousnesses which 
are of Hmitetl knowletlge, which have a beginning, and 
•time of which, it is jnossihle or proliatile. ha%*c an erwl 
And when I>r. Baididall goes on to say that we may * regard 
alt ilur separate " centres «»f omsciou-sness “ as ** manifesta- 
ti*m» ” of a single Being or even as a single ‘ Substance 
which reveals itself in many different cmtscknisnesses *,* we 

s* w) iwwutW nt ihtt (Met Dr, emptiuim tlic intfwirtUKe of 

rc«n«nW!liw 'a taaMUne rrlsiiott twxween ilw S|Mint smt tiw 

’ < w jH>. Iwl if I may ewite PrattMor Want again w liiw 
owaeama, 'Crtalam woMtnlwWmght vadwtlw category nftnnutctit 
canmucm Nor no ere, regsrehiigsia from tlw »i«le of GoA, tiriMg k 
wader tbe eategary of immancca caa aati o i i as iMMig a diaogv i« Hmi, 
anlma imtrvd we alisadnt ilw tnattioB diat God » God only as beaif 
creoatee' ( geoflw of £adi*, a 434) 

' ITe^ 0/ £adi. |k a«t. * rae«ey «f Goad «ad fiadt ooL ik sgt. 
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fael irresistibly that by stich expre?isioti?t we are beinjR com* 
mitted to a view of (kxl as * one of the eaches *, f<^r we 
are treating Him no| as the uUimate Reality hut as one 
a number of * sq^rate * apj^earaners. But there is surely 
a singular^impro|»riet)^ in placing t kxl and men in the same 
numerical serie#* ami in sjwaking a-* if we and (ttnl together, 
in a species of joiniHownership, c^mstituted the sum-total 
of existence. Dr Kashdall siK*akH 4ii ‘ that all-fertile SAUirce 
of philosophical error, the misapplication of s|iatial meta* 
phots. Minds arc not CTiinese l>oxes that can f>c pul ** in* 
side one another * * Hut we do not get away from spatial 
metaphors by s{>eakt!ig of seprate and muttiany cxclu^^ive 
centres of conscioUMrcssi, And if the a«^M*rti*»n of the iwr- 
soitality of (i<Hf is to lead us to the rcMilt tlud * all the coro 
elusions which are applicable to each particular ndf in his 
relatuiii to another xxin to l»e equallv applicable ft> the 
relations l>et\veen llod and any other vpiril we nuivt reply 
that it is uhitnaiclv unmeaning u> treat the univctval as ♦♦ne 
of the {Wirticulars. To HjH*ak of f in thi?* sense as ‘ one of 
the selves ' is to )usiii\ all the criticisms which treat |K*r- 
sonaiity as a limitation inapplicable to the MMainiiig and 
corttaining Life of all the worlds. Ihrsides the unescapable 
asvKiations of spatial metaphor, the controversy 5W*ems to 
me to fie due to the substaimatum of the form of conscious* 
neiss ^mn from its content or coii'^tilwent nature It was 
the substantiation oi the logical ftinn of consciousness, as 
I argued long ago,* which leil to tlnr theory of the universal 

' ‘ thi4 , p 

* In lire eoficliftitnit fftprimtasm eW I h»^r 

mmy time* refttened, in v*ew ihr mtef|>cetatKmf t>«i ti Ai*ft 

made of ii, my wsr m th# of fhig? term ' 

fu dmrtbe the natwre of a w^lf or im-wmtlrty The of ftm 

*elf, r»|»eciiiUy in m rebtion* to tdiie dtvmr, wa*. I fiavr IfttSc tw> 

flrmniety en«s»hA!^i/«4 m tny argummi, tlu* trim Ims t«i 

I# miimtmA in ibr in wh*eh it cKCtiff^. 1 1w arromenl 

dtrrcied aaawt tbr ftijtion of real .«eK‘e« in i foatcal univrfaf <fo j?uf 
it HU t frankly wrtiiiiliof » thr of all at a 

iingle p^ivni of brina What I ftnphanfreiS, ai a|p»r;u tbs* attemirit* iwMl 
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S«li, «ft am kkntkal Std>jeet wbidi tititAis in Ml tftndcm. 
And tbb oniAcstjon of cmiMioasiiesa in a ainfte Self was 
fatal. 1 argued, to the real sdfliood either of God cm* man. 
But we are equally sulistantiating a formal unity, if we cut 
loose the individual ««lves from the cranincm con}gnt of the 
w«wtd and treat them as self<«xtstent and anutualty indc' 
iwmiem units We are then rddiged to proceed to represent 
the untvetHiJ Life in which they shart; as am^her onif of 
the same tyfic. and diffkuUks immediately arise as to the 
relation between the great Self ami its miw>r proimyfies. 
Thought sways between a Pluralism, disgui^e<l or tmdt< 
gtn<w<l, and a Pattiheism which olditcratcs all real individu- 
alii). But by the cxiMenec of the j^erviuality of Gial ue do 
m,»t mean the cxistem'e of a •‘elf-conscHimsness «) conceivwl. 
\V« mean that the um verse is io lie th»*ught of, in the last 
reiKirt, as an Kxjwtience ami not as an ahviract content — an 
experteiwe mrt limited to the Intermittent and fragnicntar)' 
gl»m|jsr» of this and the otiicr timie consciousness, hut 
rcatimtng the whide life of the workl in a fashion which is 
necessariK HwirntprehensiWe save by tlwr Ahvilute itself.’ 

thf mh itciH 1 thir AfrU, t hiiU ukc ft, the 

ol thtr hy which thr Wiinl4 fieiKe 

thf jplir jiiwp thus cMh n * " « th*|, « n-ui) he ol^rvril^ i%> 

ihe miSiMirfKt:! the Iwt ttr» »>thtf m a 

fil whKh the nwittrr n « iitaloiiiMc' in 

tfKhrr •f> Ittrral jdrnnhcalfmi trver»} 

helve** M the <lt*arme oi the l%,ivcfhaJ Sell tskrtianilji* i« even more 
tnwthfwferetvtl^ *ei( etynUdKiiK't’wri' than thdit two hiKSteif fihaHjitf occtt|>>' the 

iMfcfiw \pairt fnwii cn>4tt> of entirc'^wm ih*i *t*ll swm' tu me 

ohvtowi, *wt si mdsy he ecmMtjkfed to ontkrlie the m leerril of 

the f»freetl«*it Hut \ trittt thm « m^w more jti*nce tkme to the 

^kfitky ii>f whwH hmk* the #elm together «.« membert ol me 

' We «mll heemo*? m i* rveewM the hkihn^ 

we kiiw»w» m4 tl k hmet, %lf tMrmdkjr to »®lfm pet* 

mmkht$ tItiEn taH th# imfietwciiMtl TV hke the Mile- 

uteoili tilt cmeV b tV of m ettm rathee than * de&iitety 
«rtkiriiiit«4 tm Aiwl tl tV gikitukiwm of 

mm pikm to impif fdtwiitjr of dneo* hixt for it* 
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jbpall)’ tiKxim{HTlicti»iMc front the Anite ittandpomt mu»t 
it be, how the meamre of HKiividtuil indepeiHknce and 
ira^tfve which we^cnjoy ijt citmfiatihk with the creative 
(unction or the aU-per>asive activity of the divine,* But 
in wfaatct(|er sense tw in whatever way our thoughts and 
actions form part of the diviiw experirner, wc know that it 
is a sense which does not prevent fomt itetng our*. 
We were agretxJ tiipt speculative diftkuUtrs cttuid over- 
ride this primary certainty. 

Dr. M^Taggart presents his theory as a form of Idealism, 
and he alfwi would repudiate the lalwl oi riuralism. inas- 
much as he Ifclieves the univef'.e U» W a ••vsteinatic whole. 
But as c<»ni(Mired with the views I’rofcssor Howison an«l 
Dr. Kaslulall which we liavc l>een considering, Dr. Mc'Vag- 
gart's theory is more consi>teniK and unctrtnprinnisingly 
pluralistic, in so tar as it dispeiiH's altogether with the evn- 
trality of reference which is .significvl by the concepiton of 
(»od. ‘nie unity of his Absolute is that of a vicietv. llis 
favourite analogy is ‘ a College although he has the gmee 
to admit that 'of course the Absolute is a far more ficrfcct 
unify than a C«*l!ege As a unity of fwrvnis. though not 
Itself a (icrson, a t'olkge is ‘a spiritual unity but, as he 
candidly and ‘omewhat disconcertingly reminds us, ’every 
goose-club, every gang of thieves * has a similar right to the 
term.* Dr, McTaggart's theory of the .Absolute is m reality 
an immediate consequence of hi> view of the self as * a shI»- 
stance existing in its tiwn right ' This docs not mean 
be says, ‘that any self could c.xist indc|>endcnt!y and in 
i.scdation from all ofhersi. l-Iach self can onlv' exist in virtue 
of its connexion with all the others and with the Abso- 
lute which is their unity. But this is a relation, not of 

* As f tiavc atreadr argued ia Lecme XV. Cf fifi' 

* As Mr. Marett wmily {wt d, ‘ it » Tnnity bsifcing k • perfetitai 
lamg V'acittiOB'. 

* Stmdie* m tUstfUsm Cejmafeg}'. p. flS. * tbii,, p. 17, 
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stdiMyrdtnitkm. but of nrri|!rrt>cai drfMmdenoe.' The Aheoltile 
M eidiatwttvely expri^oed in a certam number of yoch * ftin> 
damenta} diflferCTrtiautjfn» *, and i« tbu*,‘ a *y#t«n of indi- 
vidnat* of which each i» romeious f»f the other and sudi 
a tyatcm, be conteTOl*^, cannot I* accused of ‘^|}omtsm‘, 
for it is * Ixjuml n^cther by the mutual knuwle^ of ha 
part* * 

The Idealiam which f>r McTag|»art professes is defined 
by Himself, alnwist in fVrltcIry’s w«>nls, as the dijctrine 
’ that nothing can exist Imt pcr»*ms — conscious beijigs who 
know, will, and feel */ 'I"he iwwilnm is ojjeii, therefiire, to 
the jteneral *d»jec!ions which have been brought against 
Monadism am! .Metitaiom. Ihtt s|>erial dilficuUies are 
crealeti for Ih. McTaggart's variety of tlwr theory by the 
absence of any central Monad or Motuu Afnmtttim', for 
fliere appears to Iw rh» wlf m this ' bannonious system of 
selves ' ' which kwovs all the other sclirs. flow then do we 
know that they form a hamionums system? (,'an we, 
indeeil. reassmably sitrak of system or hamitmy at all except 
in view of sonic miml for which it exists? Ami again, the 
ordinary way m which subjective idealism meets the scien- 
tific diffictihirs as to tlw existence of things unperceived or 
eompKetely unknown by any finite spirit- --namely, by at- 
trilmting to than an existence for an eternal ami omnis- 
cient Spirit— is m't open to Dr. McTaggan. svhose uni- 
verse accordingly disSfjK'cs into a luimlwr of fragmentary 
ladijective worlds with m> provision for their co-<>rdinatt<jn 
and no guarantee that, if pieceil togetlier. the result would 
he a ctdiereiu whole * I>r, McTaggan admits that, if bis 
theory i» to wtwk. * it »s»uW seem to Miow that every' self 
mmt he in complete ami cimsciom harmony with the whole 

' StttJhtt m Cismn>li>ifx, |> (Ht 

* Stmt Otgmma e/ y. ^$1. 

* /kat.. n adk 

* Or g a iM alt law wreed ilNnw diSeattMa. Cf 

taidsand Atind. N. S« *oi «%, Mb SdNk 
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of the ttnivem *,* and he admita Kkewtae that this is not in 
accordance with the facta as known to us. But he IS e(|tial 
to the etnerRcncy, ^or the difBatity disappears if we assume 
diat all selves are perfect : and that, he says, would seem to 
be * out^ proper conclusion ‘If an opponent should 
remind me of the notorious imperfections in the present 
lives of each of us. I sh«mld out that every self is . . . 
in reality eternal, /ifwl that its true ipiatities are only seen 
in so far as it is considered as eternal. Sub sf*ecii’ aetemita^ 
tis, tvftv self In jierfect. Subsfiiru” Icmptms, it is pn>press- 
ing towards a jterfection a*» yet unattaine<i.’ ’ This conclu- 
sion was no doulit inevitable, seeing that each self was 
already defines! as an Ahs^thitc.* Uiit such a herf>ic multi- 
plication of ilfities a{»j»ea!s tt> me rather as a rrductio mi ab’ 
surdum of Dr. McTagpart’s d«»cirine of eternal substances 
than as ratling for furtlier discussimn. I doubt if indivnl- 
ttaii.sm has ever Iwm carried further than in this proposal to 
have as many universal,! as there are jiartiriilars. 

But Pluralism is chiefly a's<icialed, in recent disetis.sion, 
with the name t»f William James. Ht has made himself 
the spokesman of the tendency in a s|)ecinl volume <>f 
lectures ; hut all through his work we trace the same reaction 
against ’ monism ' or ‘ rationalism ’ and its ' hhiek-Hni verse 
And with James, as we have already partly seen, the 
Pluralism is uiK'impromising : it means a * finite (i<Kl ’ and 
an ’unfinished world', lie agrees, aceordingly, with the 
writers we have just eonsideretl in distinguishing sharply 
lietwem fitxl and the .M>«w}lutr. and he invf»kes the onlinary 
religious crmsciousnew> in support of his fiosilion. ‘ " fiod " 
in the religious life of iurtfinary men is the name rwit of the 

‘ HtgHtM a 34 ’ IhUI . p 3 s 

^ Mmd. S. S, vol. * 1 . (m » revirw of Professor lIowtKm's 

limits <ff Ev»hriitm> 

‘Pesciirtcs luul ahoMljr in4kaiic4 the coorfuskMi : ’ If t wm 
the Mllkor of injr heiw*, uttjthma «lw wottM hew Iww easy m mtm|airi‘ 
Kw; 1 thovM hare hwfowoit on iwysetf every perfetuon of «hidi 1 
posiww die idea. «suf I ahowld tlmt hr ’ t iffofiiorwM, iitf. 
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{ofbid. Ii^ of file td««l ttnek^ 
in tkfa^c*. twlievrd in »» a sufterfitsfitan pemm who oUI* t» 
lo ccHOfvrMc in bw fMirpooe*, and who fmhm iMirc if tibey 
are worthy, lie works in an extermf enviroiHnent. haw 
Ihititi and has enctnies.' * And again, ' Monotheiapi itsdf. 
m far a» it was religiom and not a schnne of ctW-room 
imirtactidn for the metaphysician, has always viewreil God 
as fxft one hefper. firimtu mter pwes, in t^ midst of all 
the shapers of the great world’s fate *.* 

Jfames’s view is thus the expressitm of his intense con- 
vktion of the reality of the moral strt^ie. tideen together 
with the conception he has formed c*f the Absolute as mak* 
ing that struggle unmeaning, ami as Iwing in fact "the 
great de^realiscr of the ordy life we are at home in 
Hence he transfers the moralistic attitude to the universe as 
a whole : the course of the world appeals to him as a struggle 
in whkh the forces of reason and goodness are at grips with 
Chaos and old Night. One need mily recall the wcUdenown 
dose of the essay * Is Life worth Living ? ’ : ' If this life be 
not a real hght in which something is etematly gained for 
the universe by success, it is no lietter than a game of 
private th^tricals from which one may withdraw at wilL 
But H fteU like a real fight — as if^ there were something 
really wild in the nniverfr which we. with all our idealities 
and faithfulnesses, are indeed to redeem. . . . God himself, 
in shtMTt, may draw vital strength and increase of very being 
from our lakitty. For my own part, I do not know what 
die sweat and tragedy of this Kfe mean, if they mean any> 
thing short of this.' * Hence he offers us as a {diikwophical 
and rel^knis creed the doctrine of ‘ mchoriam ’ or * melior* 
tstk ihdsnt*. as a mean ’between the two extremes of 
taude Naturalism on dbe one. hand and tiaaa m ideH t al 
Afaaohni«m on the other between pesshntsm and an op* 

*Af%0wtisiki*mm».9 iss * IVaasHUiMi, a xA 

*d Pkntume * Ttm IFiP te B iM mn , a is. 
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timism * tdo saccharme *. “ too idytlk * lor hb taste. Tli« 
world wc know ts s ' inondistic sntl epk kind of universe \ 
tlw hill-ntark of ^whidi b prepress through effort. Ab- 
•ohrttwn alone, he admits, can give a sense of security, an 
assoran^, that » to say, of the eventual, or rather of the 
eternal. triu»|^ of good. But James finds himself * witling 
to take tlw universe to be really dangerous and adventurous *. 
* a univeraa with only a fighting chance oi safety ‘ The 
ordinary nwralistic state of mind makes tlw salvation of the 
world ^ditionai upon the success with which each unit 
docs its part.’ * 

There Is no denying the stirring ijuality of Professor 
James’s philosophy and the aji^wai it makes to our active 
nature. But can we hope to find in the characteristics of 
our own practical activity a description in ultimate term.s 
of the fundametttal nature of the universe? James iwgan 
by appealing to religious usage in support of his view of 
a struggling deity and a progressif,^ vsorld. But ‘ imwal- 
irtic’, as wc find, is tlw cpit^^t which he tends on the 
whole to associate with hi* dtxirinc *»f Meliorism: and 
he atlmits that 'many would refuse to call the 

pluralistic scheme jK aji reserving that word for 

the monistic seb^ alone.* lit speaks himself in this 
sense of ’relWj^., optimism’, awl of taking sides for his 
own partjf^d, |||^ * j^ore moralistic view and again Iw 
****‘^’^^ his position as ‘ moralistic religion Now it 
^iSwn rightly said that a |d»iIoM»phy may Iw tiltimately 
**^ed by it# abilitv ‘ to reconcile the attitude# and postu- 
^*1^ of morality and religion ’ : Imf it is almmt a philo- 
fophical commonplace that the attitude# and postulate# in 
' the two cases arc ntA the same. However it may be with 
popitter rehgicMi, the deeper expressions of religious faith 


* ^rngmeOim. dwr. viU 

• Vmritlntt »f K*M0umi Effmem*, p saS 
* Em t mmri m.p att). 
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and emotton — ihr uiirratMir* oI ttw Mitnt«, the relj|piou$ 
c»fjcrf« — afifiear ^tutte irrectjeicilaMe with the piunitistk 
cui)ce}Hkiti ui a hnur an mtfinislied jirurkl and a dtdiiotts 
%hi. It) (art, it if) mtt tixj tnnch to >ay. with Mr. Hmdiey, 
that ' to make the im»ral jxnni «! view alMcdute ' ^ to have 
‘ tir< 4 en with every coiiDkieratite rcligitm’/' The victory 
Ii»r whkh ntifrahty fight*ii i* htr religion already, or rather 
t^ernaliy. won ; ami it 11 the a^auraiKc uf thi.% victory which 
i{i»f))re'!i the finite !)Uhiecl with courage ami confiJertce m 
bi*» individual struggle. For it is a significant tact that the 
a^fnarcni cwttradictMHi iwtwectt the tw'o standpnnts. on 
which James enlarges in his attack* on immism, is a prod* 
uct of {.dtilosophtcal leriectioti, ami does not exist for the 
religious man him*elf Un the contrary, a* exjicnence 
alatmlanlly shows, the assurance «»f victory won and recon- 
rihatkei achieved is the most powerful dynamic that can he 
si^itdied to moralijv- 

It may be. as James often suggests, that there arc other 
than merely k^icai cs.iisideraiiuns invulvctl in the deasudi 
tiefwcm moniwn ami pittralisru. In an intellectual aspect, 
it i* the alternative tetween the idea nf a system and the 
idea of an aggregate, ami I confess tlwi* I httil it imp.*ssihlr 
to retiuce the universe lt» a mere 'ami*. Moreover, if U 
were ptissihle l<» think of tlw universe as a CtiJlocation td 
independent facts existing each in its own ng«t. a sheer 
malrriatism would »«rni the num natural form 
a view to take. To c*»nceive a Iteing of 
intelligence and giiodness no more than one of the fttcia 
tn the imivcniie. seems 10 make it harder than ever to ihf!^ 
of ceher fact* a* just hapiwning to lie there almig with him 
— just ^i^penittg to exist also, and getting in bis way 
actively tsr pasaivtdy. .\dmit intdligence t«r an ideal factor 
at all. and it seems i«^»ssiliie to conceive it otherwise than 
a» cetfUral and all*«xplaming. It appears to me tridtng with 

whI giwUy. a WO- 
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one's itttelkct to nuike a fancy-pHiurc of the unimse as 
a castni coltectuHi oi tfKlc()endent items. That anything 
should exist at all, it has lieeti said, is an uitlaihomabie 
mystery. I’erhaps* on that accmint it seems tm|M>s8itile to 
think ui what e.xists otherwise tl»aj» as a single whole, reicr- 
alile in ah it| parts to a sittgle princsplc. And a.s Beauty 
has Iteen calletl its own excuse for la-ing, so imelligence or 
Mind, of which Itcanty one exprc-ssiiat. may !« said in a 
larger sense to furnish its t»\vn rnijon t/'ctr*'. 

Moreover, a IMiirafism like Janie*'', |tui torward avowetlly 
as an assertion of the reahtx of I'mite e\|M;rtcnce. may In* 
shown ft* lie in great jurt due to the pre-conreived iilea of 
the Alisolute from which it is the teaction Tlwre is no 
douht nnieh cscus** for that idea in the statements of 
Mle,ihsls. hilt it IS sieveriheles- erruiteotis 'I he Ahsohite is 
votweived iiv James irotn t»cginntng to end of his iHitcnuc 
as {itirelv cognitive, iiot the d* ei ant! sufferer in the w‘»r)d's 
life, hut an ctcrnailv }»crfcet sj>eftai<ir of the |ila\. Finite 
Ijcings are always re[>re'entetl, therefore, as the objtxh of 
the Alisohite, ‘ d o hi-, mi this schenie he say.s. ‘ is. on the 
part of a linitr thing, to lx* an ol.ject f**r the Ahsohite, ami 
uH the {lart tU the Ahvdute it is to lx* the thinker of that 
as'enililaj’e of ohjeeis.’ d’he AU koower is one of his most 
freijHt'iit terms for the .\hsoUiie. 1 lie absolute tmmi 
'makes the j»arti;d fatts hy thinking them, jUst as vse make 
tibjecls in a tlre.am by dreanung them, or ixrrvniages in 
a story hy imagining them All llirtnigh the volume, 
A f’lttralijlif f 'mivrjre. we have this analogy of the dream 
or the Sktciry rcpeat*«l. We hear of 'the cosmic n<*vel 
‘ the tale which the absolute reader finds so jxrrfecl '. * the 
spectacle or wurkl-romancc offereil to itself hy the ahM.ilule 
‘ the of world which ilie absolute was pleased to offer 
to itself as a sjiectaclr .Ami there is a significant passage 
in which, aiffi fhe Irtur rvw in jtiyht. he dehlieraiely re|«ct* 
'A Pivaktitc I'mmfrur. a j6. ' /M., ip]i. A MM. ij6 
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H. futMi his <mn |>re<cmceiv«d idet of what the 

AliMdiite must he, A eriik is snpposed to mqgpsst that wc» 
•i ftatte mtndk are ‘ nmstiriients ' of the Ahscdtstc, that it 
live* in ottr life anti cannut live wrd^t ns; bm James 
retorts that this is ‘emiiloying phtratistk weafxms and 
Iheretijr giving up the ahstdutist case *. ' I'lk Xbvdute as 
strJb he reiicratcs, ‘ lias objtcts. wn constituents.' * That 
being so. we have the familiar rcaiirast between * the statk 
timeless perfect Ab*f>lote * and tlie ni4.>ving world of real 
events, or between * tiu? stagnant felicity ' of the alisolate 
iHivel''feader and the stress ami strain ( not to mention worse 
(hit^^s) eiHliired by those wht» arc perwnagts in the plot, 
ihr, stretching the nietapluir a little, he asics why. if the 
spectacle offcre»l to itself In the At»s*j!ot<« is in the .'\b»<*lufe's 
ejes perfect, idiould the affair not remain on just thtvse terms, 
without having any finite spet'iators to come in and add to 
what is {lerfeci aireaily their innumerable irnjierfeci manners 
of seeing the same spectacle. Why, in short. ‘ should 
the Almdute ever have lapsed from the jierfection of its own 
integral experience of things and refracted ilswif into all 
our finite experiences ? ‘ * 

The wetapluw. as 1 say, is halting, hut the question rqieats 
the old difficulty w'hkh we discussed in connexion with the 
Kkut of crealion—the question why there is a finite world at 
all, why (mmI or ifw Idea exTr issoeil from its antemiin* 
datie self'Sttftkiency, And wc set the question aside as 
based (Ut an unjustifialile sulwtanttatiott of (»hI afuirt from 
the world of hi* tnanifevtation — a substantiation for 
which, in the nature of the rase, no evideme can be fenlbh 
eotning. Jame*"* Almiolatc is just such a self-contained 
Person who. aiqfNimuly out of his mere good fdeasetre. 
gives himself the spectacle of the cosmk drama — as it 
were pmtr re dfatraie# om poMcr tr umj^. It U re> 
gerded at any rate as enhancing his ieficity. Kow I am 
*4 Vmrvrm. a tgt * fMA. lik ttS^ 
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{ar from denying that rhafder and ver^e might lx: quoted 
from absolutist as well as theisttc wriim in support of this 
inhuman conception^: one need not go further, indeetl, 
than Mr. Bradley's specuiatioit alxnit the Absolute enjoy* 
it^ the balance of pleasure distilled, as it were, from the 
delights and agonies of finite agents, to fiml some jtusfifi- 
catton for James's way of (nitiing things. And we saw Mr. 
Bracliev also at a b»ss to know * whv the Absolute tUvides 

* M • 

itself into finite centres ’. seeing iliat \i\ its ‘ single and all- 
altsorbing experience ’ they entirely cease to exist as such. 
This, as I have pointeil out, is »mly one of two currents of 
tlunighi in Mr. Ilradlc^'s philostiphical wt*rk; but it was 
the alo*>fnes^ — the iti-itseltness, as we might call it~--of 
his Afentlutr, which ni.ide the stronger mipression <«» con* 
teniftorary ih«»ught. And just this feature is sharttl by 
the .Aksolute with the •■rdinary thtf logical itlcaof (i*«f“-thc 
idea of a tioil without a universe, a pre-existent, self-cen- 
tred, and abv)lutely self-sufficient Being, eternally realising 
a bliss ineffaide in the contemplation of his own jierfec* 
tion. No wonder that there seems m» passage front such a 
Being to the inqierfect w<trld of our cxi>eriencc. But the 
analysis we undcrt.Xfk. in tw«» pres'iom lectures, <»f the 
ideas of creation and purpose aiqilied to the universe as a 
whole led us definitely to altandon this conception of the 
divine; and 1 suggested that nuny of our difficulties are 
created for us by the alniract klea of perfection with which 
we start. To reach any credible theory of the relation of 
God ami man we must, in fact, profoundly transform the 
traditional idea of God. 

Orthodox theinn is defined by Professor Flint ' as ' the 
doctrine that the universe owes its existence ami its ctm* 
tinuanee itt existence to the reason and will of a self-cxiitent 
Being:, who is infinitely powerful, wise ami good ’. But 
* Tk«jm, p. la <et|^ edkkiet. 
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^ woil<t of ottr»v ao Marred auffering. w defaced by 
«ri(diodiieM, so eatxngM, «s tt often seems, tn the tis^tes of 
a jncei-mk»uit c£mtii^|^mcy*--diow dare^we trace «odi a wedd 
10 ibe reasem and wiU of a perfect Beii^ as its sole ea* 
plaiaing ranse ? Here PluraUsm, in one or othei;;,of its many 
forms, ts so c^vioody, cm the surface, whai James cafis tt, 
the fine of feast resistance, that one can hardly uen^er at 
the weicemte it receives. (*fod is truly it^txid. said Plato, and 
caniu4 lie the cause of any evd. Uui nhai then of these 
sinister ami dtscoiKefitng features? Here are tl)e ultimate 
difTiailties of a theistk monism. When the problem is 
forced ufvm us. f*laiu gttes on to «ay. we must find out a 
theorc to save the situation. In the case of suffering, for 
example, we must say that what dtti was righteous and 
g*K>d. and that llte sufferers were chaNiened fur their profit * 
Ffitm the days of J«d» and hi* ccrnifurtcrs. the devising of 
SKNrh tlwodwics* -ihcorirs to save the situation-- has fieen the 
main ImsmeHs of thesde^gy and theological roetaphysk*. 
f*iatt» himsdi, as we mridentally saw,' has his own way of 
eseafie from tire didkulty: and it consists essentially in leav* 
ing goo«!ne’»s at the exfiense of ctmniptUrnce. ^ ' We must be 
prrftared to <ieny that God is the cause of all things he 
tells us in the same context : * what is guotl we must ascribe 
to no oilter than (Utd. liut we must seek elsewhere, and mn 
in him, tlw causes of what is evil.' Put in mcta|diysical 
terms, this rman* tliat our explanation of the course of the 
wtwkt must take account, not only of a divine intetligenoe 
and gtHxIncss, Ihu alM of the cU^;ging and thwarting agency 
of the material In whklt the divine Idea seeks embodiment 
Kbit this b to ascribe to matter an indepeodeni and oo> 
eternal reatiiy. and thus to set a prind(de of unreaacm tda^g* 
aide of or over^againat the purposive actioa of irason n|K 
reaented by the Idea of the Good. Greek thought, on tte 
whole, reprcMMit* the divnie action in this way, as that of 
ilbfaMr. gfwjia rCi tn#m. ya aU9<d< 
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an artificer limited Ly the qualities of his material, and 
consequently siurenders the itka of the imivtrse*as a perfect 
and coherent whoie-«>the active manifestation of a single 
principle. This way of escape i^t not open to ordinary 
dteism. whifh represents God as creator in the fnitest sense : 
and it is of course repudiated by Absolutism, which is pre- 
cisely the assertion of a perfect and coherent wlude. But 
the empirical facts arc so hard to reconcile with such a thesis, 
that, in one direction or another, the nec<l is felt to qualify 
the idea qf al»»olHie or abstract omni|K»ience by the rect^- 
nition of limiting ctmdilionsu 
If wc turn once more to Hume, with whom these 
lectures liegan, we find tlie dualistic or Manichaean 
hypothesis of two warring principles of K«x»d and evil, 
which is rea<iily suggested by the phenoniena of tlte moral 
worKI. ciwiclusively disnii.ssed as iitconsiotent with ' the 
uniiumiity and stea«lincss <»f general laws’, But Hume 
makes Oeantlies grasp at the idea of a finite deity as a way 
out of the difficulties. ‘ Supposing the Author of Nature to 
be finitely perfect, though tar exceeding mankind, a satis- 
factory account may then lie given of natural and moral 
evil, and every untoward phenomenon lie exptaincil and 
adjusted. A less evil may then lie chosen, in order t«,i avoiti 
a greater; iocunv'enteitces lie submitted to, in order to reach 
a desirable end ; and, in a word, benevolence, regulated bv 
wisdom and limited by necessity, nuiy pn^luce just such a 
world as the present.’ * But although I*hilo is invited, with 
aomething tike real eagerness, to give his opinion of * this 
new theory ’, the st^ggestkm is not develojied in the sequel 
of the Dialojfms. and perhaps Hume means us to under- 
stand that he regards it also as iiKonsistent with the [Kiwcr- 
fal impression of unity which the tmiversc prcxluces. It is, 
boweves', as is well known, the positiem adcqned by j. S. Hill 
ht hit pcMtfatimoiis Eaioys on Retigi^n, Omnipotence is di»- 
* Oitltfim, ftrt XJ. 
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wkmA by Ilit! on ftcxount of die mpoMitnlh^ of * rec^ned* 

iii^KiiHe^MmrvidefKX' end jiMtke with infinHe power in the 
Ocatew of ttithi a work! a» dus *. limitatkio of power 
he cemndere to he moot pri^Mbiy doe to the qtodHiet of the 
material with which he had to deal; for * thet^ is in nature 
no reason whatcfver to suppose that either* matter or force 
or any of their properties were made by the Being who was 
the anthor of die ctdbratiuns hy which the wortd is adaptetl 
to what we consider its purpr^s; or that he has power to 
alter any of thtwe j>r»^»ertie* *. * If {tlien} we stg^iosc lirai- 
tatkwi of power, tlwre nothing to contradict the supposi* 
ikm of perfect knowledge and absolute wisdom. . . . But 
nothing tddiges os tu su{v{Miisr iliai either the kiH'wle«lge or 
the dtili is infinite'. Sunilarly of the moral attributes; 
‘Grant that creative j»ower was limiieil by conditions, the 
nature and extent of ^rhich are wholly unkih)wn !<• us, and 
tlw goodness and justice uf the Creator may lie all that the 
most pious believe.' But if we look simply at t)>e general 
indications of the ei*idence available, we find that the greater 
part uf the adaptatum in nature is not direrteti to a moral 
end at all. but simply to keeji the living machine going. 
Still, a certain balance of evnlence remains in favour of a 

* benevolent purtiuse ’ ; ’ it dues appear that, granting the 
existence uf dcugn. tliere is a fireprmderance of evidence 
that the Creates desired the pleasure of his creatures 

* But to jutrap from this to the inference that his sole or chief 
purposes are those of lienevulence. and fliat the sit^le end 
and ahn of creation was the haf^itncss uf his creatures, is 
not oidy not justified by any evidence, Inst h a conchiskm in 
fqtfxxsition to such evidence as wc have, I f the motive of 

Deity for creating sentient beings was the happiness of 
the heinfs he created, his imrpoie. in our comer of the unb 
verse at least, must he pronomwed. taking past ages and alt 
comftrkt and races into acemmt. to have been dim f^ an 
i g no win kwit imlure; and if God had no pmpcHMe hut our 
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happiness and that of other living creatures, it is not cmtibte 
tihat he wotitd have calletl them into existence with the 
jNtMfMXt of being SO completely baflied.' 

The two points that stand out in these arguments — and 
the arguments may lie taken as typical — are. in the first 
{dace, the stress laid on the idea of oiunijiotctice. and 
secondly, the purely hctl<«nistic character uf iltr id«l con- 
tempiateti. The conception of omnipneiKe has been much 
alnised by contnjversialists. Mere |K>»cr is. in any case, 
the earliest and crude>t predicate of the divine; God is 
conceiwl as the All-jwoscrtul long ljeft>rc he is thought of 
as the All*gi»j<l. Thcethical attributes <if justice and I cnes’o- 
Icnce arc not, in fact. tran>fcrrc<J to the deity till man him- 
self has grasjHHl the moral concepts in tijcir purity, and risen 
to the i<lca «>f a cosmic law of right ait<l wrong and a will 
untourhc<l by envy or malcvcdcncc. Monst»ver, by primitive 
thought jK.wcr is incvilablv coweived in terms of physical 
force; and s<t the jH'wcr of the g«Kl ts simply the irresistible 
force with which he crushes opptisitinn and condignly 
punishes the disiil>e<ltciit.' His will, in the absence of any 
ethical content, is the abstraction of anpty or arbitrary will, 
as such. It is tlte w ill of a de-ixit. And we nm.st rememlicr 
how closely the asMMriatums of oriental nutnarchy have 
wound themselves round the G(xl-iilea. The popular use of 
* the Almighty as an ap(K‘ibtion of the Divine Iking, may 
be said, with Mime truth, to peqietuate the pretensions of 
these potentates and tlic fiatterie.s of their helpless subjects. 
In itself, the predicate completely lacks the element of value, 
for it simply means aWe to do anything. The philo*o|d»ical 
and theological di»a»$ion about r>mnipotcncc has its <}rigin 

* Even after die ifciiy ha» coflit »«» he cowcehred ar the rtee^or of die 
thora) iiw, the uunc idea of dw divine jpemer is f mmd prrsistiiti. e g, 
in i.iKke’s accMmt ot ' itic true g^nd *tt •nofmtil)i * as hong ' the wiH 
a^ law of a tkd who sees men in the daCfc. has in his hand* rewards 
Md iwinshincida, and aosrer cixiaidt to call to aoeouat the proudeat 
iSismf, 1 . 3 . 6 |. 
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in Alt itme ctrcJe of kteui: ttidl Iw^ as Caiutlt's fiattefcn 
•OQil^ to permadc fami that be couki ccNiinwnd tlw 
waimf, so nomr writers, wtA more ecal than knowkMlfe, 
have thotifht to exalt the divine prtra0ttivt by re |> re <eo ting 
both tmh amt tnondity a* defiendent, in their >|racnu^ on 
the arbitrary fuit of God, and by asscrtin|[ hlh power to 
comptA* intettectual and moral contradictiom. And, even 
in <nir own day. £br. McTaggart has tbovqght it worth his 
while to devtae tome twenty pafes to the hirrcR afgitinem 
that God »» not iwnnipotent. iieaiuse He cannot override 
the laws of Identity. Contradiction, and ExduddS Middle, 
ami similar nemsitiet of thought or action.* But to affirm 
omnipotence in such a sense is unnwaning. and therefore to 
deny it is umteceasary, Omnipotence can only mean — as I 
find it expressed in a recent Catholic manual — the power 
* to effect whatever is m»t tntrinsicaJly impossible Tl» 
intrinsic nece^sitici. which govern the }K>s«iUilitirs are not, 
because they arc called intrinsic, to l»t regarded as a meta* 
physKial fate behind Gcd. or an itn{ierM;nai system of 
‘eternal truths' to which He is forced to sulmiit. The 
fotmdalions of the intcIligiMe univer.sc are the netessities 
of the divine nature itself ; and to separate God’s Being, as 
l*ower or Will, fr«wn his Niture is the ultimate form of 
that apotheosis of the empty Ego which we have already 
repeatedly comlemned, ‘lihis has long been recc^ixed by 
retpottsiMe thinkers, ihrofogians as well as philosophers, in 
regard to the fundamental conditions of mtetleciual co- 
herence; but there is not always the same clearness as 
regards the conditions of moral experience, although these 
are as inexortlde as any law of thought and no less fotmdid 
in the nature of thtngi,. 

The failure to reaJtce the fundamental presnppositkms of 
(he laoral fife is ssrikn^fty exentfdtfied in the soqiuel of Mill’s 
affunientt, For he goes on to comoatt on the fact that 
* Smt l^wnwu «/ JMigmm. a JQt el Wf. 
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iiHia, 'bjr tlie extnxisc <»f hi* own emririeii for the mi}>rove< 
ment boA of htmieH and of hk ontward drcuniistanm has 
* the fmwer to do for himsdf and other creatures vastly more 
than God had in the%rst instance <ione *. Ami his rcnnment 
is that it is * a very strange supposition to make concerning 
the Deity*. . « to suppose that he could not in the first 
tnsiance create anything better than a Bosjctman or an 
Andaman islander, or something still lower, and )Tr was able 
to endow the Bosjesman or the Amlaman islander with llie 
power of raising himself into a Newton or a Fenelon 
‘ We cerfainly do not know* the nature of the tiarricrs which 
limit the divine omnipotence he cunchulcs, ' but it Is a very 
(xkl notion of them that they enable the Deity to confer cm 
an almost liestia! creature the p<iwer «»f priHlucing by a suc- 
cession of efforts what Gml himself ha»l no other means of 
creating.' An honest controversialist will admit the dark 
features of the long-ilrawn-om pr<x‘ess— its severity and 
apparent wastefulness — features which sometimes apfirar 
to us intolerable ; but as regards the general principle. h<^>w 
( we may reply to Mill) can we conceive a moral Ijcing to lie 
created at all except by altowing him to make himself in 
the stress of circumstance and tCTnptation 'f And llic same 
thing holds of the intellectual pr«H:cs.s: how but by ceaseless 
effort and the comjucsi of diffiruliies can the thews of the 
mind he developed and strengthened ? Mill’s notion of out- 
right creation— everything done by God ‘ in the fir*-! in- 
stance ' — might give us a work! of automata receiving their 
daily doles of pleasure, but it could give us neither the minds 
IKW the characters we know. 

The thought underUing such passages recalls us. there- 
fiofe. 1K> the second feature which we noted as common to tfw 
aipHnoits of Ktnne and Mill, the curious inaliility of IwAh 
to see beyond a purely hedonistk ideal It is striking, when 
one retoms tqion Hume’s discuMion of theism, to find ho# 
eomiletdy the atfuiiwnt moves upon hedonistic ground— 
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tlME ' niisery ‘ of mnn a» ttiGOR»i«tc»t with the * henrvoletKc ' 
of God. ‘Why k there any misery at all in the world?* 
Mtmie aides; why did God nert the whole wcrld 

ha(i)i>‘‘. seeing that he i» »u{>fioftcd to have the power to do 
«o? Or again : ' The course of nature tends ncH to human 
or animat felicity, therefore it it not ettafilithed few that 
purpiMc. , , . In what respect, then, do {ri<»d’*J |)enrvo> 
lenor and mercy resemble the lienevolpnce and mercy of 
men * ’ * 'fhit is put forward as clinching the arguiiKfnt. 
The felicity *if his creatures Iteing afJtJarently the jmly con- 
cetvalde object tsf a licJievi^tcnl creator, the existence of suf- 
fering makes it im{a »s«»iblc to believe in the lieiievtdence. .And 
this IS alriHist more strongly marked in the parallel discus- 
»km by Mill. Mvktence for *a lienevoicnt purpose* is. for 
Mill aiw», 'evidence that tlw <. reator desired the pleasure of 
hi* creatures *. Hut. as we liavc just .seen, effort . difiiculiy, 
harddtip, jwiin. seem to t>e involved m any kind of moral 
world which we can really conceive, or in any w^trld which 
is really worth having; atw! the end «if stich a world w«<o!d 
seem (o Iw, by the ojicration of such factors. ‘ the making «if 
»ouU.’ s«.»mething very difiereiit fr<»m ' the hitman and 
antmal felicity ' which Hume’s ‘Iron Ihfu’ is su|tposed to 
aim at. Terms like pleasure, felicity, even happines.s, keep 
us at the level of imJividual and quasi-jiawive enjtiytneni. 
To be true to the highest ami deepest c.xpericna:» of life, we 
mim substitute sonne larger term like satisfaction — hir satis- 
facthm, of course, iliere must Iw. even in the csmiplctest s»ac- 
nfre of self. Hut though we may pussihly feel it not inap- 
{wofinafe to sjwak of such satisfaction a* happinea*. we 
ahould not dream of calling it piea*ure. Need I do more 
than recall the well-known (lati'Uigc at the close of Romola.* 
* We can only tiave the highest hapfiines*. such a* goes along 
with lieing a grtiat man, by having wide tbougfits and nmeh 
hteiing fue the rest of the worki as well a* for oursclvca; 

* PmtufmM, Pmu X and Xk 
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and tins wm of often brinfs so mueh pain with it. 

that we can only tell It from pain by its bcittg what »*e 
should choose before anything else, Iwcausc our souls sec it 
it good.' The universe is not perfect in the sense that it 
cofiiains nothing btit undiluted enjoyment. We degrade it 
toachild's^parydisein so conceiving it. It is not perfect in the 
sense that there is no evil in it : for it is ettually childish to 
imagine that g<»odjcan exi.st f<»r a finite creature except as 
the conquest of evil.* Self-contradictory and thoughtless 
ideals blind m to the nature uf reality. We has’C spoken 
much in the earlier lectures •if the reality of ideals, as the 
presence of the ittfutitc in »»ur finite lives, carrying us beyond 
the ' is ' of actual acbicsemciu. Uut the ideals that are true 
and fruitful are struck out, or liecome obvious, in the stress 
of actual cxjiericnce, and arc «.»n!y the fundamental structure 
of reality coming to fuller expression. 

What, then, is the conrejition of f>»d to which our argu- 
ment futaily {Kiint-? More than once the conclusion h.is 
t>wn forced ujion us that, if we are M reach any crnlible 
theory of the relations ftf t»i«! and m.an, the traditional idea 
of («»il mu-t lie profouiwlty tratisform<sl. The *ljrecit»'iii 
which that transformatit»n should take must n«*w lie fairly 
obvious. The traditimial idea, to a large extent an inherit- 
ance of philosophy from thcuh^-, may Iw not unfairly 
descrihcfl as a fusion of the primitive monarchical ideal with 
Aristotle’* concqition of the Eternal Thinker. The two 
conceirtkirw ihu.s fused are, of c»»ur*c, very different ; for 
power, which is ibe main constituent of the former, has. in 
the ordinary sense, no place at all in Aristotle ‘.s sjjmdaiivc 
ideal. But there is ctimmon to both the idea of a self-cen- 

* It term slrtAlw fm4 f>r KaslMiafl uyinK m x retmt «M«y on 
* T)i* ProWcm of Evil ‘ ' Wc m« buw imlividitat charMttv o tried and 
ttrtnadwAed t>y thr sinmotfir witli xnd ditfirulty wiih rrii 

wiUiHi ami «vi> tdtf iturt itumU bt ihu etmii$immp ef 

gp«4 b>f red wm c«im«u «*> * ( Tkt Faith imd the U'»f, p 9 a) The itsHci 
m itine. 
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tf«4 life «id a crnisequein abofom from the world. I*rB»« 
itivc man wa« inured to an arbitrar)' deapceum whkli tecs 
fM»wrr tor Mrliwh aggrandiretnent and luxury, and iim hi the 
ladiject {xifHilaikma only the imirumetils of tt» own fNimp 
mid gkMry ; and the attitude of the Oriental ruler to his people 
k half-uneonsciously transferred b>’ the wot|lu|l^ to his 
god. And althoii^h the rdationdiip became purged in time 
of its baser features, and might Ite characterised, as in the 
case of Israel and jahve. by a singular intimacy and depth of 
fceitii^, still the conception of God remains that of a pmrety 
transcendent Being. wlM»*e own life is not involved in the 
{twtttnrs of mankimL 'Gml is good to Israel,' and his 
’ gracnntHWss * is often recnrik*!; Imt his graciousness still 
resenitdes the condescension of a prince from his own 
princety sphere, an act of kindness which costs him nothitH;. 
And the purely intellectual character of Aristotle's ideal 
gives It the same altxdness we have rxited from the world's 
life. It is the ideal of the sch«»lar and thinker who retires 
into his own thoughts, aial fimts there his highest happiness. 
The life of tiod, Aristotle says, * i» like the highest kind of 
activity with us. Iwt while we can maintain ti but a dtort 
time, with him it i» eternal ' ; and as all unimpeded function 
t» accompanied by pleasure, ws. in this unbroken activity of 
cootemphitive thought, tikKl realises a sup*'*****^ eternal 
Uessedness. Siamling outskle of the pnwess, .Aristotfc's 
is the world's ideal; he is sakl to move the world, as 
^ object of the wiirkl's desire. But how much is left mit 
of such a cnoccption ! The world strains after God in knre 
and kmcittc, but there is no word of that prior love of God 
to the world which is the condition of finite love and as|N'' 
ratkMi. * We love him because he first loved us.* In hb 
account of tint relation of the world to God, it has beat said : 
* Arbmtle aeems always to move upward and not down* 
wiwds. He scents always to be ilmwing that liw finite srcrld 
lamnM k «Q«K«ivcd m he. complete a^ 
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its exbfence therefore must he referred back to God i but not 
that in the nature of God, as he describes it, tlwre is any ne< 
eessity or reason for the existence of the world * * ' The 
time had not yet cirtw *. says Erdmann, * when God would 
he known as the God that took on himself aornc, labmir, 
without which the life of God were one of heartless ease, 
troubled with nothing, while with it akme he is Love ami 
Creator.* * 

ffcijth these writfrs point to the deeper view of the nature 
of God contained in the Christian doctrine of the Incanw* 
tion. Hut it must lie C4>nfesse<l that tl»e speculative truth 
expresvctl in the central doctrine of the new reitgitm has 
seldom Iwcn taken 'ieriotisly->-~taken in hitler earnest — either 
in Christian the«4r^y f>r in the metaphysical idealism which 
has grown up un<ler tlte iiame influences. The (iorl of pop- 
ular l.hnstian thesdogy is still the (ar-<iff, self-involved, 
abstractly perfect and eternally Messed fhxl r>f purr Mono- 
theism, inherited instincts combining with the (K>tenl in- 
fluence of (ireek philosophy to stifle what was most 
characteristic in tl»e workl-view of the new faith. Few 
things arc more disheartening to the philosr^ihtcal student of 
religion than tite way in which the implications <if the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation are evailed in {lopular Iheok^y hy 
dividing the functions of l>eiiy between the Father and the 
Son, conceived practically as two distinct personalities or 
centres of conKiousnes^, the Father perpetuating the «4<1 
monarchical ideal and the iiwarnation of the Son being 
lunited to a single historical individual,* Grosser stilt, how- 

’ Edward Caird. TArefofy in tkf Gfttk Ph^$«pkfr», *ol ii, a. ij. 

* CrwwHjfji der Gttfkitku drr Pk*Un 9 fkw, scctmn 87 

* fa retHina (twse Itentm t tiave brcn akased to ftritj Httung wavort 

f«nr llif view W.-* «ic|w«Mcd m s tiwaeWm pa)wr bjr Dr Sfr<«i«r, * The 
SvMvntm af tkid' J«wnei, Aarfl ivi4> Dr. Strerter pomt 

(Nd tlwt. lUtlsMigb the tonmla of AihaBasiiM was emhodted m the 
wreedt, "M far M the hnagiaation of die Chnreh •• e n w een wd it hat 
realb hnw dw Arias who hat triww udw d fbihrew and Creek tradt' 
tioa cemlKiwd m repn$amt>$ God at tnMKctMleiit and iinpaMiMe, and 
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ev«r« lit tl«? m»t<tialt«fn wKkh ba« MK»e«<l«d in tnuisformtnf 
the prolowtd dtKtrme of the Spirit, as the alttmite expre** 
•tcMi of the unity »nd conmittnion of Go^and mui. into the 
notkm of enoiher distinct Being, a third centre of contcknis- 
ne«i» myttenoudy united with the other two. The accidenU 
of taf^;uage have comtnned with the ingrained tnaterialiam 
of oar ordinary thinking to make the doctrine of the Trinity 
a supra-raticHtai inyvtery ninceming the jnner cotUlittAion 
of a tran«cendent (iidhead, instead of the profoundettt. and 
theref«^re the inci*!*t intcHigible, attempt to express jlhe in- 
dwelling of (kid in mail. 

Wliat was the secret of (Christ ianiiy, the new interpreta- 
ticin of fife !>)' which it conf|«ered the world ? The answer is 
in a sense a commonplace, it was the lesson of seff-sacri- 
fke, of life for others, precisely through which, nevertheless, 
the truest and intense.st realization of the self was to be at- 
tained— -in the Fauhne phrase, dying to live, in the words 
of |esus, ItHing one's life to find it. This is the heavenly 
wisdom, which c«»mmanded the homage even of the self- 
centred (iiocthc : 

i’ttd M) tang du das nkht hast. 

Dieses: .*^tiTh uml werde, 

Bist du imr ein irutier Gast 

Attf der dunklen Erde. 

Thb conation of the meaning of lift, embodied in the 
figure of One who spoke of liimself as being among men aa 

•cceorakqtir * Itw 4«>etr«n« of the rnifiMMitMlMjp of G<n 1 bcanne a pwitutate 
«f nmAotOf . . JUt« ttiU nacittc of ih« lose of CmmI ; tlicy «nl| really 
rantal ^ atmi ttiey ilKntikt of God (lie Son . ciemrttQ « mon-Hi royal 
ar«roiptiire--wa« mwiiord of tbe Father tlie Chrtttma Cwd 
•ckaowitdRfr* twX one tiod wad mt <t«aUty of GcMilwad—M far Ailm- 
MaMat wow kii tiumr , tax itir CbrMtian ha* hceai drmw hy 

dm amndaie of dw imyNMoaNhty of God to w«rah>|i two Side hy tide 
•it throned la heawea fk>i dw f^aiher, oa«i|w«cnt anchaatnhle, naiiaa* 
•Mi. and aw tut ri^bt hand ihe Son, ** fmsmu, trmtijijna, 
mmmhtttmt t^iai is lhi» bat AmnUm, muled m die field of tomfiwt- 
Imd iMidntm. trlamahtni w dw more wniiortaBt i^tarc imafl- 

aadte pNt«mMi«n of the obft^ of dw hehet?* 
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«Kie that serveth, th» was th« vktory which overcame the 
world. It is the final ahandornnettt of the hedonistic ideal, 
throv^ the reco^itkm of the inherent emptiness of the 
aelf*«entred life. The whole standard of judgement upon 
life and the purpose of the world i.<i accordingly change<l. 
And here thg bearing of the change upon our argtunent 
beccsnes apparent. 

For if this is tfje deepest insight into human life, roust we 
not also rm^nize it as the oj>e» secret of the uni%'er.<e? 
That i| the concitisiun to which we have Iwcn le<l up more 
than <mcc already in the ctmr.se of these lectures; no ChkI. 
or Absolute, existing in s<»litary bliss aiwl fH?rfection. hut a 
(lod who lives in the |*er[>eltial giving of himself, who 
shares the life of his finite creatures. Israring in and with 
them the whtde burden of their finilude. their sinful wander- 
ings anti stjrrows. and the 5 uffcring without which they can- 
not lie made iiertect. ft is the fundamental .structure of 
reality which we are seeking to determine. For that surely 
is the mraniug of alt discussion as to the l>eing ami nature 
of God. In this ultimate instance, therefore, we cannot 
expect to gain an insight into that .structure hy ]>assing 
altogether fnwn the process of the finite life, treating it 
simply as an illusion, and defining Keality, in contrast with 
it, as the perpetual undimmed enjoyment of a static |ief* 
feetkm. To do so would be to abandon the principle which 
has guided us throughout. We must interpret the dis’ine 
(Ml the analc^y of what we feel to be profoundest in our 
own experience. And if so, the omnipotence of (tod will 
mean neither the tawdry traj^tings of regal pomp nor the 
irresistible might of a fdiy steal force. The divine ore- 
mpoience consists in the all-cwnpelling power of good- 
ness and love to enUghten the grossest darkness and 
to melt the hardest heart. ‘ We needs must km the 
hi^llhot when we see it.* It is of the etiaence of the 
divine prerogative to seek no other means of tnunq;»h— 
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atr todb»L a tfitH»|di is poaMbie on no odier wrmk* 
And dntt, lor « nietapliysk wltidi h»t cn»uid|inted tiwlf 
lixm ^jrtkal cttct«*rics. the nlttmate o|fi«eption ol God is 
not tl^ of « fire^xtstein Crettor b«t« as it b for reiifion, 
ditt of the ctemat Redeemer of the world. This j^rpetoai 
firoceM is the very life of God, in whidi, beii#es the effort 
and the |tain. He tastes, we must believe, tiw joy of victory 
won. 

But although, frcrni the divine point of view, the process 
must be thus envisaged in its completmess as an eten\jil deed, 
that is not to be taken as unplying that we have to do, as 
James st^mests, with a spectacular fMrrformance, in which 
the conflict is merely a make-believe and the issue a fore- 
fone concluskm. There is a well-known passage of Hegel 
which has always seemed to me to lend colour to such a sug- 
gestion, * Within the range of the finite he says, * we can 
never aee or experience that the End has lieen really secured. 
TTw consummation of the infinite Hnd. therefore, consists 
merely in removing the iliuskm which makes it seem yet un- 
a<cum|dishcd. The (iood. the absolutely (jood. is eternally 
accompiithing itself in the work!, and the result is that it 
needs not wait upon us. but is already by implication, as well 
as in fuU acfuahiy, accmnplislied. This is the illusion tinder 
whkh we live. It akme supplies at the same time the actual- 
iamf force «wi which the intmst in the work! depends. In 
the course of its prttcess, the Idea creates that illusion b)' set- 
tsnf an antidicsis to oemfront itself, and its action consists 
in gettinc rkl of the illusion whkh it has created.' * It will 
be noted that Hegel represents this illuskei as the beneflmu 
•ouKse of oiu imeren in the world and its doiig;s. Bm can 
we hofur to prtaerve that intereit il we admit to ourselves — 

* this was IMb te wm te vm ta ulif pififlimir fTO* t ii PtvbiisitcMf 

fflilWHMili iiwypfwj 

snnkw ««a Zmsait* iWallaee'c ittMiiadeck, a 93>)- 
* wmmsmKBHifi ' m wt wwm WNpa wiq i iiiiir isiippi iMiiiiV||| iwnniM^ 

* wMiiiMMi lii IImf t4ai WMi Ibi^ tihiifn 
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tlKHigti tt be only in our speculative tiMetient»~*that it 
is all a cleverly arranfcd deceptkui? The view, as Hegel 
liere presents h, s^tms to me, I cmtfess, to paralyse our 
energies at their scmrce ; if the antagonisms of the moral life 
are not real, then we have no standard of reality left. But 
the impression produced by Hegers passage is due, in part 
at least, to the intrusum of the tin»e*nmipectivc. For if it 
is false to place t\fe divine ninsiimmatton in the future as 
‘one far-off divine event', it is still more fundamentally 
false, ir^a practical reg.trd. to represent it as a finished fact 
in the past. All the tenses uf time are required to Ixidy 
forth the eternal, and if we u.se them all frankly, we reach 
(wc need not doubt) a practical truth. But if we attempt 
a more speculative statement, the statement must lie in 
term.s of the present. The universe is in no sense a finished 
fact, it t.s an act, a continuous hie or process, which (to 
speak in terms of time ) is perpetually bcin^ accomplished,* 
Professor ftosam]uet has well saifl of the finite self that ' a 
true self is something to be made and ivon. to lie held 
together with pains and labour, not .stvmcthing given to be 
enjoyed The same most lie tnic of the Al>M»Iutc as the 
perpetual reconstitution and victorious iiclf -maintenance of 
the spiritual whole. Hut if so. nothing could lie moie con- 
trary to the true spirit of the situation than to sjicak of the 
end as already accomplished in the sense that ' it n«d» not 
wait upon us ' ; for it is in and through finite individual that 
the divine triumph is worked out, am! each of our actions 
and choices is therefore integral to the tota* result. Such a 
view comaim, accordingly, alt the «trenoousr»e>*«, the sense 
of uttennost reality in the struggle, on which James rightly 
tnsiits* 

* Cl. Lecture X!X. pp. 

^imdmdmatiiy 4md yalmt, |i, Cl. the vrhidi €k»«flit 

dee tnonth of Ptiut n few h^k*rt hh 4eaith * 

Hw d«T irrrdktti 4if Fr«ifc«*t w*e dM 
Dcf litglkii am erdbrm mmt. 
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In much the same way m % james teiMls to treat Ahsdtutiim 
•* a creed for ‘the tender-minded'. Ntemdie hrands 
Idcaltsm in all it* varieties as a ‘flii^t frcan reality', a 
(Specie* of * cowardke * whidi reftises arany price to see how 
r^ily is actually constituted. But whatever grcmnds there 
may Ij« fm this suggestion in the facile optgnisfb of some 
hkaiistic writers, such a charge can hardly lie brought 
against the view of (lOtl and the world which Has lieen in- 
dkaicd in the preceding {lages. There arc features <.»f the 
world'prtjccss, 1 have a<lmitird. so ht>rribie that we often feel 
tlietn to Iw frankly intulrrable, ‘nte ag^smie." of helpless siii- 
ferit^ irtwn age to age and the «lepih's of infamy aiHi cruelty 
which the hunuin rectird diwirtses — how are facts like these 
to l>e reconciled with the c«*ntr<»Uing presence of a principle 
of reason and gts^dnesn? Certainly if wc attempt the rec- 
onciliation white clinging to the obi idea of an omnipotent 
and imj»a*»ibte C'reator or an Absolute in the role of spec- 
tator. ssc ithall soon find tjur^elves cjcclaiming with James 
that * a iioti who can relisit such sujirrfluities of Imrror is 
no (»od for human things to a]>{>rai it> ’/ Hot the whole 
analogy of a superhuman iVrson ami a carefully adjusted 
scheme is strangely ittatletjualr to the nature <<f the fretnen- 
duus Fact we wtmid explain. Creaiit»n, if the term is U' l«c 
used in phiknophy , must Ik taken, we foumi in .1 {.ircvit u< 
lecture, as expressing the essential nature of the divine 
life; the rvvelatiun of the infinite in the finite is the eternal 
fact of the universe But the finite world, as centred in 
finite spirit*. I have alK> cuntended, is not to tw regarded as 
a mere appearance, existing cmly from the finite point of 
view : it U metaphyskally real, as founded in the nature of 
Ckid himself. The usefultMess of the term creation consists, 
therefore, in the cni^phasis it lays on the distinetkot imtdied, 
as hctimi: more than can be rendered in lemts of stdnuanoe 
atid mode. And one may recall in this nmneason a phrase 

* Pwy iit sai a i . »■ taa 
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of rid<ned by cHttct$m. in which he »pe^s of the 

Idea * freely letiinf; itself go ’ into t!» externality of space 
and time and so appearing to itself as Nature. Withtnit 
stirring the asdics of ancient controversies, it is perhaps not 
altogether fanciful to read into the curious phrase some leC’ 
ognition of the fact that the ‘ trtbeme.ss ’ of the finite is not 
a logical tran>i|>arcncy, l>ut brings with it a real difference 
and important consequences. 

Tlie existence ol a finite wj,*rkl at all seem.s. in short, to 
invtilve the clash of iiKiiviiUialitirs which tend to go their 
own way am! seek their own emis. And if this involves 
an element of contingency in the world of moral action, the 
same woulti seem to lie true of the world of nature which 
is the theatre of that action. Nature, we argued at an 
earlier stage, may lie reganled, on the large .scale of history, 
as the instrument of man's moral and intcltectual rtlucation; 
but that «tocs not mean that we are iMnind to take each of 
nature’s ha|i{>enings as the es|Kjrtent of a particular moral 
purjiose. The religious man will, no dftubf. seek to accept 
whatever hapjwns to him a.s from the hatid of (lod. and 
by doing so he will ntakc this account of (he m'currencc 
true, liccause hv therein transmutes the event into an iitstru- 
menl <*f spiritual growth IJul tlie spirit in which he meets 
the esjwrierKc <i«»es not, I think, imply that he traces the 
event, as a natural «»cturrence, to tlie oiKTaiioti of a par- 
ticular providence. .Xiid it i.s ncetlle.ss to say that such is 
not the broad impression we derive from the facts of life. 
‘ One shall Itc taken and another left.’ Contingency is 
written across the face of nature — not in the sense that what 
happens is determined by natural law. Init in the sense 
that it apficars to lie omly so determined, and cannot, in its 
detail, be lirotight within the scope of any rational or benef- 
ksem purpose. Contingency, casualty, or accident in this 
•erne was f raiddy recognized by f^iato and Arinilotle. tlw great 
tcieobgists of the anciem world. But whereas they treat it 
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men^y m hiiidmicir and def<»», docs not finrtlier refiedaoo 
idiow that such a world is better fitted to be a nurse of 
what is greatest in human cluiracbc% than any ouvCuHy 
ad)tt«icd Khrnie of moral disdjpline? Nature is more Uun 
a training-school of the moral virtues in the ifi^fic setae; 
it is an element, satage and dangerous, into which the human 
being is thrown to show what stuff he is made of'-HUi 
element testtf4E with inerctieM severity his powers of courage 
and endurance, twit drawing from him thereby the utmost 
of which be is capatde. Life for the individoal in sudh 
a medium is a scries of o|)portunities, but the use be makes 
of them depends on himself. 

It comes vfion us at first with something of a shock to 
find FrofesMir lio«atM)uet referring to this process of the 
moulding of souls as 'the chapter of accidents';' yet 
that c<Jtnmun phrase correctly enough describes the aspect 
of ctmtingetKy in detail wbkh seems to belong to any 
finite world that is mure than an illusion. The contingence 
is, in the deepest view, contributory to — or rather an 
essential eonditkm of'--ihe perfection of the whole, Imt it 
wears the appearance of a foreign element in whtdi, and in 
spite of which, the divine purpose is wtfrked out ; and it 
carries with it dangerous possibilities — extremities of 
wickedness and {>f suffering, which it would be hard indeed 
to justify, if we considered them as specific parts of a delib- 
erate plan. It is untkntbiediy a source of ' the arduousneas 
of reality but in the arduousness is rooted most of the 
gratulcur of the world. And if we complain of the severity 
of the process, we constantly forget, as Professor Bosanquet 
urges, that ' if we had cmr choice of pains, we shmiki nde 
mit our own freatesa opportunities The aequd may show 
the experkmee in question as the very gate through 

mi yp an arik km the Urn nm thrwwh hh 
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whidi we patted to a nc^kr life. And every day bringa ns 
tnstaiKcs of 

Sorrow that is not sorrow but del^t. 

Am| miserable love that is nut pain 
To heat* of. for the glory that redounds 
I'herefrum to human kind and what we arc. 

No deeper foundation of Idealism can iw laid than the 
perception which Pro(esst>r K«>yce makes the text of his 
latest bo<Sk — the perception of tlic spirit's p«mcr to trans- 
form the very meaning of the past and to transmute every 
loss into a gam, ‘ finding even in the worst of trageilics the 
means of an otherwiise im{iossit)le triumph,' ' a triumph 
which but for that wrong or treavm had never l*een. This 
is the real omnipotence of atoning love. unwcaric«Hy creating 
good out of evil; and it is no far-<iff theological mystery 
but, tiod lie thanked, the very texture of our human 
experience. 


* Tht Problnm of ChnHta»ilii. v«l i. t» ,tio 
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NOT^A. PAN-PSYCHISM 

Mr C. A41 Richardson* an able pupil of Profeasor Ward’s* 
has chailengetl hty criticisms of Pan^psychism in an aitidia 
m Mind (or January 1919, since reprinted in his volume* 
SfHrifuai Ptnralhm nnd Philosophy. He seeks to iil- 

vaitdate the objection (urget! also by tVofessor Bosanqnet) 
that tntenpility is impoji^ible without externality, and ttmt It 
is in fact as externalities and not as selves that imteriat 
objects function in emr cxfierience, by drawing a distinctkin 
between the immediate data of fHrrcqrtion and the existail 
TOiittes of which these *5en«e-dafa' are the ’ apfiearance ’ or 
•presentation ^ * For phtralisni the object of experience does 
not consist of other subjects but of the appearance of those 
other subjects to the inclividiial subject cotistdrrcd.* ‘ An 
existent entity cannot lie an object of knowledge** and *lhe 
presented object of cx{w?rirnce is not itself to lie classed as an 
existent entity, though it has hrin^ in tlu- sense that ii is thfrf* 
This no doubt ctirrectly reprcM*nts tlw theory and also the 
motives which underfy it, but fjestdes apparently reducing the 
objects of nature, as we apprehend them, to subjective pro* 
cesses in the mind of the |>ercipietit, it fails to deal with the 
tinnaturalness of the hyjxithcsis, of which 1 compbtned in the 
text. Nonmlly any phenonurnon or apfxarance expresses the 
nature of the existent whose appearance it is ; but* in the whole 
realm of the inorganic at any rate, H cannot l>c contended that 
there is anything to suggest tltc soul-centres which Pan- 
psychism places hehtrKi every natural occurrettcc. They seem 
to obscure the nature of the facts rather than 10 render them 
more intelligible. Hence the theory (I am const mined to re^ 
peal) though capalde of tmelkrciual statement, seems to me 
hi its universal application, to be without vital fneaning and* 
in that sense, to lack credibibty. 

As regards the poti|t which 1 specially criticised* the sA* 
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tiMifit to tfctt pl^rticftt l»«r» «• «CMioli 4 atf 4 hidMti. tbeimelvct 
the remdt of mlution, Mr. Rkhir^Mio co«ice<ir» imid) of whit 
I contct wk d for. when be that ‘action i« imposavUe 

without envifowment ' and that * the moaiida imun alwajm have 
hid Mmt naiuft.' . Hence he preaents the theory in a divUnctiy 
ifttihed form: * By the eirotation of natural htwa. the pturaliat 
iuni|dy means that the laws of nature did not*always exist m 
their firtseut relatively fixed form.’ I quite agree with him 
that * hitr» art not. 8» it were, impmed ufton things frmn with- 
out. but are merely descriptions of the «ay in which things 
behave * Bed no such independent suhsiantiaiton of laws was 
involved in my argument. WTwl I sought to press^home was 
that habits of action cannot he acquired except in the face of 
a definite system of conditions to which the creature reacls, and 
tf»t the resulting response is determined by the joint nature 
of the interacitng factors. But Mr. Peirce's theory appears to 
build ttpon a spontaneity which ignores ‘ natures ' ahi^tber. 
( tile italics in my quotations from Spiritmi Ptwalitm are Mr. 
Richardson’s own.) 


NOTE B (p. 190) 

A pertonal disclaimer on Professor Taykir’s part and a 
more careful examination of parallel passages in Mr. Brad- 
ley'* work have convinced me that the statements quoted are 
not iirteSKlrd in a strictly Rerkeleian sense. They are proH- 
aMy meant to enqjhasise the meaninglessness of a world 
eidtrely unrelated to seotiesice. which is suhstantially the argu- 
ment of my sixth lecture. But the form of exprmton is 
certainty ndideadii!^ 


NOTE C IDEAUSM AND MENTAUSM 

It may not he andsa to remind the reader that the argument 
of Lecture X is m he ttdceo in cotmretiott with the strong 
emphmis lakt thnwiii^hom the vtdume an the tnoudufleMncsa. 
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file Bowenri c tli ty one in^ sajr, of it wkhM froin nHiidt fee^ 
tfi( and aftprecwtioQ diotitd be obeeiu. auad m coonection also 
vhb dw recttirmg ptdemie agaiiutt the kfea of ttw thi»g>-in- 
ttadf apott from Ir^wleffge. Ju»t bcottie the ctmtralitjr of 
fsldBignice. as the stde fnrinciple of exidanation and unity, had 
been m in|ittently dweh upon throughout, and mait recently 
in the sonunary of the argument in the preceding lecture, 
I have been perhaps less careful of my phraseokigy in this 
partkular di9ms$i(|n than I ought to have been. Noth- 
ing could be furtl^r front my imention than to treat the 
material world as a set of self-existent facts, which just 
happen tb be there, and which the ronsnotis mind ' -anotlter 
empirical fact — just stuntbles upon in tite course of its life- 
adventure. 1 do not hold the realistic creed as formulated 
by a recent disciple, that the universe is ‘ a box containing 
many and different contents.* I am indebted, therefore, to 
Professor Bosanquet for calling my attention ( in his review 
of my book in Mind) to a phrase which, taken Ity itself, might 
seem to re-introduce the unrelated dualism against which I 
had contended, by speaking of the cxts1*'nre of things * entirely 
a{xirt from their being known.* The phrase occurred in a 
context which dealt primarily with the knowledge of ihis or 
that individual, but 1 recognise its undesirability, and words 
are now substituted (on p 192) which limit my meaning and 
make the reference to Berkeley’s instaiKc clear. I have also 
modified the phraseology of a sentence on p. 200. 

The general purpose of the l,eclure. I may add, was to 
dtsentangle the pbiioscqdtical doctrine of Idealism from the 
cpistnnoiogical heresy of Subjective Idealism or .Kfentahsm, 
and. further, to show that phttosoplncs.1 arguments based an 
coffutkm akme can yield us only a fomwl or abstract unity, 
‘Thettt two issue* are not quite the same, although (rfeen's 
riew of nature a* a aysteip of thought •relation* formed a 
Mdund tranaitkm from the oi» to the other Perhaps it 
aright have oondhiced to fpreater dearness, had the epwiemr^- 
k^pcal debate betwee n Mentdism and Realism been more fully 
drvdaped in term* of contemporary controversy and the criti- 
efaan of Green merved (or another context, when more 
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imkip fnitlil hurt bttii dbiie to tbt tniiotii liMCti of hit 
tfthm. Miitorkatiy Gram's {4^cM0f>tiy was w vnmtA 
potank »0mti Mentsltstn of the Bertcekiftii or littmisn tjffie. 
Bat tus fCattikti dtwiiMn Wween tbougllh and seme and his 
hemtatitig treatment of sensatioa seem to lead him back to a 
■liedo of sttbjiecfivisnt. * 

In an artkic which 1 wrote in reply to cerUtn cntidsms 
(MituI, JIatMtary 1919), the epiftcmotofikal argument is a fittle 
more fully stated, and it may be useful t* incorporate a few 
paragraphs here, 'fbey may help to clear op the sense in 
whkh the inik^ndence of the obiect is asiwrted«am! the 
grounds on whkh the asserrion is made. Speaking of the 
lterkeley>JdiU'ftam analysis of matter into forms of conscious 
process or actual and possible experience, which one of my 
crtiks appeared to accept. I said ; There is tmihing whkh I 
believe to l»e episte«Kilogkally nswe onimund ikin this iden- 
tifkalion of the knower’s knowleilgr or experience with the 
reality of the object tie knows. Knowledge, experience, con- 
srckMtsoes»~»an such terms— contain in their very essence a 
rrferciKt beyond the subjective pnKtss to a reality known or 
etcperkticed in that prnceits. They all point beyond then>> 
aelvei to an object whtKW reality is not constituted by the 
knowing but presupposed by it. and in that sense independent 
of it. This is, I hold, the irreducible truth in Realism, and it 
will he found that the very language used by the MentaKsts 
often betrays llte confusion on whkh their position rest*. 
When, for example, I tean Kashdali says ‘ Matter, as we know 
it, can always be analysed away into a form of coosetous «- 
perienee,* a critk might easily retort that the proposition is in 
effect an idenikal one, for ' matter, as we k*now it.* is taken 
m it aa eqtnvalent to * our knowledge of matter Or. again, 
we are tt^ that if we think of n«tter in the sense of die 
Idealist, we must thiuk of it as 'existing <mfy in and for 
Mind Bos there ta. or may be. a great difference between 
* in * and * few *. An object, when sensi^ or in any way experi* 
enced. may inteffigdily be said to exist for die mind in que»> 
don or to b« preoent l« it; but h it comrary to pUloaofiiikid 
•ad aeiendie unlyab no tew dwn to ranmoo sense to de- 
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toribe die object m the mimiL Sudi t Conn of ex|»re«*kHa 
reedy fli^;wiKls upon the unfounded (end. let ns ht^Mr. now ex> 
dofme tfot we cennot know a thing without ectuaily 
Mitif the thii^. or ufteti the thing migrates over into us and 
b ecomes part of our own being. From this follows, in the 
first instanw. the ductrine of Representative Fcrcepifon. which 
in torn gives place to Subjective Idealism. But. if we refuse 
to yield to this unfounded prejudice at the outset, we shall not 
be tempted to sacrifice the reality of the object by reducing it 
to a process in the knowing mind We shall be able to rrcc^- 
tiise that.the reality of the fact known is everywhere the 
precondition of the (act of our knowing it and not vitt v<trsa. 
This is so obvious in our own case that the secmid word of 
the Mentalisl is always lh<* relraclation of In.s first. lie hastens 
to assure us that the identification of the objiTt with the mental 
experience is of course not true in the case of any finite mind 
whose exjieriences come and gti. have a beginning and an 
end. To make the theorem true we have to imagine the all- 
sustaining cxperieiure of a divine or cosmic consciousness, 
But if this transference of the issue ap;)ears at first sight to 
make the argument more plausible, iliat is <>iii\, as 1 tiave 
argued, because in our statement of the new case we have 
insensibly altered the conditions, tender one set of phrases 
or another, we attribute to such a cosmic cems:nrtwness a 
productive or creative activity which confers ujion dw- objects 
of its thought just that stability and relative indejienilence 
which we rrctignise in the object of our own knowb <!gr, ,ind in 
virtue of which these co.smic ohjecis. as I nay r.il! tfwm, are 
supposed to he capable of liecoroing commoti ob)erts to any 
number of finite minds. But. even so. the theory immediately 
breaks down on closer rxaniinaiion ; for, if we give it the mean- 
if^ whkh iiGikcs it persuasive, it imfdica. in the case of any so- 
called object, the identity, or at feast the complete resemWance. 
of the divine and the human mode of expericocc. But how 
out we identify our own settiawntpericnce of the extenutl world 
with the mode in which Nature enters into a tlivinc experience ? 
Hence the theory tends to change it* form. ' The t^ject and 
the xettMUton.' are no bng;er taken, in Berkeley’s pbraae, aa ' the 
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amw tlie M«*r<xperMtiee of the finite coAtriooMicit 

U w p ffie ow Kt M ttw iamtftiiMk; rctah of the divine Witt, 
and tW raUfHy and tndhtpetidetice of the object is now ^hecd 
in the pvnMuient tsxcititmf cause of tpm experknc*. But 
sritli this adcfiowteihpncfrt of an rictn*ineittai rcnHtjr. we 
have abandoned the princtpie on whkh Mentaltsm stands. 
The wcaltnm of the new version ts, tnoraovef, that the 
fvfemicr to hare Will does not expiain the partkidaHty— 
the nmore— of the occunmees. Bat. seeit^ that what is willed 
is tttqiposed to he consciously willed. (Ite character of the evetils 
and what may tr called the scheme of operations as a whole 
must he soovehow present to the dtvirte Mind; 'and that raises 
ooee more the ipiestion of * bow When Berkeley grapple^ 
inlermiltcrrtly with this qttrstion in Sih^, hi* refiections seem 
to be leading him to a view not far removed from {*iatonic 
Kealism. 

It was aecordii^dy the epistemologkal falshy, as it seemed to 
me. of the mernahstic argument in it* original form and the 
ambiguity of all the attempt* to re-state it in cosmic teryns-— 
a* welt as the exiguous nature of the result attainable by such 
a mode of reasoning, even if its validity were granted — that 
made me anxious to keep my osm argument free from such 
entar^luig associations. Rut I did not on that account intend 
for a moment to assert the metaphysica! self existence, as I 
imy term it, of material things. Modem Realist* probably 
tend as a rule to do so, but the idea of the universe as a 
mere aggregate of independent existence*, whether these exig- 
ences be minds or things, is to me uhimately onthtnkable ; and. 
of enune. the matrrisimic form of such an.,Hiea>Has if the 
witvcTte consisted of ‘ hits of unrehted stuff lying ahosn *— 
hi the peecise antithesis of everything 1 have ever tat^tht. * Es- 
sential retatednrss* is the coiweptioa which 1 oppose to the 
fig ment of the unrelated (and therefore uhimately uaknow- 
abih) thing in itself, on which { have poured o nmu i g ited 
acorn. Thitig* exist as they are known by mind, and they may 
W mid to exist in order to he so knosm ukS ap pr ec iat ed In 
thh sense att tlusifs acisf /«r mhid. hm my pomi » dnt they do 
eodat : n tMng is not hstlf *a form of tamdorn e x p ert enc e ,* a 
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ptaae* tint b W $ay, of the lleil^; of the expenencie^ mtiwl. 
Finbe nthub reqacre «i en vi ro n meot which they ere ihaped 
and ffotn whkh they receive their content, and it b ultimately 
aoiuemical to aeck ao refHreaeot the enviroiunent a* a «ate or 
proccaa of the mind iucif. We tfci not dream of dmnf ao in 
the caaA t|f the aortal environment; no form of Subiective 
Idealiam has been ctmabtent enough to ‘analyse away' other 
Mrives into forms of the conscious experience of the subject by 
whom they are knywn and whom tlwy inftuemre. Why. then, 
^h(}llld we so treat that other environment of external nature, 
nhirh presents itself so obviously to onsoplustiealed pet^le 
as an iifeependent reality with which they are in relation? 
My natural realism consists, first of alt. in refusing to ob> 
literate this manifest distinclrwss in existence, as the Men- 
talisiic argnntent constantly tends to do. and, scermdiy, in 
declining to follow the seductive example of the I’an-fMiychists 
who, while accepting a real independence or distinctness, trans- 
mute the apparently unconscious system of nature into a 
multitude of inhnitesimaUy conscious centres. My diAiculty 
with Pan-psychism is that if we arc m earnest with the 
spiritual or psychic nature of the monads, we lose once more, 
as in Mentalism. the idea of environment, in the sense tn which 
it seems to be involved in the existence of a finite spirit. In one 
seme, ckmbtlcss, it may Ite contended that Pan-psychism does 
provide an environment for the individual, to wit. the nociat 
environment constituted by all the other co-existing monads. 
But the social environment is, in our experience, based upon 
the natural Spirits, for their individuation, self-expression 
and inferconniiucatirm, appear to require bodies ami the system 
of nature in which these bodies arc rooted ; and to resolve these 
bodies and the whole material world mto HiUe minds is the 
beguinit^ of an infinite progress. These little minds in turn 
imply some medium in which they are shaped and through 
which they can act. 
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NOTE a THE ABSOLUTE AND THE nNITE 
INDIVIDUAL 

• 

Lectftnat XIV amt XV have been die mbject of m good 
deal of di»ra*»ion. The central quration of thcfc hxtnrct 
haa been defined in an apt phrate by Profealor BoMuaiuet 
a* * the tefoobgical claltia of finite spirits in the universe and 
as sttch it formed the subject of d^te at»one of the anntttl 
Sympmtia of the Aristotelian Society in July 1918. At acitt* 
ally formulated for discussion, the question proposed took the 
somewhat technical, and. as it proved, not ahogether tmani- 
taguous form, * f>o finite individuals possess a substantive or 
an adjectival mode of bemg ? '. but the vital issue underlying 
this abstract formula was (again in Professor Bosanqoet's 
words) the 'real comrast of tendency’, 'the distinction be- 
tween two attitudes to life cm which ! had dwelt in Lec- 
tures XIV' and X\', The Synqmsium consisted of papers by 
Professor Bosanqurt, myscIL Professor Stout and Viscouin 
Haktatie (in the order given) concluding with a Reply by 
Professor t)osanqtM!t. The first four papers are mcltsded in 
the volume of the Society's /Vwcerfmpr for 1917-18. and the 
whole Symposium ha* hem republished separately in the 
volmne Lift tmd imtk’uimtity, edited for the fvociety hy 
Profeasw Wtldon Carr, 

J may he permitted here to transcrihe a page or two from 
my own conirihution as an extemtem or further enforcement 
of the argument in the la!>ctores. An illustration used by 
Professor Bosanqnet in his tntrodtictofy paper wiQ best intro- 
4ttcv ifijr . 

* A anslogy from knowledge (he said) supports the 

c onception that the perfection of the fiiute indmdnid would 
imply a tdiange m his identity, and possRdy an abaorption into 
anoihcr's. If my fdttkoofdiy were made con p fcte and aeif- 
emsi^dent . I am sure my eritks would atitnk, it could no 
longer be idetdified with that wtndi I proftmt ns odne; but 
wodd probably amalgatnate with that of some one dse, and 
in tito and wkh that of all. I <b not know u% the aanse 
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ilMKdd not be Um ewe with asyeeK/ {Uft mi Fmitf Iwfi* 
p. 99-) 

The t»e of each en antlofi^ could not but confirm my iim 
pwiikm of the extewt to whkh I^feuior fiownquet'f geaenil 
theory dqpends on n too exclusive leferrncv to the {ogktf 
nimlysis oi knowk<hp!. But t!» bgical aiutiysts of knowUx^ie 
(I wrote) 'jftelds os m more than the Kantian unity of 
apperceptioR, which, as such, is no real self (whether hu> 
man or divine) bit simply the ideal unity of systematised 
knowlethpc. Kant himself equaUes the subjective unity with the 
idea of ^ature as a ' Natur>eHiheit ‘ or systematic unity. It is 
the idea of the unity of the universe as an inidlqpble system, 
an idea which Kant insists is a aerersary idea, the necessary 
prrsufmositkm of any knowtedfie wliatsoever. 1 am far from 
disparaging the importance of this conception in its proper 
reference in logic or epistemology; but to treat the postulate 
of knowledge as itself a real tieing — the scxalled universal con* 
sciousness — is in effect to hypostatise an abstraction. And 
if we restrict our attention to knowledge-content, there is no 
ground discemilde for the <iittinctiofl and multiplication of 
personalities. These are at best only different (loiuts of view— 
peephtdes. so to speak — from which an identical content is 
contemplated. They are distinguishable, therefore, only by the 
greater range of content which they command and the greater 
coherence which they arc conse«iuently able to iirtrotluce 
into their world-scheme. The luttural consummatkin of such 
fimited points of view is to be pieced together and har> 
mooised in the central or universal viewpoint from which, wHh 
an die facts before us. we should be able to see tlwm all in 
their proper refattioM a* a completely ctdierent system. The 
odstetioe of finite centres at idl is a superffiitiy for the theory, 
whkdi acccfNs it (somewhat ur^rackmsly) as a fact whkh 
cannot srell be detued. but a dixtinettem whose ' precarious and 
toperfiesal nature * it cannot suffickmly cnqdtajtise. 

My pcMtioo. on the contrary, is tMd belief in the relative 
uakpendence of hunno perao^iiks and belief in the exist- 
ence of God as a livim; Being are bound vp l^pether. Thtas 
1 inter pre t the meaning of crettson. The process of the finite 
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worM msKM the sctunt onfiiunton oC new cemte* of tile nndl 
agmey, not crested by s tnsKical word of evoesHon. hm f^tn 
ihe opfMtrittttity to twike fheowelv**. Profeviior Bonnqoet m 
Ml dtmfarn m ihe * Mouktmg of Sends oescritMM this fwoccM 
migipnMiveiy a* one of * rtidtiof our own sotds from then out- 
sides \ but he adnihs bier ihat * etkit *, though f, uleful word, 
"cover* so ahwwt mtmndout creation which it ihwf not 
ea{datn The process is ui tr«ah not sin^y " atmost ‘ hot 
wbdiy inirsculou*. if by that it meant thil, in the nature of 
ihe cate, we, who are it* product*, cannot understand ttw 
mrthod of t»ur own creation any more than wc asn folly 
reconcile to ourwKet iIm' neparaintets and moral indqiendriKr 
of the >tatu* aebrtved with the relation of creaturely rkpend- 
mee which «» involved frtwn the beginning and jiertio* to the 
end But the proees* gne* cm *bily larfore oiir eye* in every 
case of the gros'th of a mind, and my crinteniton is that it is 
to he accepted, not a* an unexplained and pwtziing exception 
to an othrrwiw tntt^ligifde Kheme of things, but as itself the 
tlhtminative fact in which the meaning of tlx- whole hnite 
process nwy he read 

Professor Bosaixittet says. * I cannot believe that the supreme 
ciul of the Absolute is to give rise to tieings such as I ex- 
perience myself to be*. But to put llw case tn that way is 
hardly to put it fairly. It t* not 1, ' .such as I experience 
myself to he *, or, a* he puts it in the previous page, the 
Mdte spirit *as it stands and expertencet itself with all it* im- 
perfections on it* head which ran be conceived a* the end of 
the Abaoiitlr land apparently the hntshrd resuh of aft its 
pains) : it is the spirit as God knows it and inirnd* yt to be> 
come, the spirit with its bAnite potrmialities and aapirationa 
and ikt tonsfumsaess of itj enm imperfeetioms, which it the 
ftdcraRt of k* advance and the fuaraatee of a nobler future, 
Thb is wliat Professor Bosanquet mean* by the * inteotkiatal * 
at opposed to the * given * unity of the sdf . Onr imtty, be 
mf% is *a fniaiie and an tmsaissfied aspiration b a ‘de> 
mand *, a * peettension * whkh is never made good. And he 
takes the Knr of a-going that becatoae the desire for hnmor- 
talily, so far as k is conce i ve d in a 
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•eriOMt Gonridbntioii, U not a dcaire for the fterpetoation and 
ttereotyfMng of tny |>ment »cff in at! iu poverty and ntean* 
Bwatk btit rather a desire to hr fashioned more and more in the 
tikenesa of a perfect hittmnity, therefore H is nca a desire 
for personal otmtinuance at alt. but. strictly speaking, he 
seems to my. iiicon$t«ent with it. ft is identification with 
perfection which we seek, in the sense of merging oor own 
personality altogether in tlsit of the Perfect Beitqi;. As he 
pots it in his Giffofd {.ccture. it is nut * our ‘ personality but 

* a ‘ persunality, whersr eternity the moral and religious con* 
sciousnesi deniands, and sr* it is ‘ no puszic I h* concludes. 

* no " faith as vague as ail unsweet to otfer the eternal 
reality of the Absolute as that realisation of ourself which 
we instinctively demand and desire.’ Surely this i* to misread 
the situation. Because I desire to lie made more and more 
in the likeness of tiod. 1 do not therefore desire to ht (,»od 
The develo{)ment of a jiersonality in knowledge ami goodness 
does not take place through confluence with other personalities, 
nor is its goal and cousummatiun to yield up its proper lieing 
and be * blentled with iiinumcrahir «her selves * in tlie Abso- 
lute. In sjnfe of Professor Btrsamiuel's fresh attempts at 
justification, and in spite of the ecstatic utterances of the 
mystics, I maintain that the idea ot blending or aUsur))tiun 
depends entirely on material analogies which can have no ap- 
pikatiun in the case of selves. ’ I surrender my soul heartily 
to God.’ wrote ijibadte, the FreiKh Pietisl, in his last w‘ill and 
testsunent, ‘ giving it back like a drop of water to its stmree. 
and ml confident in Him, praying tiod, my origin and ocean, 
that He will take me unto Himsdf and engulf me eternally 
in the chvine abyss of Hts Being,’ The physical meta|dior 
domioates the whole conerpnion. But absorption or 'engulf- 
mem *. in the case of a spiritual being, means only the e*~ 
tmetioa of one centre of intelligence and love, without any 
ctmceivable gain to «her imeBigences or to the content of the 
nniveiie aa a whole;. Did tjtbadie suppewe that he had not 
alraidy hU being m God, or that a union founded in knowl* 
•df*' nml love and comrioui service it not closer and more 
i mbn at e by far ttum any which can be repnaented Iqt the 
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forioii of nwhfml Did he mqifmie tlwt die eiqptM* 

tmmt of t»« ptrmte heiag couid in anj way enridi the fonud 
life from ndtkh it eprang? Surely htt value to God. or diat 
of may other wonthipping nitit. moit belNdd to lie in the |>cr* 
tonality of the worilupper. The exurtence of an individNad 
centre of knowledge and feeling it in ittelf an enrkhfncnt of 
the unirem. and the clearer and inienter the Aunc of the in* 
dividtia! life, the greater prtiportionally the enrichnient To 
merge or blend nich cenfreit i« simply 19 put out the light* 
one by one. In the society of such individttais, and in their 
communtmt with God. the supreme values of the universe 
emerge, and it is not personal vanity which suggesA that for 
the Absolute such cotnmunton must possess a living value 
whkh no solitary perfection or contt»n|dative felkity could 
yield 


NOTE E GOD AND THE ABSOI-UTE 

VariottS critic* have referred to the fact that these two 
terms are af^Mtrently wted m the Ixrctures interchangeably. 
The fullest criticism of my lenninoli^yy in this respect occurs 
in the course of a veiy sympathetic article by Profeswr H. R. 
Mackintosh in the Cimtemf'onry Rtvu-w for December 1917. 
He shows by a crdlation of passages that die two terms ai^iear 
n» be directly equated with one anoilier. and he urges that 
mch sheer t^nilkatitm is inconsistent with the ethkal Theism 
with whkh my argument concludes The apparent equation 
tcsuhi Professor WkIgery. in the Jniian Phii04ppkic«l Revme, 
No. I. to attack my position as undiluted ‘Aboedmism Pio- 
fcasor Bosanquet and Dean Rashdall have commetued. from 
dUFerait point* of view, on the »me usage. It would petfa^ 
be RKMte correct to say that I frequeiuly use the terms indif- 
fcfcndy than diat 1 expressly identify dim. And m some of 
the paiuaces. as when f speak, for exanqiie, of *a princ^ of 
cx|iiuistion whkh we name the Abaohite w God *. or. again, 
of 'die oo n ce p doB of a reriMi aefwre, whetlici' we «aB it 
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NMane. tte; Abtolalc. or Go4*. the *or* nty furly« I thiti^ 
he taiun m duonicitng a varlatkm in phtloaoph^ iMfe* 
b iBieMenthd for the pomt uadcrtEbcwMlcia, rather Um 
aa iodkathif a peraceill view of the prectae eqotealeiKe of the 
termii; As a matter of fact, the two terms in qoestkm are 
phmity iKM precise eqatmUems in the sense tlmt the one may 
be sulictitated tbr the other ht any context ; and an exannna' 
tkm of the variatiom in my own usage wottld indicate, 1 
bdieve. a growisg; •differentiation between the two as the 
argument proceeth. This is partly due to the prcqpesshre 
nature of gmy argument which Professor Mackintosh ri^ffy 
signalises, and cm wbkh I may be permitted for a moment 
to dwell The whole of the first series of lectures was devoted 
to the establishment, as against Naturalism, of the general 
positkm of Idealism. The argument did not go beyond the 
world of finite experience; it was content to recognise in the 
process of that world an indwelling reason and purpose. ‘ God 
as imnmnent,’ I said, in opening the second series, might be 
described as the next of the first year’s lectures ; but. so far, 
die further issue between an impersonal Absolutism and 
a Theism which shotdd be at once ethkal and religious re- 
mained undetermined. All the more distinctively speculative 
questiotis as to the meaning of creation, the degree of inde- 
pendence compatible with a derived existence, the possibility 
smd nature of a divine experience — these and other rc^piale 
questions alt rematned to be dealt with in the second series. 
Inadequate as must ineviiaMy be the tnmunent of such prob- 
lems. the questions were at least faced and considered, and H 
seems to me on refiection that the rifting of the difiteulties 
helped to clarify my own thought, making (httinctions charer 
and more exfdtctt, and thm insensddy mperseding phrases 
which bore an tmelligibte meamiq; in the earlier context in 
whidh they occurred. Something of this kind happened, I 
ffutde, with the terms * God * and ' the Absolute ’ when the fact 
of the #rioe tnnscendetice heemme as obvious as the doctrine 
of i m m a oco c e dweh on in the earlier series. But, in §fiut of 
ffds difftrentiarion, the tsso terms will undoubtedly be found 
osedi from thnr to time as interdumgesbie even to the end: 
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•ndl iMNrtnif* I imy he «hi«r to iliow thtt the amgt k deimiihk 
•ml need c»t»e no rr»t «mfa«ioii of thcMti^. 

Why. it nitty W ludted. rttitin »t *11 a term like the Ahaolifte, 
apfwremly *0 amhifimm* to it> iit^ion and so qtMMion^ile is 
ttaantecedenis? Dean Rttshdall srooM {wefer to diipefUK with 
it aJto|ethrr and to sficak sitnj^y of * the Unhrersf *. wldch he 
would tinro describe as consisttoi; of ‘God and the finite 
eemres There is an af^parent sunfdtfication here whidi is 
attiartirr ; Intt h is a simfiltriaitkni reached, it seems to me. 
by sarnheing the ctmctptkm of imoanenee, atid revrrtiaf to a 
purely deislic view of the rrlaiton of (*od to the spirits whmn 
He is said to create. ' Universe * is. moreover, tw cold and 
dtrtmdhare a term to serve as the ultinatc designation of the 
living Fact we seek to name. Etymologically, no doubt, it 
was introdrd to imply the unity and system of the whole, as 
opposed to wl»t Carlyle called a multivcrse or chaos. Bat 
the implication hardly survives in ordinary usage, and the 
term is perlmps most commonly used not as an all-inclusive 
term but of the world as distinguished from God. its primary 
s^ggtfstion being that of the imnieasttfabte fields of space dotted 
srith innumerable suno and planets. In any rase, its asaocia- 
tkms are with the * Ind ' infinite, the endless progress ; it lacks 
almost entirely the suggestkm of a self-contained and inter- 
nally oigantml wlK«le, beyond which there is nothit^. The 
latter is the tnie fihilowtpliical nteanmg of the Absolute, and 
it is well to have a term to express just this meaning. For any 
idealist or sptrttoal view, rcalgy is a systematic whole of this 
description. Such a theory as I have tried to expound finds it 
impossIMe to take God and the world as two separate and tn- 
dependentiy exisliii^ facts. A deistiealiy conceived God, exist- 
iiigt in sedkary state before the world was, and to whom the 
finite wmdd lieart only a contii^gent relation ts. I have irntMcd, 
a figment of the togkat umcmarioit. God exists oidy as a 
•dlf-eommoftkatiag Ufe: in thecdcqi;kal laoguage. crcatkMt is 
Ml ctetnal act or procesa-Hs process whidli mast be nhiinaixjy 
tmdenaood not as the makit^ of somethiag out of aodihig 
but aa a KtC-treclation of the tfivine in and to finke spiritB. 
Sticlt,liaid.ii*dbe(mnatfaildonof thecottmkb HdSb 
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tiKsi. IS tile true Alnolvte, a term vhkh wtnikl be tm^kabJe 
to the traiuwmdcnt God of an aSMnxi nionotlietsm, but wfikh 
ia not oofitijr ajqilied to the sweep of a Life whkh rodttet 
itsdf in and tbrou^^lhe process of the finite world, as coo* 
•oatmated in the divine t^shtp of man. It is always, I think, 
p( God as thus organic to the world that the term * the Abso- 
lute * is used in*my volume, and Professor Ward’s hyphened 
fdirase ' God*and‘the*world ’ would therefore exactly express 
the meaning 1 had intended to convey. 

It is plain that the process involves a real otherness in the 
finite Acltnts and this is strongly emphasised in my argument. 
1 have protested against the monism which treats the indi- 
vidtal selves as merely the channels through whkh a single 
universal consciousness thinks and acts — masks, as it were, 
of the one arior who takes all the parts in the cosmic drama. 
And I have protested equally against the oftposite idea. «*hkh 
(knies any divine sel(*conscioasness except that whkh is 
realised in the finite tndividnals. My argument presupposes 
at every turn a comprehensive divine experience whkh is other 
than, and infinitely more than, that of aity futile self or of all 
finite selves collectively, if their several contributions could 
be somehow pieced tcqi^ether. If the first vkw atwlishes the 
reality of tite finite selves, the second reciignises them alone as 
real, itducing God to the status of an abstract universal. In 
c^iposition to these two extremes I maintain, as I have always 
maintained, the real individuality and ethkal independence of 
the finite selves as the fundamental condition of tlir morai life ; 
and I accept at the same time Uie reality of a divine or perfect 
conackMSsness, because the process of human experience and 
the possil^hy of progress m goodness and truth remain to nw 
tnex{dkaUe, unless the finite creature is grounded in and ti* 
tuminated by sodi a creative Spirit. The otherness whkh 1 
mognise is. of course, most conspicuous when regarded from 
tfie side of wifl. hot it must be admitted to bold good throui^ 
Rie whole rani^ of sdf-consckms expeiknce. No mental oc* 
perknee of mine can. in the aetuK in whkh it it my experknoe, 
form part of the experknee of any other mind. Uiitqoenfsa 
bekMgs to the very nackm of a self or eoasdousaeas. That 
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iMeiai m, it I a%iit wy, «jr vi t#rw wiM» '- d iit, 

M Onm Rftflidftti imntcmlt, M ii nieuiiflffesf to of one 
ooneekmioefft m * tnclnded in tnotber/ or to t^eiric of ' » Mind 
«4iich iodtide* oil roiod* and of nnn ai, in that sense, * a part 

Cod *. Even those who. Idte Mr. Bradiey. i^Mssk eicciushrely 
of the Abfohtte. do not suggest that the exorrianccs of the, 
fbhc centres form part, as mch, of the Mowote experkncc;. 
hot only as. in some fashaon, sup^^nncnied, transmuted, har* 
tnoidscd.* They could otdy form part, artucb, of a divine or 
ahsoiulc amtekmntt*. if that consciousness is idemified and 
equated srkh the collectivity of the Anite centres |p wli^ h 
is mid to realise itself ; aod in that case there would be no 
thvine or absolute cxperknre at all in the sense of the present 
tfiscustton. 

Bm while we recognise that the experiences of Anite selves 
do not form part of the divine experience in the same sense 
in wMch they are the experwnces of the selves in questmn, it 
is wdll to he on oar guard agnioxt the implicatkms of bnjptage 
which niqd<* hmd us to say that ‘all the cemdosions which 
are apidkaMe to each paiticuiar self in his relatkna to another 
smsn to he equally appficahle to' the rrlatkm between God and 
any ocher spirit.' ikA means, for philosophy at all events, 
not dmply okt primarily the existrnce of another self-conscious 
Bdng. hut rather die infinite valoct of which His life it the 
etenud frufikm and which are freely offered to alt spirits for 
their appeopriatioo and enjoyment. Truth. Beauty. Gdodness. 
t 4 ive~~'theic constitute the being of God — ' the fulness of the 
Godhend,* brokeitly manifested in this world of time. God 
is Love.' 'God Himself.' said .St. Bernard. *ts manifested in 
His wi s thim and His goodness, for God consists of these His 
sttrditttM.* Both God and man in fact become bare poiacs of 
mere tnlataiee-~4nq>osi}btr atoractions — if we try to aepaiate 

*Ct. Msssft m Tnrtl and ltra%. f. 'otherwise dwa b dieir 

MM iif l i l imiBirrftiif if i * 

sStaAerily fa dw bter Nfo-PlaMiik pbaotoiAiy dw wipteme pdaci- 
plc is esBai dur Chad ant b dw tnue tbai ifooi is a predtesu of ft: 
fSaad is lb C/. F w fas iB r Tmbr*t paper «• " ProGbs*. b db Arw» 
tva ib iat af ib dMaSabiiaN 5«cteCr, vaL avtii, p, b). 
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tlaeai from owr onotiber sihI from tibe stmctoral eloneatt of 
ttfieir eommoa life. Heoce. m spcakii^' of God in His retetion 
to the woifd. the expressions I use liy fnefereoce xre rather 
■Qch as * the oootaifiifl|[ life ' (p. aas). *tlte anstaining and cxm* 
tatniog Life of all the worlds * <p. 3S9), * the uhimam Expeti* 
cnee oo which we depend ' (p. 364). 1 speak of * the creative 
and informing Stnrit * (p. 363). * the universal life ’ in whicfi 
the finite individuals share (p. J90), ' the nature of the whole * 
on whkh they draw^p. 383), * the fontal life of God * (p. 294). 
and 1 describe that life — metaphor ically, no doubt — in o|qMHd‘ 
tton to Fipfessor Bosanquet’s analogy of a continuum, as * the 
focal unity of a world of self-conscious worlds to which it is 
not only thdr sustaining substance but the iUumination of their 
lives ’ (p. 397). Some of these expressions are doubtless open 
to criticism, and I do not put forward any of them as fiultlesa, 
but what the phrases aim at is to keq> in view at once the 
transcendent being of (iod for lliiiiseU, which we inadequately 
figure to ourseK-es as a self •consciousness or personality on the 
nxxlel of our own, and the creative and iituminative activity 
of the same Spirit in itie brtnf.s which live, and are sustained 
in life, only through its self-commuukating presence. 
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